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DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XVI.—“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE.” 


Tue absence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wortle was peculiarly unfortunate 
on that afternoon, as a visitor rode 
over from a distance to make a call, 
—a visitor whom they both would 
have been very glad to welcome, 
but of whose coming Mrs. Wortle 
was not so delighted to hear when 
she was told by Mary that he had 
spent two or three hours at the 
rectory. Mrs. Wortle began to 
think whether the visitor could 
have known of her intended ab- 
sence and the Doctor’s. That 
Mary had not known that the 
visitor was coming she was quite 
certain. Indeed she did not really 
suspect the visitor, who was one 
too ingenuous in his nature to pre- 
concert so subtle and so wicked a 
scheme. The visitor, of course, had 
been Lord Carstairs. 

“‘ Was he here long?” asked Mrs. 
Wortle, anxiously. 

“Two or three hours, mamma. 
He rode over from Buttercup, where 
he is staying for a cricket-match, 
and of course I got him some 
lunch.” 
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“T should hope so,” said the 
Doctor. “ But I didn’t think that 
Carstairs was so fond of the Mom- 
son lot as all that.” 

Mrs. Wortle at once doubted the 
declared purpose of this visit to 
Buttercup. Buttercup was more 
than half-way between Carstairs 
and Bowick. 

“And then we had a game of 
lawn-tennis. Talbot and Monk 
came through to make up sides.” 
So much Mary told at once, but 
she did not tell more till she was 
alone with her mother. 

Young Carstairs had certainly 
not come over on the sly, as we 
may call it, but nevertheless there 
had been a project in his mind, 
and fortune had favoured him. He 
was now about nineteen, and had 
been treated for the last twelve 
months almost as though he had 
been a man. It had seemed to 
him that there was no possible 
reason why he should not fall in 
love as well as another. Nothing 
more sweet, nothing more lovely, 
nothing more lovable than Mary 
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Wortle had he ever seen. He had 
almost made up his mind to speak 
on two or three occasions before he 
left Bowick; but either his courage 
or the occasion had failed him. 
Once, as he was walking home with 
her from church, he had said one 
word ;—but it had amounted to 
nothing. She had escaped from 
him before she was bound to under- 
stand what he meant. He did not 
for a moment suppose that she had 
understood anything. He was only 
too much afraid that she regarded 
him as a mere boy. But when 
he had been away from Bowick 
two months he resolved that he 
would not be regarded as a mere 
boy any longer. Therefore he took 
an opportunity of going to Butter- 
cup, which he certainly would not 
have done for the sake of the Mom- 
sons or for the sake of the cricket. 
He ate his lunch before he said 
a word, and then, with but poor 


grace, submitted to the lawn-tennis 


with Talbot and Monk. Even to 
his youthful mind it seemed that 
Talbot and Monk were brought in 
on purpose. They were both of 
them boys he had liked, but he 
hated them now. However, he 
played his game, and when that 
was over, managed to get rid of 
them, sending them back through 
the gate to the school-ground. 

“T think I must say good-bye 
now,” said Mary, “because there 
are ever so many things in the house 
which I have got to do.” 

“T am going almost immedi- 
ately,” said the young lord. 

“Papa will be so sorry not to 
have seen you.” This had been 
said once or twice before. 

“T came over,” | he said, 
purpose to see you.” 

They were now standing on the 
middle of the lawn, and Mary had 
assumed a look which intended to 
signify that she expected him to go. 
He knew the place well enough to 
get his own horse, or to order the 
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groom to get it for him. But in- 
stead of that, he stood his ground, 
and now declared his purpose. 

“To see me, Lord Carstairs !” 

“Yes, Miss Wortle. And if the 
Doctor had been here, or your 
mother, I should have told them.” 

“Have told them what?” she 
asked. She knew; she felt sure 
that she knew; and yet she could 
not refrain from the question. 

“T have come here to ask if you 
can love me.” 

It was a most decided way of de- 
claring his purpose, and one which 
made Mary feel that a great diffi- 
culty was at once thrown upon her. 
She really did not know whether 
she could love him or not. Why 
shouldn’t she have been able to 
love him? Was it not natural 
enough that she should be able? 
But she knew that she ought not 
to love him whether able or not. 
There were various reasons which 
were apparent enough to her though 
it might be very difficult to make 
him see them. He was little more 
than a boy, and had not yet finish- 
ed his education. His father and 
mother would not expect him to fall 
in love, at any rate till he had taken 
his degree. And they certainly 
would not expect him to fall in 
love with the daughter of his tutor. 
She had an idea that circumstanced 
as she was, she was bound by loyalty 
both to her own father and to the 
lad’s father not to be able to love 
him. She thought that she would 
find it easy enough to say that she 
did not love him; but that was not 
the question. As for being able to 
love him,—she could not answer 
that at all. 

“Lord Carstairs,” she said, se- 
verely, “you ought not to have 
come here when papa and mamma 
are away.” 

“] didn’t know they were away. 
I expected to find them here.” 

“ But they ain’t. And you ought 
to go away.” 
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“Ts that all you can say to me?” 
“T think it is You know you 
oughtn’t to talk to me like that. 
Your own papa and mamma would 
be angry if they knew it.” 

“Why should they be angry? 
Do you think that I shall not tell 
them ?” 

“T am sure they would disap- 
prove it altogether,” said Mary. 
“In fact it is all nonsense, and you 
really must go away.” 

Then she made a decided attempt 
to enter the house by the drawing- 
room window, which opened out on 
a gravel terrace. 

But he stopped her, standing 
boldly by the window. 

“I think you ought to give me 
an answer, Mary,” he said. 

“T have; and I cannot say any- 
thing more. You must let me go 
in.” 

“Tf they say that it’s all right at 
Carstairs, then will you love me?” 

“They won't say that it’s all 
right; and papa won't think that 
it’s right. It’s very wrong. You 
haven’t been to Oxford yet, and 
you'll have to remain there for 
three years. I think it’s very ill- 
natured of you to come and talk to 
me like this. Of course it means 
nothing. You are only a boy, but 
yet vou ought to know better.” 

“It does mean something; it 
means a great deal. As for being 
a boy, I am older than you are, and 
have quite as much right to know 
my own mind.” 

IIereupon she took advantage of 
some little movement in his posi- 
tion, and, tripping by him hastily, 
made good her escape into the 
house. Young Carstairs, perceiving 
that his occasion for the present was 
over, went into the yard and got 
upon his horse. He was by no 
means contented with what he had 
done, but still he thought that he 
must have made her understand 
his purpose. 


Mary, when she found herself 
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safe within her own room, could 
not refrain from asking herself the 
question which her lover had asked 
her. “Could she love him?” She 
didn’t see any reason why she 
couldn’t love him. It would be 
very nice, she thought, to love him. 
He was sweet-tempered, handsome, 
bright and thoroughly good - hu- 
moured; and then his position in 
the world was very high. Not for 
a moment did she tell herself that 
she would love him. She did not 
understand all the differences in the 
world’s ranks quite as well as did 
her father, but still she felt that 
because of his rank,—because of 
his rank and his youth combined, 
—she ought not to allow herself 
to love him. There was no rea- 
son why the son of a peer should 
not marry the daughter of a clergy- 
man. The peer and the clergy- 
man might be equally gentlemen. 
But young Carstairs had been there 
in trust. Lord Bracy had sent him 
there to be taught Latin and Greek, 
and had a right to expect that he 
should not be encouraged to fall in 
love with his tutor’s daughter. It 
was not that she did not think her- 
self good enough to be loved by, 
any young lord, but that she was 
too good to bring trouble on the 
people who had trusted her father. 
Her father would despise her were 
he to hear that she had encouraged 
the lad, or as some might say, had 
entangled him. She did not know 
whether she should not have spoken 
to Lord Carstairs more decidedly. 
But she could, at any rate, comfort 
herself with the assurance that she 
had given him no encouragement. 
Of course, she must tell it all to her 
mother, but in doing so could de- 
clare positively that she had given 
the young man no encouragement. 
“It was very unfortunate that 
Lord Carstairs should have come 
just when I was away,” said Mrs, 
Wortle to her daughter as soon as 
they were alone together. 
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“Yes, mamma; it was.” 

“And so odd. I haven’t been 
away from home any day all the 
summer before.” 

“ He expected to find you.” 

“Of course he did. Had he any- 
thing particular to say ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“He had? What was it, my 
dear ?” 

“JT was: very much surprised, 
mamma, bnt I couldn’t help it. 
He asked me ee 

“ Asked you what, Mary ?” 

“Oh, mamma!” Here she knelt 
down and hid her face in her mo- 
ther’s lap. 

“Oh, my dear, this is very bad; 
—very bad indeed.” 

“Tt needn’t be bad for you, 
mamma; or for papa.” 

“Ts it bad for you, my child ?” 

“ No, mamma,—except of course 
that I am sorry that it should be 


“ What did you say to him ?” 

“Of course I told him that it 
was impossible. He is only a boy, 
and I told him so.” 

“You made him no promise.” 

“No, mamma; no! A promise! 
Oh dear no! Of course it ‘is im- 
possible. I knew that. I never 
dreamed of anything of the kind; 
but he said it all there out on the 
lawn.” 

“ Had he come on purpose ?” 

“ Yes;—so he said. I think he 
had. But he will go to Oxford, 
and will of course forget it.” 

“He is such a nice boy,” said 
Mrs. Wortle, who, in all her anxi- 
ety, could not but like the lad the 
better for having fallen in love with 
her daughter. 

“Yes, mamma; he is. I always 
liked him. But this is quite out of 
the question. What would his papa 
and mamma say ?” 

“Tt would be very dreadful to 
have a quarrel, wouldn’t it /—and 
just at present when there are so 
many things to trouble your papa.” 
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Though Mrs. Wortle was quite 
honest and true in the feeling she 
had expressed as to the young 
lord’s visit, yet she was alive to the 
glory of having 4 young lord for 
her son-in-law. 

“Of course it is out of the ques- 
tion, mamma. It has never occur- 
red to me for a moment as other- 
wise. He has got to go to Oxford 
and take his degree before he thinks 
of such a thing. I shall be quite 
an old woman by that time, and he 
will have forgotten me. You may 
be sure, mamma, that whatever I 
did say to him was quite plain. I 
wish you could have been here 
and heard it all, and seen it all.” 

“ My darling,” said the mother, 
embracing her, “I could not believe 
you more thoroughly even though 


~ I saw it all, and heard it all.” 


That night Mrs. Wortle felt her- 
self constrained to tell the whole 
story to her husband. It was in- 
deed impossible for her to keep 
any secret from her husband. 
When Mary, in her younger years, 
had torn her frock or cut her 
finger, that was always told to the 
Doctor. If a gardener was seen 
idling his time, or a housemaid 
flirting with the groom, that cer- 
tainly would be told to the Doctor. 
What comfort does a woman get 
out of her husband unless she may 
be allowed to talk to him about 
everything? When it had been 
first proposed that Lord Carstairs 
should come into the house as a 
private pupil, she had expressed 
her fear to the Doctor,—because of 
Mary. The Doctor had ridiculed 
her fears, and this had been the 
result. Of course she must tell 
the Doctor. “Oh dear,” she said, 
“what do you think has happened 
while we were up in London ?” 

“ Carstairs was here.” 

“Qh yes, he was here. He 
came on purpose to make a regular 
declaration of love to Mary.” 

“ Nonsense.” 
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“But he did, Jeffrey.” 
“How do you know he came on 
purpose ?” 

“ He told her so.” 

“T did not think the boy had 
so much spirit in him,” said the 
Doctor. This was a way of look- 
ing at it which Mrs. Wortle had 
not expected. Her husband seemed 
rather to approve than otherwise of 
what had been done. At any rate, 
he had expressed none of that loud 
horror which she had expected. 
“ Nevertheless,” continued the Doc- 
tor, “he’s a stupid fool for his 

ains.” 

“T don’t know that he is a fool,” 
said Mrs. Wortle. 

“Yes, he is. He is not yet 
twenty, and he has all Oxford 
before him. How did Mary be- 
have ?” 

“Like an angel,” said Mary’s 
mother. 

“That’s of course. You and I 
are bound to believe so. But what 
did she do, and what did she say ?” 

“She told him that it was simply 
impossible.” 

“So it is—I’m afraid. She at 
any rate was bound to give him no 
encouragement.” 

“She gave him none. She feels 
quite strongly that it is altogether 
impossible. What would Lord 
Bracy say ?” 

“Tf Carstairs were but three or 
four years older,” said the Doctor, 
proudly, “Lord Bracy would have 
much to, be thankful for in the 
attachment on the part of his son, 
if it were met by a return of affec- 
tion on the part of my daughter. 
What better could he want?” 

“ But he is only a boy,” said Mrs. 
Wortle. 

“No; that’s where it iss And 
Mary was quite right to tell him 
that it is impossible. It is im- 
possible. And I trust, for her sake, 
that his words have not touched 
her young heart.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Wortle. 
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“Had it been otherwise, how 
could we have been angry with the 
child ?” 

Now this did seem to the mother 
to be very much in contradiction 
to that which the Doctor had him- 
self said when she had whispered 
to him that Lord Carstairs’s com- 
ing might be dangerous. “I was 
afraid of it, as you know,” said she. 

“ His character has altered dur- 
ing the last twelve months.” 

“T suppose when boys oon into 
men it is so with them.” 

“Not so quickly. A boy oka 
he leaves Eton is not generally 
thinking of these things.” 

“A boy at Eton is not thrown 
into such society,” said Mrs. Wortle. 
“T suppose his being here and see- 
ing Mary every day has done it.” 

“ Poor Mary !” 

“T don’t think she is poor at 
all,” said Mary’s mother. 

“T am afraid she must not dream 
of her young lover.” 

“Of course she will not dream 
of him. She has never entertained 
any idea of the kind. There never 
was a girl with less nonsense of 
that kind than Mary. When Lord 
Carstairs spoke to her to-day, I do 
not suppose she had thought about 
him more than any other boy that 
has been here.” 

“ But she will think now.” 

“No;—not in the least. She 
knows it is impossible.” 

“Nevertheless she will think 
about it. And so will you.” 

“ I! ? 

“ Yes, —why not? Why should 
you be different from other mothers? 
Why should I not think about it 
as other fathers might do? It is 
impossible. I wish it were not. 
For Mary’s sake, I wish he were 
three or four years older. But he 
is as he is, and we know that it 
is impossible. Nevertheless it is 


natural that she should think about 
him. I only hope that she will 
not think > be him too much.” 
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So saying, he closed the conversa- 
tion for that night. 

Mary did not think very much 
about “it” in such a way as to 
create disappointment. She at once 
realised the impossibilities, so far 
as to perceive that the young lord 
was the top brick of the chimney 
as far as she was concerned. The 
top brick of the chimney may be 
very desirable, but one doesn’t cry 
for it, because it is unattainable. 
Therefore Mary did not in truth 
think of loving her young lover. 
He had been to her a very nice 
boy; and so he was still. That ;— 
that, and nothing more. Then had 
come this little episode in her life 
which seemed to lend it a gentle 
tinge of romance. “But had she 
inquired of her bosom she would 
have declared that she had not been 
in love. With her mother there 


was perhaps something of regret. 
But it was exactly the regret which 
may be felt in reference to the top 


brick. It would have been so 
sweet had it been possible; but 
then it was so evidently impos- 
sible. 

With the Doctor the feeling was 
somewhat different. It was not 
quite so manifest to him that this 
special brick was altogether unat- 
tainable, nor even that it. was quite 
the top of the chimney. There was 
no reason why his daughter should 
not marry an earl’s son and heir. 
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No doubt the lad had been confided 
to him in trust. No doubt it would 
have been his duty to havé pre- 
vented anything of the kind, had 
anything of the kind seemed to 
him to be probable. Had there 
been any moment in which the 
duty had seemed to him to be 
a duty, he would have done it, 
even though it had been necessary 
to caution the Earl to take his son 
away from Bowick. But there had 
been nothing of the kind. He had 
acted in the simplicity of his heart, 
and this had been the result. Of 
course it was impossible. He ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was 
so, because of the necessity of those 
Oxford studies and those long years 
which would be required for the 
taking of the degree. But to his 
thinking there was no other ground 
for saying that it was impossible. 
The thing must stand as it was. 
If this youth should show himself 
to be more constant than other 
youths,—which was not probable,— 
and if, at the end of three or four 
years, Mary should not have given 
her heart to any other lover,—which 
was also improbable,—why then, it 
might come to pass that he should 
some day find himself father-in-law 
to the future Earl Bracy. Though 
Mary did not think of it, nor Mrs. 
Wortle, he thought of it,—so as to 
ive an additional interest to these 
disturbed days. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PALACE, 


The possible glory of Mary’s 
future career did not deter the Doc- 
tor from thinking of his troubles, 
—and especially that trouble with 
the Bishop which was at present 
heavy on his hand. He had deter- 
mined not to go on with his action, 
and had so resolved because he had 
felt, in his more sober moments, 
that in bringing the Bishop to dis- 
grace, he would be as a bird soiling 


its own nest. It was that convic- 
tion, and not any idea as to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency, as to 
the truth or falsehood, of the edi- 
tor’s apology, which had actuated 
him. As he had said to his lawyer, 
he did not in the least care for the 
newspaper people. He could not 
condescend to be angry with them. 
The abominable joke as to the two 
verbs was altogether in their line. 
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As coming from them, they were no 
more to him than the ribald words 
of boys which he might hear in the 
street. The offence to him had 
come from the Bishop,—and he 
resolved to spare the Bishop because 
of the Church. But yet something 
must be done. He could not leave 
the man to triumph over him. If 
nothing further were done in the 
matter, the Bishop would have 
triumphed over him. As he could 
not bring himself to expose the 
Bishop, he must see whether he 
could not reach the man by means 
of his own power of words ;—so he 
wrote as follows :— 


“My pear Lorp,—I have to 
own that this letter is written with 
feelings which have been very much 
dacerated by what your lordship- 
has done. I must tell you, in the 
first place, that I have abandoned 
my intention of bringing an action 
against the proprietors of the scur- 
rilous newspaper which your lord- 
‘ship sent me, because I am unwill- 
ing to bring to public notice the 
fact of a quarrel between a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and 
his bishop. I think that, what- 
ever may be the difficulty between 
us, it should be arranged without 
bringing down upon either of us 
adverse criticism from the public 
press. I trust your lordship will 
appreciate my feeling in this matter. 
Nothing less strong could have in- 
luced me to abandon what seems 
to be the most certain means by 
which I could obtain redress. 

“IT had seen the paper which 
your lordship sent. to me before it 
came to me from the palace. The 
scurrilous, unsavoury, and vulgar 
‘words which it contained did not 
matter tome much. I have lived 
dong enough to know that, let a 
man’s own garments be as clean as 
they may be, he cannot hope to 
walk through the world without 
subbing against those who are 
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dirty. It was only when those 
words came to me from your lord- 

ship,—when I found that the ex- 

pressions which [ had read in that 

aper were those to which your 

lordship had before alluded, as be- 

ing criticisms on my conduct in the 

metropolitan press—criticisms 80 

grave as to make your lordship 

think it necessary to admonish me 

respecting them,—it was only then, 

I say, that I considered them to be 

worthy of my notice. When your 

lordship, in admonishing me, found 

it necessary to refer me to the 

metropolitan press, and to caution 

me to look to my conduct because 

the metropolitan press had ex- 

pressed its dissatisfaction, it was, I 

submit to you, natural for me to 

ask you where I should find that 

criticism which had so strongly 

affected your lordship’s judgment. 

There are perhaps half a score of 
newspapers published in London 

whose animadversions I, as a clergy- 
man, might have reason to respect, 

—even if I did not fear them. Was 
I not justified in thinking that at 
least some two or three of these 

had dealt with my conduct, when 

your lordship held the metropoli- 

tan press im terrorem over my 

head? I applied to your lordship 

for the names of these newspapers, 

and your lordship, when pressed 
for a reply, sent to me—that copy 
of ‘ Everybody’s Business.’ 

“T ask your lordship to ask 
yourself whether, so far, I have 
overstated anything. Did not that 
paper come to me as the only 
sample you were able to send me of 
criticism made on my conduct in 
the metropolitan press? No doubt 
my conduct was handled there in 
very severe terms. No doubt the 
insinuations, if true,—or if of such 
kind as to be worthy of credit with 
your lordship, whether true or false, 
—were severe, plain-spoken and 
damning. The language was so 
abominable, so vulgar, so nauseous, 
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that I will not trust myself to re- 
peat it. Your lordship, probably, 
when sending me one copy, kept 
another. Now I must ask your 
lordship,—and I must beg of your 
lordship for a reply,—whether the 
periodical itself has such a charac- 
ter as to justify your lordship in 
founding a complaint against a 
clergyman on its unproved state- 
ments; and also, whether the facts 
of the case, as they were known to 
you, were not such as to make your 
lordship well aware that the in- 
sinuations were false. Before these 
ribald words were printed, your 
lordship had heard all the facts of 
the case from my own lips. Your 
lordship had known me and my 
character for, I think, a dozen 
years. You know the character 
that I bear among others as a 
clergyman, a schoolmaster, and a 
gentleman. You have been aware 
how great is the friendship I have 
felt for the unfortunate gentleman 
whose career is in question, and 
for the lady who bears his name. 
When you read those abominable 
words, did they induce your lord- 
ship to believe that I had been 
guilty of the inexpressible treachery 
of making love to the poor lady 
whose misfortunes I was endeavour- 
ing to relieve, and of doing so al- 
most in my wife’s presence? 

“TI defy you to have believed 
them. Men are various, and their 
minds work in different ways,— 
but the game causes will produce 
the same effects. You have known 
too much of me to have thought it 
possible that I should have done as 
I was accused. I should hold a 
man to be no less than mad who 
could so have believed, knowing as 
much as your lordship knew. Then 
how am I to reconcile to my. idea 
of your lordship’s character the 
fact that you should have sent me 
that paper? What am I to think 
of the process going on in your 
lordship’s mind when your lordship 
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could have brought yourself to use 
a narrative which you must have 
known to be false, made in a news- 
paper which you knew to be scur- 
rilous, as the ground for a solemn 
admonition to a clergyman of my 
age and standing? You wrote to 
me, as is evident from the tone and 
context of your lordship’s letter, 
because you found that the metro- 
politan press had denounced my 
conduct. And this was the proof 
you sent to me that such had been 
the case ! 

“Tt occurred to me at once that,. 
as the paper in question had vilely 
slandered me, I could redress my- 
self by an action of law, and that I 
could prove the magnitude of the 
evil done me by showing the grave- 
importance which your lordship. 
had attached to the words. In 
this way I could have forced an 
answer from your lordship to the 
questions which I now put to you. 
Your lordship would have been 
required to state on oath whether 
you believed those insinuations or 
not; and if so, why you believed 
them. On grounds which I have 
already explained, I have thought 
it improper to doso. Having aban- 
doned that course, I am unable- 
to force any answer from your 
lordship. But 1 appeal to your 
sense of honour and justice whether 
you should not answer my ques- 
tions ;—and I also ask from your 
lordship an ample apology, if, on: 
consideration, you shall feel that. 
you have done me an undeserved 
injury.—I have the honour to be,. 
my lord, your lordship’s most obedi- 
ent, very humble servant, 

“ JEFFREY WortLE.” 


He was rather proud of this 
letter as he read it to himself, and 
et a little afraid of it, feeling that 
e had addressed his Bishop in 
very strong language. It might 
be that the Bishop should send 
him no answer at all, or some curt. 
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note from his chaplain in which 
it would be explained that the tone 
of the letter precluded the Bishop 
from answering it. What should 
he do then? It was not, he thought, 
improbable, that the curt note from 
the chaplain would be all that he 
might receive. He let the letter 
lie by him for four-and - twenty 
hours after he had composed it, 
and then determined that not to 
send it would be cowardly. He 
sent it, and then occupied himself 
for an hour or two in meditating 
the sort of letter he would write to 
the Bishop when that curt reply 
had come from the chaplain. 

That further letter must be one 
which must make all amicable inter- 
course between him and the Bishop 
impossible. And it must be so 
written as to be fit to meet the 
public eye if he should be ever 
driven by the Bishop’s conduct to 
put it in print. A great wrong 
had been done him;—a great 
wrong! The Bishop had been in- 
duced by influences which should 
have had no power over him to 
use his episcopal rod and to smite 
him,—him, Dr. Wortle! He would 
certainly show the Bishop that he 
should have considered beforehand 
whom he was about to smite. 
“ Amo in the cool of the evening !” 
And that given as an expression 
of opinion from the metropolitan 
press in general! He had spared 
the Bishop as far as that action was 
concerned, but he would not spare 
him should he be driven to further 
measures by further injustice. In 
this way he lashed himself again 
into arage. Whenever those odious 
words occurred to him, he was almost 
mad with anger against the Bishop. 

When the letter had been two 
days sent, so that he might have 
had a reply had a reply come to 
him by return of post, he put a copy 
of it into his pocket and rode off to 
callon Mr. Puddicombe. He had 
thought of showing it to Mr. Puddi- 
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combe before he sent it, but his mind 
had revolted from such submission to 
the judgment of another. Mr. Pud- 
dicombe would no doubt have ad- 
vised him not to send it, and then 
he would have been almost com- 
pelled to submit to such advice. 
But the letter was gone now. The 
Bishop had read it, and no doubt 
re-read it two or three times. But 
he was anxious that some other 
clergyman should see it,—that some 
other clergyman should tell him 
that, even if inexpedient, it had 
still been justified. Mr.» Puddi- 
combe had been made acquainted 
with the former circumstances of 
the affair; and now, with his mind 
full of his own injuries, he went 
again to Mr. Puddicombe. 

“It is just the sort of letter that 
you would write as a matter of 
course,” said Mr. Puddicombe. 

“Then I hope that you think it 
is a good letter ?” 

“Good as being expressive, and 
good also as being true, I do think 
it.” 

“ But not good as being wise ?” 

“Had I been in your case I 
should have thought it unnecessary. 
But you are self-demonstrative, and 
cannot control your feelings.” 

“T do not quite understand you.” 

“ What did it all matter? The 
Bishop did a foolish thing in talk- 
ing of the metropolitan press. But 
he had only meant to put you on 
your guard.” 

“TI do not choose to be put on 
my guard in that way,” said the 
Doctor. 

“No; exactly. And he should 
have known you better than to 
suppose you would bear it. Then 
you pressed him, and he found 
himself compelled to send you that. 
stupid newspaper. Of course he 
had made a mistake. But don’t you 
think that the world goes easier 
when mistakes are forgiven ?” 

“I did forgive it, as far as fore- 
going the action.” 
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“ That, I think, was a matter of 
course. If you had succeeded in 
putting the poor Bishop into a 
witness-box you would have had 
every sensible clergyman in Eng- 
land against you. You felt that 
yourself.” 

“Not quite that,” said the Doc- 
tor. 

“Something very near it; and 
therefore you withdrew. But you 
cannot get the sense of the injury 
out of your mind, and therefore 
you have persecuted the Bishop 
with that letter.” 

“ Persecuted ?” 

“He will think so. And so 
should I, had it been addressed to 
me. As I said before, all your 
arguments are true,—only I think 
you have made so much more of 
the matter than was necessary! 
He ought not to have sent you that 
newspaper, nor ought he to have 
talked about the metropolitan press. 
But he did you no harm; nor had 
he wished to do you harm ;—and 
perhaps it might have been as well 
to pass it over.” 

“Could you have done so?” 

“T cannot imagine myself in 
such a position. I could not, at 
any rate, have written such a letter 
as that, even if I would; and should 
have been afraid to write it if I 
could. I value peace and quiet too 
greatly to quarrel with my bishop, 
— unless, indeed, he should attempt 
to impose upon my conscience, 
There was nothing of that kind 
here. I think I should have seen 
that he had made a mistake, and 
have passed it over.” 

The Doctor, as he rode home, 
was, on the whole, better pleased 
with his visit than he had expected 
to be. He had been told that his 
letter was argumentatively true, and 
that in itself had been much. 

At the end of the week he re- 
ceived a reply from the Bishop, 
and found that it was not, at any 
rate, written by the chaplain. 


“ My pear Dr. Wort te,” said the 
reply ; “ your letter has pained me 
exceedingly, because I find that I 
have caused you a degree of annoy- 
ance which I am certainly very sorry 
to have inflicted. When I wrote 
to you in my letter,—which I cer- 
tainly did not intend as an ad- 
monition,—about the metropolitan 
press, I only meant to tell you, for 
your own information, that the 
newspapers were making reference 
to your affair with Mr. Peacocke. 
I doubt whether I know anything 
of the nature of ‘ Everybody’s Busi- 
ness.’ I am not sure even whether 
I had ever actually read the words 
to which you object so strongly. 
At any rate, they had had no 
weight with me. If 1 had read 
them,—which I probably did very 
cursorily,—they did not rest on my 
mind at all when I wrote to you. 
My object was to caution you, not 
at all as to your own conduct, but 
as to others who were speaking evil 
of you. 

“ As to the action of which you 
spoke so strongly when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you here, I am 
very glad that you abandoned it, 
for your own sake and for mine, 
and for the sake of all generally 
to whom the peace of the Church is 
dear. 

“As to the nature of the lan- 
guage in which you have found 
yourself compelled to write to me, 
I must remind you that it is un- 
usual as coming from a clergyman 
toa bishop. I am, however, ready 
to admit that the circumstances of 
the case were unusual, and I can 
understand that you should have 
felt the matter severely. Under 
these circumstances, I trust that 
the affair may now be allowed to 
rest without any breach of those 
kind feelings which have hitherto 
existed between us.—Yours very 
faithfully, C. Broventon.” 


“Tt is a beastly letter,” the 
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Doctor said to himself, when he 
had read it,— “a beastly letter ;” 
and then he put it away without 
saying any more about it to him- 
self or to any one else. It had 
appeared to him to be a “ beastly 
letter,” because it had exactly the 
effect which the Bishop had in- 
tended. It did not eat “ humble- 
pie;” it did not give him the full 
satisfaction of a complete apology ; 
and yet it left no room for a further 
rejoinder. It had declared that no 
censure had been intended, and ex- 
pressed sorrow that annoyance had 
been caused. But yet to the Doc- 
tor’s thinking it was an unmanly 
letter. “Not intended as an ad- 
monition!” Then why had the 


Bishop written in that severely 
affectionate and episcopal style? 
He had intended it as an admoni- 
tion, and the excuse was false. So 
thought the Doctor, and comprised 
all his criticism in the one epithet 
given above. After that he put 
the letter away, and determined to 
think no more about it. 

“ Will. you come in and see Mrs. 
Peacocke after lunch?’ the Doctor 
said to his wife the next morning. 
They paid their visit together; and 
after that, when the Doctor called 
on the lady, he was generally ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wortle. So 
much had been effected by ‘ Every- 
body’s Business,’ and its abomina- 
tions. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—THE JOURNEY. 


We will now follow Mr. Peacocke 
for a while upon his journey. He 
began his close connection with 
Robert Lefroy by paying the man’s 
bill at the inn before he left 
Broughton, and after that found 
“himself called upon to defray every 
trifle of expense incurred as they 
went along. Lefroy was very anx- 
ious to stay for a week in town. 
It would, no doubt, have been two 
weeks or a month had his com- 
panion given way;—but on this 
matter a line of conduct had been 
- fixed by Mr. Peacocke in conjunc- 
tion with the Doctor from which 
he never departed. “If you will 
not be guided by me, I will go 
without you,” Mr. Peacocke had 
said, “and leave you to follow 
your own devices on your own re- 
sources.” 

“And what can you do by your- 
self ?” 

“Most probably I shall be able 
to learn all that I want to learn. 
It may be that I shall fail to learn 
anything either with you or with- 
out you. I am willing to make 
the attempt with you if you will 


come along at once;—but I will 
not be delayed for a single day. 
I shall go whether you go or stay.” 
Then Lefroy had yielded, and had 
agreed to be put on board a Ger- 
man steamer starting from South- 
ampton to New York. 

But an hour or two before the 
steamer started he made a revela- 
tion. “This is dll gammon, Pea- 
cocke,” he said, when on board. 

“ What is all gammon?” 

“My taking you across to the 
States.” 

“ Why is it gammon ?” 

“ Because Ferdinand died more 
than a year since ;—almost immedi- 
ately after you took her off.” 

“Why did you not tell me that 
at Bowick?” 

“ Because you were so uncommon 
uncivil. Was it likely I should 
have told you that when you cut 
up so uncommon rough ?” 

“ An honest man would have told 
me the very moment that he saw 
me.” 

“When one’s poor brother has 
died, one does not blurt it like that 
all at once.” 
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“ Your poor brother !” 

“ Why not my poor brother as 
well as anybody else’s? And her 
husband too! How was I to let 
it out in that sort of way? At any 
rate, he is dead as Julius Cesar. 
I saw him buried,—right away at 
’Frisco.” 

“ Did he go to San Francisco ?” 

“ Yes,—we both went there right 
away from St. Louis. When we 
got up to St. Louis we were on our 
way with them other fellows. No- 
body meant to disturb you, but 
Ferdy got drunk, and would go 
and have a spree, as he called it.” 

“ A spree, indeed !” 

“ But we were off by train to 
Kansas at five o’clock the next 
morning. The devil wouldn’t keep 
him sober, and he died of D. T. the 
day after we got him to ’Frisco. 
So there’s the truth of it, and you 
needn't go to New York at all. 
Hand me the dollars. I'll be off 
to the States; and you can go back 
and marry the widow,—or leave 
her alone, just as you please.” 

They were down below when 
this story was told, sitting on their 
portmanteaus in the little cabin 
in which they were to sleep. The 
prospect of the ‘journey certainly 
had no attraction for Mr. Pea- 
cocke. His companion was most 
distasteful to him; the ship was 
abominable; the expense was most 
severe. How gladly would he avoid 
it all if it were possible!” “ You 
know it all as well as if you were 
there,” said Robert, “and were 
standing on his grave.’ He did 
believe it. The man in all proba- 
bility had at the last moment told 
the true story. Why not go back 
and be married again? The Doctor 
could be got to believe it. 

But then if it were not true? 
It was only for a moment that he 
doubted. “I must go to ’Frisco all 
the same,” he said. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I must in truth stand 


upon his grave. I must have 
proof that he has been buried 
there.” 

“ Then you may go by yourself,” 
said Robert Lefroy. He had said 
this more than once or twice 
already, and had been made to 
change his tone. He could go or 
stay as he pleased, but no money 
would be paid to him until Pea- 
cocke had in his possession posi- 
tive proof of Ferdinand Lefroy’s 
death. So the two made their un- 
pleasant journey to New York to- 
gether. There was complaining on 
the way, even as to the amount 
of liquor that should be allowed. 
Peacocke would pay for nothing 
that he did not himself order. 
Lefroy had some small funds of his 
own, and was frequently drunk 
while on board. There were many 
troubles; but still they did at last 
reach New York. 

Then there was a great question 
whether they would go on direct 
from thence to San Francisco, or 
delay themselves three or four days 
by going round by St. Louis. Le- 
froy was anxious to go to St. Louis, 
—and on that account Peacocke 
was almost resolved to take tickets 
direct through for San Francisco. 
Why should Lefroy wish to go 
to St. Louis? But then, if the story 
were altogether false, some truth 
might be learned at St. Louis; 
and it was at last decided that 
thither they would go. As they 
went on from town to town, chang- 
ing carriages first at one place and 
then at another, Lefroy’s manner 
became worse and worse, and his 
language more and more threatening. 
Peacocke was asked whether he 
thought a man was to be brought 
all that distance without being 
paid for his time. “You will be 
paid when you have performed 
your part of the bargain,” said Pea- 
cocke. 

“T'll see some part of the money 
at St. Louis,” said Lefroy, “or 
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Ill know the reason why. A 
thousand dollars! What are a 
thousand dollars? Hand out the 
money.” This was said as they 
were sitting together in a corner 
or separated portion of the smok- 
ing-room of a little hotel at which 
they were waiting for a steamer 
which was to take them down the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. Peacocke 
looked round and saw that they 
were alone. 

“T shall hand out nothing till 
I see your brother’s grave,” said 
Peacocke. 

“You won’t?” 

“Not a dollar! What is the 
good of your going on like that? 
You ought to know me well enough 
by this time.” 

“But you do not know me well 
enough. You must have taken 
me for a very tame sort o’ crittur.” 

“ Perhaps I have.” 

“Maybe you'll change your 
mind.” 

“Perhaps I shall. It is quite 
possible that you should murder 
me. But you will not get any 
money by that.” 

“Murder you! You ain’t worth 
murdering.” Then they sat in 
silence, waiting another hour and 
a half till the steamboat came. 
The reader will understand that it 
must have been a bad time for Mr. 
Peacocke. 

They were on the steamer to- 
gether for about twenty-four hours, 
during which Lefroy hardly spoke 
a word. As far as his companion 
could understand he was out of 
funds, because he remained sober 
during the greater part of the day, 
taking only what amount of liquor 
was provided for him. Before, 
however, they reached St. Louis, 
which they did late at night, he 
had made acquaintance with certain 
fellow - travellers, and was drunk 
and noisy when they got out upon 
the quay. Mr. Peacocke bore his 
position as well as he could, and 





accompanied him up to the hotel. 
It was arranged that they should 
remain two days at St. Louis, and 
then start for San Francisco by the 
railway which runs across the State 
of Kansas. Before he went to bed 
Lefroy insisted on going into the 
large hall in which, as is usual in 
American hotels, men sit and loaf 
and smoke and read the news- 
papers. Here, though it was twelve 
o'clock, there was still a crowd; 
and Lefroy, after he had seated 
himself and lit his cigar, got u 
from his seat and addressed all the 
men around him. 

“ Here’s a fellow,” said he, “ has 
come out from England to find 
out what’s become of Ferdinand 
Lefroy.” 

“T knew Ferdinand Lefroy,” 
said one man, “and I know you 
too, Master Robert.” 

“ What has become of Ferdinand 
Lefroy ?” asked Mr. Peacocke. 

“ He’s gone where all the good 
fellows go,” said another. 

“You mean that he is dead?” 
asked Peacocke. 

“Of course he’s dead,” said 
Robert. “I’ve been telling him 
so ever since we left England; but 
he is such a d unbelieving in- 
fidel that he wouldn’t credit the 
man’s own brother. He won’t learn 
much here about him.” 

“Ferdinand Lefroy,” said the 
first man, “died on the way as he 
was going out West. I was over 
the road the day after.” 

“You know nothing about it,” 
said Robert. “He died at ’Frisco 
two days after we’d got him there.” 

“He died at Ogden Junction, 
where you turn down to Utah 
city.” 





“You didn’t see him dead,” said . 


the other. 

“Tf I remember right,” continued 
the first man, “they’d taken him 
away to bury him somewhere just 
there in the neighbourhood. I 
didn’t care much about him, and I 
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didn’t ask any particular questions. 
He was a drunken beast,—better 
dead than alive.” ' 

“You’ve been drunk as often as 
him, I guess,” said Robert. 

“TI never gave nobody the trouble 
to bury me, at any rate,” said the 
other. 

“Do you mean to say positively 
of your own knowledge,” asked 
Peacocke, “that Ferdinand Lefroy 
died at that station ?” 

“Ask him; he’s his brother, 
and he ought to know best.” 

“T tell you,” said Robert, earn- 
estly, “that we carried him on to 
’Friseo, and there he died. If you 
think you know best, you can go 
to Utah city and wait there till 
you hear all about it. I guess 
they'll make you one of their elders 
if you wait long enough.” Then 
they all went to bed. 

It was now clear to Mr. Peacocke 
that the man as to whose life or 
death he was so anxious had really 
died. The combined evidence of 
these men, which had come out 
without any preconcerted arrange- 
ment, was proof to his mind. But 
there was no evidence which he 
could take back with him to Eng- 
land and use there as proof in a 
court of law, or even before the 
Bishop and Dr. Wortle. On the 
next morning, before Robert Lefroy 
was up, he got hold of the man 
who had been so positive that 
death had overtaken the poor 
wretch at the railway station, which 
is distant from San Francisco two 
days’ journey. Had the man died 
there, and been buried there, no- 
thing would be known of him in 
San Francisco. The journey to San 
Francisco would be entirely thrown 
away, and he would be as badly off 
as ever. 

“I wouldn’t like to say for cer- 
tain,” said the man when he was 
interrogated. “I only tell you 
what they told me. As I| was pass- 
ing along, somebody said as Ferdy 
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Lefroy had been taken dead out of 
the cars on to the platform. Now 
you know as much about it as I 
do.” 

He was thus assured that at any 
rate the journey to San Francisco 
had not been altogether a fiction. 
The man had gone “ West,” as had 
been said, and nothing more would 
be known of him at St. Louis. He 
must still go on upon his journey 
and make such inquiry as might 
be possible at the Ogden Junction. 

On the day but one following 
they started again, taking their 
tickets as far as Leavenworth. 
They were told by the officials that 
they would find a train at Leaven- 
worth waiting to take them on 
across country into the regular San 
Francisco line. But, as is not un- 


usual with railway officials in that 
part of the world, they were de- 
ceived. At Leavenworth they were 
forced to remain for four-and-twenty 
hours, and there they put them- 


selves up at a miserable hotel in 
which they were obliged to occupy 
the same room. It was a rough, 
uncouth place, in which, as_ it 
seemed to Mr. Peacocke, the men 
were more uncourteous to him, and 
the things aronnd more unlike to 
what he had met elsewhere, than 
in any other town of the Union. 
Robert Lefroy, since the first night 
at St. Louis, had become sullen 
rather than disobedient. He had 
not refused to go op when the 
moment came for starting, but had 
left it in doubt till the last moment 
whether he did or did not intend 
to prosecute his journey. When 
the ticket was taken for him he 
pretended to be altogether indiffer- 
ent about it, and would himself give 
no help whatever in any of the 
usual troubles of travelling. But 
as far as this little town of Leaven- 
worth he had been carried, and 
Peacocke now began to think it 
probable that he might succeed in 
taking him to San Francisco. 
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On that night he endeavoured to 
induce him to go first to bed, but 
in this he failed. Lefroy insisted 
on remaining down at the bar, 
where he had ordered for himself 
some liquor for which Mr. Peacocke, 
in spite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, would have to pay. If 
the man would get drunk and lie 
there, he could not help himself. 
On this he was determined, that 
whether with or without the man, 
he would go on by the first train; 
—and so he took himself to his 
bed. 

He had been there perhaps half 
an hour when his companion came 
into the room,—certainly not drunk. 
He seated himself on his bed, and 
-then, pulling to him a large travel- 
ling-bag which he used, he un- 
packed it altogether, laying all the 
things which it contained out upon 
the bed. “What are you doing 
that for?’ said Mr. Peacocke; “ we 
have to start from here to-morrow 
morning at five.” 

“[’m not going to start to-mor- 
row at five, nor yet to-morrow at 
all, nor yet next day.” 

“You are not?” 

“Not if 1 know it. I have had 
enough of this game. I am not 
going further west for any one. 
Iland out the money. You have 
. been told everything about my 
brother, true and honest, as far as 
- ] know it. Hand out ghe money.” 

“Not a dollar,” said Peacocke. 
“All that I have heard as yet will 
be of no service to me. As far as 
I can see, you will earn it; but 
you will have to come on a little 
further yet.” 

“Not a foot; I ain’t a-going out 
of this room to-morrow.” 

“Then I must go,without you ;— 
that’s all.” 

“You may go and be But 
you'll have to shell out the money 
first, old fellow.” 

“ Not a dollar.” 

“You won't?” 
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“Certainly I will not. How 
often have I told you so?” 

“Then I shall take it.” 

“That you will find very diffi- 
cult. In the first place, if you 
were to cut my throat——” 

“Which is just what I intend 
to do.” 

“If you were to cut my throat, 
—which in itself will be difficult, 
—you would only find the trifle 
of gold which I have got for our 
journey as far as Frisco. That 
won’t do you much good. The rest 
is in circular notes, which to you 
would be of no service whatever.” 

“My God!” said the man sud- 
denly, “1 am not going to be done in 
this way.” And with that he drew 
out a bowie-knife which he had 
concealed among the things which 
he had extracted from the bag. 
“You don’t know the sort of coun- 
try you’reinnow. They don’t think 
much here of the life of such a 
skunk as you. If you mean to 
live till to-morrow morning you 
must come to terms.” 

The room was a narrow chamber 
in which two beds ran along the 
wall, each with its foot to the 
other, having a narrow space be- 
tween them and the other wall. 
Peacocke occupied the one nearest 
to the dour. Lefroy now got up 
from the bed in the further corner, 
and with the bowie-knife in his 
hand, rushed against the door as 
though to prevent his companion’s 
escape. Peacocke, who was in bed 
undressed, sat up at once; but as 
he did so he brought a revolver out 
from under the pillow. “So you 
have been and armed yourself; 
have you?” said Robert Lefroy. 

“Yes,” said Peacocke ;—“if you 
come nearer me with that knife I 
shall shoot you. Put it down.” 

“Likely | shall put it down at 
your bidding.” 

With the pistol still held at the 
other man’s head, Peacocke slowly 
extricated himself from his bed, 
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“Now,” said he, “if you don’t 
come away from the door I shall 
fire one barrel just to let them 
know in the house what sort of 
affair is going on. Put the knife 
down. You know that I shall not 
hurt you then.” ‘ 

After hesitating for a moment 
or two, Lefroy did put the knife 
down. “I didn’t mean anything, 
old fellow,” said he. “I only 
wanted to frighten you.” 

“Well, you have frightened me. 
Now, what’s to come next ?”’ 

“ No, I ain’t ;—not frightened you 
a bit. A pistol’s always better than 
a knife any day. Well now, I'll 
tell ye how it all is.” Saying this, 
he seated himself on his own bed, 
and began a long narration. He 
would not go further west than 
Leavenworth. Whether he got his 
money or whether he lost it; he 
would not travel a foot further. 
There were reasons which would 
make it disagreeable for him to go 
into California. But he made a 
proposition. If Peacocke would 
only give him money enough to 
support himself for the necessary 
time, he would remain at [eaven- 
worth till his companion should 
return there, or would make his 
way to Chicago, and stay there till 
Peacocke should come to him. 
Then he proceeded to explain how 
absolute evidence might be obtained 
at San Francisco as to his brother’s 
death. “That fellow was lying 
altogether,” he said, “about my 
brother dying at the Ogden station. 
He was very bad there, no doubt, 
and we thought it was going to be 
all up with him. He had the hor- 
rors there, worse than I ever saw 
before, and I hope never to see the 
like again. But we did get him on 
to San Francisco; and when he 
was able to walk into the city on 
his own legs, I thought that, might 
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be, he would rally and come round. 
However, in two days he died ;—and 
we buried him in the big cemetery 
just out of the town.” 

“Did you put a stone over him?” 

“Yes; there is a stone as large 
as life. You'll find the name on it, 
—Ferdinand Lefroy of Kilbrack, 
Louisiana. Kilbrack was the name 
of our plantation, where we should 
be living now as gentlemen ought, 
with three hundred niggers of our 
own, but for these accursed North- 
ern hypocrites.” 

“ How can I find the stone?” 

“There’s a chap there who knows, 
I guess, where all them graves are 
to be found. But it’s on the right 
hand, a long way down, near the 
far wall at the bottom, just where: 
the ground takes a little dip to the 
north. It ain’t so long ago but 
what the letters on the stone will 
be as fresh as if they were cut 
yesterday.” 

“Does no one in San Francisco 
know of his death?” 

“There’s a chap named Burke 
at Johnson’s, the cigar-shop in 
Montgomery Street. He was bro- 
ther to one of our party, and he 
went out to the funeral. Maybe 
you'll find him, or, any way, some 
traces of him.” 

The two men sat up discussing 
the matter nearly the whole of the 
night, and Peacocke, before he 
started, had brought himself to 
accede to Lefroy’s last proposition. 
He did give the man money enough 
to support him for two or three 
weeks and also to take him to 


Chicago, promising at the same 
time that he would hand to him 
the thousand dollars at Chicago 
should he find him there at the 
appointed time,:and should he also 


have found Ferdinand Lefroy’s 
grave at San Francisco in the man- 
ner described. 











Ir is one of Lord Bacon’s apo- 
thegms that the brains of some 
creatures taken in wine, as hares, 
hens, deer, are said to sharpen 
memory. This opinion must have 
broken down under experiment, or 
no dishes would be more in request 
than those in which brains were 
the principal ingredients ; nor would 
there be any incivility in setting 
these savoury remedies before our 
guests, for defective memory is a 
fashionable ‘complaint no one is 
ashamed to accuse himself of. La 
Bruyére indeed regards the con- 
fession or claim to one as a re- 
source of egoism, under cover of 
which men arrogate to themselves 
superior qualities. “Men talking 
of themselves avow only small de- 
fects and those compatible with 
great talents and noble qualities. 
Thus they complain of bad mem- 
ory; inwardly satisfied, and con- 
scious of good sense and sound judg- 
ment, they submit to the reproach 
of absence of mind and reverie as 
though it took for granted their 
bel esprit.” It is, in fact, the one 
question about our _ intellectual 
selves we may discuss in a mixed 
company. It involves no real self- 
depreciation to accuse ourselves of 
bad memory ; for defective memory, 
in social popular discourse, is re- 
garded as an accidental disadvah- 
tage outside the higher faculties, and 
with little more to do with the 
thinking part of us than short- 
sightedness, or the broad face attri- 
buted to himself by the Spectator. 
This prevalent indulgent tone in 
no way falls in with philosophical 
language towards this deficiency. 
“Memory,” to recall Locke’s judgment 
to our readers, “ is subject to two de- 
fects: jirst, that it loses the idea 
quite, and so far it produces perfect 
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ignorance ; secondly, that it moves 
slowly, and retrieves not the ideas — 
that it has, and are laid up in store, 
quick enough to serve the mind upon 
occasion. This, if it be to a great 
degree, is stupidity; and he who 
through this default in his memory 
has not the ideas that are really 
preserved there, ready at hand 
when need and occasion calls for 
them, were almost as good be with- 
out them quite, since they serve 
him to little purpose. The dull 
man who loses the opportunity 
whilst he is seeking in his mind for 
those ideas that should serve his 
turn, is not much more happy in 
his knowledge than one that is 
perfectly ignorant. It is the busi- 
ness, therefore, of the memory to 
furnish the mind with those dor- 
mant ideas which it has present 
occasion for; in the having them 
ready at hand on all occasions, con- 
sists that which we call invention, 
fancy, and quickness of parts.” In 
fact, however, it is only the small 
change of memory that people will- 
ingly proclaim themselves short of : 
by the very act of owning it, taking 
for granted the store of gold laid up 
and ready for the intellect’s greater 
needs. 

The truth is, it is not a personal 
topic that particularly interests any 
one but the man’s self. Men trouble 
themselves very little about the 
memory of their friends, except 
when some lapse interferes with 
their own convenience. They take 
a man as he is, without speculating 
on the difference a better memory 
would have made in him. He is 
viewed as a whole. What he can 
recall—in what order his mind 
stands in its innermost recesses— 
is nothing to other men, however 
much it may affect his place in the 
2F 
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world. Regrets on this head pass 
as so many words of course. And 
yet, if there is truth in them, they 
mean a great deal—they account 
for a great deal. Nobody can do 
much in the department he has 
‘chosen without having tenacity of 
memory in it. A man may forget 
what he pleases out of his own 
sphere of thought and practice, but 
he must have a ready, clear memory 
in that sphere, or he will make no 
way ;-and for this reason, that if 
he forgets in that sphere, there has 
been defect in the great preliminary 
of attention. In the way most*men 
have learned what they are assumed 
to know, they have no right to ex- 
pect to remember it. A good 
memory, as a rule, represents much 
more than itself. It indicates a 


mind capable of a keener, more 
fixed, more single attention than 
ordinary men can bestow on any- 
thing beyond their immediate per- 


sonal interests—a mind open to 
receive, a judgment ready to weigh 
what is worth retaining, a capacity 
for quick selection and concentra- 
tion of thought. 

Are really strong, vivid impres- 
sions ever forgotten? and does not a 
generally treacherous memory imply 
a universal defect and want of stam- 
ina, either congenital or due to self- 
neglect? We read of the great memo- 
ries of great men; but does not this 
mean that what they have once 
seen, done, learned, was welcomed 
with a warmer reception, scored at 
the time with a deeper incision, 
engraved in larger, stronger char- 
acters than is the case with ordinary 
men—and in this way made their 
own? Most people receive facts 
and knowledge into their minds, 
not as permanent inhabitants, but 
as lodgers. If only they heard 
with all their ears, saw with an 
undistracted gaze, listened with an 
undivided attention, took all in 
with resolute apprehensivn at the 
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time, they would be providing a 
home for new ideas. Everybody 
who does all this remembers—can 
recall at will. The habit of such 
attention is the building of an 
edifice where everything is assigned 
its proper place, and can be found 
when wanted. 

We believe that all minds have 
a sort of lumber-room wherein toss 
the past events of life, fragments 
and tatters of the knowledge once 
acquired and the facts once familiar. 
For want of active measures for 
storing them on their first recep- 
tion, these lie irrecoverable, or at 
best unavailable, for present need. 
And if persons put themselves to 
the question, they need be at no loss 
to account for this. Probably of 
all habits of mind, inattention is 
earliest contracted and most diffi- 
cult to dislodge. Where it has 
gained a firm footing, even the will 
cannot cure it. We believe nothing 
is so rare as a power of unbroken 
attention. The seductive pleasures 
of wool-gathering insinuate them- 
selves, fasten themselves, offer 
themselves like an easy cushion, 
assert themselves as originality and 
invention, — divert, amuse, take 
prisoner, lap in Elysium before 
the victim is aware of his lapse 
or can rally his powers to the 
immediate demands of the hour. 
Wherever there has been this sort 
of bargain between duty and in- 
dolence, to attend no more than is 
necessary for the present occasion, 
drifting off into dreamland as a 
relaxation, there the memory has 
been incurably weakened. There 
should be a surplus of attention, 
a concentration beyond the neces- 
sities of the hour, to form a 
memory. 

This formation of memory starts 
with consciousness, and has its 
moral aspect. Where the interests 
centre in self and its immediate 
surroundings, the memory cannot 
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belaying up treasures for the future. 
We see the difference in the young- 
est children. It is a great thing, 
of course, to teach in an interesting 
way so as to make attention as little 
painful an effort as possible. The 
child so taught starts at an advan- 
tage; but there is a subtle form of 
selfishness that eludes all benevo- 
lent aims to enlarge the range of 
interests, that refuses to see beyond 
the charmed circle, and shackles 
and confines the memory at the 
outset. We may almost foretell of 
some children that they will re- 
member what now occupies them 
se deeply, because we see no under- 
current of self at work interfering 
with the free reception of new con- 
genial ideas; while others take in 
new thoughts with a reserve; half 
occupied with themselves, if they 
attend, turning the new acquire- 
ment into an occasion for present 
show and self-glory. The phrase 
“hits the fancy,” explains the pos- 
ture of mind. Nothing hits the 
fancy of some children apart from 
self; with others, the object which 
hits and seizes the attention stands 
single, and takes them out of them- 
selves. Sir Walter Scott owns to 
this memory. “I had always a 
wonderful facility in retaining in 
my memory whatever verses pleased 
me:” quoting the old Borderer 
_who had no command of his mem- 
ory, and only retained what hit his 
fancy. “My memory was precise- 
ly of the same kind; it seldom 
failed to preserve most tenaciously 
a favourite passage of poetry, a 
play -house ditty, or, above all, a 
Border-raid ballad; but names, 
dates, and the other technicalities 
of history escaped me in a most 
melancholy degree.” Of course 
this early passion of interest implies 
a bias. The memory here came by 
nature, was not cultivated by self- 
mastery; but, while following a 
bent, it carried him out of himself 
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and beyond himself, which it is 
an important function of memory 
to do. All people have not only a 
memory, but a tenacious memory 
for some things. If for nothing 
useful, if not for things observed, 
for things learnt, for thought, for 
events, for persons, for the outsides 
of things, for words, for names, for 
dates, — yet for follies, vanities, 
trifles, grudges connected with self; 
and especially for losses, wrongs, 
slights, snubs, disparagements, in- 
juries, real or fancied, inflicted in 
the course of a lifetime on that 
dear» self. If memory is not put 
to its legitimate uses, subjected to 
rule, given work to do, it degener- 
ates into a mere deposit, a residu- 
um of worthless refuse, degrading 
the nature it should elevate, sup- 
plying the mind with unwholesome 
fuod, on which it largely broods 
and ruminates. Of the same class 
is the memory roused out of its 
lethargy by the presence of others— 
as, for example, on the revival of 
former acquaintance—into a sort 
of malignant. activity; a memory 
dissociated from sympathy, recalling 
precisely the things which ought to 
be forgotten—misfortunes, humilia- 
tions, and the like—and forcing on 
reluctant ears with unflinching ac- 
curacy of detail, facts long erased 
from busier, fuller, better-trained 
memories, as though inspired by a 
sort of necessity to let loose the 
unmannerly crowd of revived im- 
ages where it gives most annoy- 
ance. Ilow often we wish for 
others the reverse of what we desire 
for ourselves! If they could onl~ 
forget ! 

There are memories that seem 
self-acting instruments, stimulated 
neither by feeling nor intellect; 
as though eye and ear stamped 
words and characters on the brain 
independent of thought and will, 
and with no relation to the idio- 
syncrasy of the owner. Something 
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in the signs of time, number, name, 
gets a mysterious hold. These as- 
sociate themselves with some qua- 
lity in the man in a way incom- 
prehensible to the observer. Me- 
mories average and fallacious on 
general topics, have an unfailing 
accuracy in retaining rows of figures 
and arbitrary combinations of let- 
ters. Nor can the possessor of 
these fixed impressions account 
any better than another for this 
speciality. What comes to us by 
nature we regard as proper to man. 
It is the absence or failure of it 
that takes us by surprise. Again, 
there are memories where the in- 
tellect is conspicuously below par, 
which expend themselves with 


marked success on trivial, minute 
matters, removed from any reason- 
able connection with themselves. 
Thus they regard their fellow-crea- 
tures perhaps on the side of age: 
how old they are; on what day 


their birthday falls. It ison this 
point that they bring themselves 
into relation with their fellow-men, 
on which they can draw compari- 
sons and find affinities. Or it may 
be the expenditure of money: 
what things cost ; what people died 
worth; and so on. Whatever the 
subject of recollection, it is con- 
nected with anything rather than 
the inner self of the object dwelt 
on. 

However, these are the curiosi- 
ties of our subject. It is this view 
of memory as something arbitrary 
that makes it easy for people to 
accuse themselves of the want of 
it: great feats of recollection of this 
class serving the ordinary loose de- 
fective memory a good turn. It 
cannot be said of any natural power 
that it is without legitimate pur- 
pose or use; but no reasonable 
man regrets that he does not know 
everybody’s birthday, or that he 
cannot reproduce a dozen figures in 
a line that have once met his eye. 
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What men do need for themselves 
is the memory that puts them in a 
position to cultivate and use their 
other gifts; that makes a judicious 
selection at starting ; that stores what 
is worth keeping; that lets nothing 
slip that belongs to the develop- 
ment of their aptitude or genius; 
that arranges its treasures in order, 
for use; that can meet a sudden 
occasion; that retains whatever it 
is desirable to keep. Such a mem- 
ory is not a faculty in itself—it is 
the indication, and, indeed, proof 
of many other faculties, and also of 
self-management. Some new ideas 
find such congenial soil that it is 
no merit to make them welcome; 
but how many must own to them- 
selves that the will failed rather 
than the understanding, when 
what was uncongenial and difficult 
was first presented to them, and the 
choice given of acceptance or pas- 
sive rejection? Then was their op- 
portunity; then memory was open 
and receptive; but they indolently 
suffered knowledge to pass over 
their minds like the shade of a cloud, 
which they might have made their 
own by a resolute effort of sus- 
tained, however painful attention. 
So far as a strong will directed to 
good ends is a virtue, memory of 
this character seen in its function 
is a virtue, and tells for the man 
morally as well as intellectually. 
In this view of things, in propor- 
tion to the man’s natural powers, 
his confession of bad or defective 
memory is a serious avowal, to 
which his hearers may attach more 
importance than he himself is will- 
ing to give it. 

While a strong and vast memory 
is an object of vague longing with 
us all, as a fact, people often wish 
for it who have already as much as 
is good for them—as much as they 
can make good use of; that is, 
they have it in proportion to their 
other gifts. Their grasp of thought 
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of the deep and abstract, could 
never have been a powerful one; 
their interest in large subjects never 
keen or sustained: and a dispro- 
portionate memory is a property un- 
manageable in weak and indiscreet 
hands; it imprisons the mind 
within its own range and lends 
itself to display. People so gifted, 
in sober truth, require an excess 
of modesty, sympathy, and discre- 
tion, to keep the gift from being 
obtrusive and troublesome. To 
employ the memory in tours de 
force, which is the very natural and 
indeed excusable temptation, often 
defeats its object; impressing the 
hearer rather with the exhibitor’s 
vanity or want of judgment than 
with the wonder or splendour of 
the display. Society would not be 
the better for a large accession of 
memories of the class of Mrs. Tibbs 
in the “Citizen of the World.” 
Our readers will recall the scene at 
Vauxhall, where the city widow 
on her good behaviour, and unwill- 
ing to forfeit all pretensions to 
politeness, has to sit and listen 
to that lady’s song of portentous 
length, of which she would not 
spare her party a single verse: 
“Mrs. Tibbs therefore kept on sing- 
ing, and we continued to listen; till 
at last, when the song was just con- 
cluded, the waiter came to inform 
us that the water-works (which 
the widow had gone to see) were 
over !” 

A good memory of the social 
order, stimulated by companionship 
and conversation, is indeed a de- 
lightful faculty when it is sup- 
ported by wit and observation ; 
but the people who long for it 
might not be equal to the charge 
of such an engine, and indeed per- 
sons largely gifted this way some- 
times makes us realise that there are 
things it is good to forget. They 
are apt to run off into surplus- 
age of detail and the like. Their 





memory rather obeys some inner 
law than is guided by sympathy 
with the general mind. People 
with exact memories of scenes in 
which they have played a part, do 
not always consider how far this 
minuteness and exactness are worth 
the hearer’s attention, or are likely 
to suit his turn of mind. A strong 
hold of self, an intense sense of the 
Ego, is almost a necessary accom- 
paniment of great memories that 
show themselves in social inter- 
course. Whatever touches this, 
whether through pain or pleasure, 
makes an impression beyond the 
ordinary measure. A man’s self 
may be said to be all he has, and 
every man has this; but the differ- 
ence is surprising between qne man 
and another in the hold and real- 
ising of this possession. It is an 
intellectual, not a moral difference. 
It is strength. But it occasionally 
puts the man of strong memory 
a little out of step with his au- 
ditors. He finds himself listened 
to with interest while his memory 
runs in the groove of his hearers’ 
tastes and likings; while it supple- 
ments theirs; while he reveals stores 
which are of the quality they can 
value and would willingly make 
their own; while he is the channel 
of communication with noted per- 
sons and eventful doings not other- 
wise approachable ;—and he does not 
always understand the grounds of 
his power of sustaining the atten- 
tion of others, and reckons on tak- 
ing it along with him farther than 
it willingly would go;—into occa- 
sions which only concern his private 
interests and merely personal mat- 
ters. We hope to heat—what his 
powers allow us a right to expect 
—a reproduction of some vivid 
scene, some occasion appealing to 
the general sympathies, some touch 
of human nature given with verbal 
truth of word and tone, some trait 
of humour, wit, or wisdom, of which 
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his memory is the sole chronicler ; 
or, at least, to be enlightened, 
cleared up, set right on some point 
that concerns us. Instead of this 
we find ourselves involved in some 
dull narrative, some incident, some 
intricate dispute, either out of the 
hearer’s line of interest and com- 
prehension, or in its nature trivial, 
and the proper prey of oblivion. 
If it occupies his mind, he does not 
always see why it should not charm 
other ears, and hold them in the 
willing bondage his clear, sustained, 
vivid narrative is used to do on sub- 
jects not more interesting or impor- 
tant to himself. 

Great memories in all but great 
men are, it may be observed, apt to 
be infested by hobbies. Mankind, 
as such, has its infatuations, taken 
up with eagerness, but presently 
laid down again out of mere inca- 
pacity to secure the attention of 
others ; a condition necessary to the 
permanent existence of hobbies, 
which are essentially sociable things. 
Even while they are in full force in 
unretentive minds, the facilities for 
escape prevent their being the tax 
and infliction upon others which a 
hobby in the hands of a powerful 
memory and practised delivery is 
felt to be;—a memory that never 
loses its thread or relaxes its hold 
of a forced, unwilling attention. 
There is an alliance between voice 
and the propensity under discus- 
sion. Either the social memory 
cultivates the voice to sustained 
effort, or the voice, strong and 
sounding, stimulates the talking 
power. It may be some benevolent 
scheme, some view, some discovery, 
some grievance, some panacea, some 
standing quarrel, some political or 
religious theory; but whatever it 
is, it is unwelcome—the speaker is 
known for this flaw. We are in for 
a repetition of what we have heard 
before without interest ; there is no 
freshness of handling. He is excel- 
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lent, delightful, edifying—the best 
company—the past is quickened 
into life under his spell; what he 
has seen, what he has read, is still 
an open page into which he will in- 
itiate you and hold you enthralled, 
if you can only keep him clear of 
this pitfall; but he drifts into it by 
a sort of fatality, and prefers to be 
a bore. An inexorable memory, 
incapable of letting slip the min- 
utest point—a memory where noth- 
ing fades into indistinctness—holds 
him and his hearer in hopeless 
prolixity of detail. 

With all its temptations, social 
memory, as dependent on other 
gifts for its success, is yet the 
memory that confers most pleasure, 
whether on him who exercises it, or 
on those who profit by it. A sort 
of security attaches to it; things 
seem more real in its presence ; the 
land of shadows assumes outline; 
we know where we are; we stand 
on firmer ground. But when mem- 
ory is discussed in ordinary talk, it 
is more commonly tested by what 
are called its feats. A good talker 
is never at his best when his mem- 
ory comes in for much commenda- 
tion. And here general ability 
may be quite dissociated from it. 
Memory may be a man’s sole dis- 
tinguishing gift, as possibly it is of 
that native scholar commended by 
Professor Max Miiller, who, “al- 
most naked and squatting in his tent, 
knows the whole Samhité and Pada 
text by heart;” and those Brah- 
mans who, the same authority tells 
us, can repeat the whole Rig Veda 
—twice as long as ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Or, to shift our ground, of a certain 
William Lyon, a strolling player 
commemorated in the magazines of 
the last century, who, one evening 
over his bottle, wagered a crown 
bowl of punch—a liquor of which 
he was very fond—that next morn- 
ing at the rehearsal he would repeat 
a Daily Advertiser from beginning 
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“ At this rehearsal his op- 


to end. 
ponent reminded him of his wager, 
imagining, as he was drunk the 
night before, that he must certainly 


have forgot it; and rallied him on 
his ridiculous bragging of his mem- 
ory. Lyon pulled out the paper, 
and desired him to look at it and 
be judge himself whether he did or 
did not win his wager. Notwith- 
standing the want of connection 
between the paragraphs, the variety 
of advertisements, and the general 
chaos that goes to the composition 
of any newspaper, he repeated it 
from beginning to end without the 
least hesitation or mistake.” “I 
know” (continues the narrator) “this 
to be true, and believe the parallel 
cannot be produced in any age or 
nation.” This, no doubt, is going 
too far; but it is a feat which may 
take its place amongst the achieve- 
ments of Brahmans and_ rhapso- 
dists; though we would not put 
it on an equality with Mr. Brand- 
ram’s wonderful faculty. Of the 
quality of that memory which,’ in 
the case of George Bidder, who at 
ten years old could add two rows 
of twelve figures, give the answers 
immediately, and an hour after 
retain the two rows in his mem- 
ory, it is not within our scope to 
pronounce, 

But feats of this sort also adorn 
the memory of men, on whom they 
hang as mere ornaments, accidental 
graces, adding little to their pres- 
tige. Biographies of a past date 
delight in eccentric exercises of the 
faculty. Thus of Fuller we are 
told,—“ That he could write ver- 
batim another man’s sermon after 
hearing it once, and that he could 
do the same with as many as five 
hundred words in an unknown 


language after hearing them twice. 
One day he undertook to walk from 
Temple Bar to the furthest end of 
Cheapside and to repeat, on his 
return, every sign on either side 
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of the way, in the order of their 
occurrence, a feat which he easily 
accomplished.” And what has late- 
ly been reported of the Rev. Or- 
lando Hyham, as an example of 
his most distinctive faculty, “ that 
his memory was such that as he 
read Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Dictionary he destroyed the succes- 
sive pages, content with having 
mastered their contents,” is told of 
Bishop Bull, at the end of a mas- 
terly array of intellectual powers: 
“And as his reading was great, 
so his memory was equally reten- 
tive. He never kept any book of 
references of commonplaces, neither 
did he ever need any ;” the writer 
adding that, “ together with this 
happy. faculty he was blessed with 
another that seldom accompanied 
it in the same person, and that was 
an accurate and sound judgment.” 
Memory was in apast day more sys- 
tematically cultivated than with us. 
People set themselves tasks. Thus 
Thomas Cromwell of the Reforma- 
tion period, as a travelling task, 
committed to memory the whole of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the New 
Testament. Bishop Sanderson could 
repeat all the Odes of Horace, all 
Tully’s Offices, and much of Ju- 
venal and Persius without book. 
Bacon alludes to receipts for its im- 
provement, as well as what herbs, in 
the popular mind, tend to strength- 
en imperfect memory, as onions, or 
beans, or such vaporous food. Again, 
he writes, “we find in the art of 
memory that images visible work 
better than conceits” in impress- 
ing things on the mind. A fact 
which finds modern illustration in 
the case of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
waiter, who daily receives some five 
hundred hats from chance persons 
dining together in one room, and 
without any system of arrangement 
promptly returns each hat to its 
owner, explaining that he forms a 
mental picture of the wearer’s face 
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inside his hat, and that on looking 
into the hat, its owner is instantly 
brought before him. Again, to recur 
to Bacon’s speculations, he finds that 
“hasty speech confounds memory.” 
Again—as writing makes an exact 
man, so—“ if a man writes little he 
had need of a great memory.” And 
he criticises the exercises used in 
the universities as making too great 
a divorce between invention and 
memory, in their cultivation of both 
faculties. 

Progress would seem to discour- 
age the feats of memory that once 
gave such simple ingenuous self- 
forgetting pleasure in social circles. 
People are more impatient for their 
turn; the attitude of admiration is 
less congenial to modern society 
than in the days we read of; hence 
there is less encouragement for peo- 
ple to cultivate this gift as a so- 
cial accomplishment. Those were 
the days when men listened to 


quotations, —delighted with their 
aptitude to the occasion,—content 
even though they could not cap 
them with something equally well 


fitting. Of Burton, the author 
of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
Wood writes: “I have heard some 
of the ancients of Christ Church 
often say that his company was 
very merry, facete, and juvenile; 
and no man in his time did sur- 
pass him for ready and dexterous 
interlarding his common discourses 
among them with verses from the 
poets or sentences from classic 
authors—which being then all the 
fashion in the university, made 
his company the more acceptable.” 
In our day we prefer the habit 
of quotation, if a strong and per- 
tinacious one, as interlarding ima- 
ginary discourse. Even Dick 
Swiveller, incomparable in re- 
source, and master of the art of 
linking the poet’s thought with 
the homely needs of daily life, 
might sometimes weary mankind’s 
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growing impatience in actual inter- 
course, however refreshing and sug- 
gestive in the page are these indi- 
cations of an inexhaustible memory, 
—as, for example, in that interview 
with the mysterious lodger who 
obstinately withholds his name :— 

‘¢*T beg your pardon,’ said Dick, 
halting in his passage to the door, 
which the lodger prepared to open. 
‘When he who adores thee has left 
but the name—’ 

‘** What do you mean ?’ 

‘«¢__ But the name,’ said Dick— 
‘has left but the name—in case of let- 
ters or parcels.’ 

‘¢*T never have any,’ returned the 
lodger. 

‘¢¢ Or in case anybody should call.’ 

‘* * Nobody ever calls on me.’ 

‘¢ «Tf any mistake should arise from 

not having the name, don’t say it was 
my fault, sir,’ added Dick, still linger- 
ing.—‘ Oh blame not the bard!’” 
A summary ejectment stops a flow 
which nothing else would have 
brought to an end. Perhaps it is 
because the effusions of our own 
poets offer more difficulties to the 
memory than Moore’s flowing lines, 
but we do not imagine that the 
verse-loving youth of the present 
day are charged with the same 
amount of quotable verse as when 
Dickens wrote his early works. It 
should be a regret to Mr. Brown- 
ing that the human memory is in- 
capable of retaining even specimens 
of the vast mass of his poetry, so 
to call it. The poems of his (for 
we grant some very few noted ex- 
ceptions to our rule) that can be 
learned, that can live as music does 
in the mind, are as the halfpenny- 
worth of bread to the huge bulk 
of what cannot be assimilated by 
memory, of verse which relies solely 
on the printed page, solely on the 
eye of the reader, for its prolonged 
existence. 

No memory has had finer things 
said of it than Lord Bolingbroke’s. 
Spence quotes Pope on it:— 
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‘‘ There is one thing in Lord Boling- 
broke which seems peculiar to himself. 
He has so great a memory, as well as 
judgment, that if he is alone, and 
without books, he can sit down by 
himself and refer to the books, or 
such a particular Subject in them, in 
his own mind, and write as fully on 
it as another man would with all his 
books about him. He sits like an 
Intelligence, and recollects all the 
questions within himself.” 


And in one of the records of the 
time we find a letter dwelling on 
the same faculty :— 


‘* Whatever he read he retained in 
a very singular manner, for he made 
it entirely his own; and whether he 
was to speak or to write on any sub- 
ject, all he had ever read in his 
favourite authors occurred to him 
just as he read it, so that he de- 
livered this in conversation, or threw 
it upon paper, as if he had the book 
in his hand,—a circumstance that it 
imports you to know, for otherwise 
you will take for studied affectation 
what was to him, and perhaps only to 
him, perfectly natural. In the earlier 
part of his life he did not read much, 
or at least many books, for which he 
sometimes gave the same reason that 
Menage did for not reading Moreri’s 
Dictionary, that he was unwilling to 
fill his head with what did not deserve 
a place there, since, when it was once 
in, he knew not how to get it out 
again.” 

This fear is surely unique—that 
is, of books as a whole, though every 
memory is more retentive than its 
owner cares for in particular cases. 
We find in all the social records of 
this period great mention made of 
the faculty, with warnings against 
the habits that spoil it, such as 
“large commonplacing,” which 
teaches one to forget, and spoils one 
for conversation, or even for writ- 
ing. Pope’s memory is a subject 
with himself and others. It was 
good in its way; he could use it for 
books and reference; but his nerves 
—those disorganisers of the mind’s 
system and order—stood in its way 








in general intercourse. He never 
could speak in public :— 


‘*T don’t believe,” he said, ‘‘ that if 
it was a set thing, I could give an 
account of any story to twelve friends 
together, though I could tell it to any 
three of them with a great deal of 
pleasure. When I was to appear for 
the Bishop of Rochester in his trial, 
though I had but ten words to say, 
and that on a plain point (how the 
Bishop spent his time while I was 
with him at Bromley), I made two or 
three blunders in it, and that notwith- 
standing the first row of lords—which 
was all I could see—were mostly of 
my acquaintance.” 


It need not surprise us, therefore, 
to find that he does not give a high 
place to the faculty, and quenches 
its pretensions in a neat simile :— 

“* In the soul where memory prevails, 
The solid force of understanding fails; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures fade away.” 
He had had unpleasant experience 
of Wycherley’s eccentric memory, 
who, whether owing to disposition 
or a fever in his youth, did not re- 
member a kindness done him from 
minute to minute. 


‘*He had the same single thoughts, 
which were very good, come into his 
head again that he had used twenty 
years before, his memory not being 
able to carry above a sentence at a 
time. These single sentences were 
good, but without connection, and 
only fit to be flung into maxims. He 
would read himself asleep in Mon- 
taigne, Rochefoucault, or Seneca, and 
the next day embody these thoughts 
in verse, and believe them his own, 
not knowing that he was obliged to 
any one of them for a single thought 
in the whole poem.” 


Good—.e., tenacious—memories, 
we may observe, sometimes serve 
their owner the same trick. They 
cannot always distinguish foreign 
ideas, which have got a fixed place 
in their minds, from native pro- 
duce. A notable instance of this 
fact is the unconscious repetition by 
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Shelley, in some verses in his prose 
romance of St. Irvyne, of whole lines 
of Byron’s ‘ Dark Lachin-y-gair.’ 
Neither Bolingbroke, nor any of 
the unlettered examples whose mem- 
ories were the more powerful, be- 
cause,—like the Hermit of Prague, 
who never saw pen and ink,—they 
had nothing else to trust to, can be 
set above Lord Macaulay in this 
question of memory. It was a mem- 
ory of stupendous feats, and also an 
intelligent instrument and servant. 
He could not only remember what 
was useful, 
remember, but what was utterly 
worthless; what entered his mind 
by accident; what was read by the 
eyes only, scarcely entering into 
the mind. If, on one occasion, he 
repeated to himself the whole of 
‘Paradise Lost’ while crossing the 
Irish Channel, on another, waiting 
in a Cambridge coffee-house for a 
post-chaise, he picked up a country 
newspaper containing two poetical 
pieces—one ‘Reflections of an 
Exile,’ and the other ‘A Parody 
on a Welsh Ballad ’—looked them 
once through, never gave them a 
further thought for forty years, and 
then repeated them without the 
change of a single word. The read- 
ers of his Life will remember that 
his memory retained pages of trashy 
novels read once in his youth. In 
fact, in a way of speaking, he forgot 
nothing. As has been well said, 
“his mind, like a dredging-net at 
the bottom of the sea, took up all 
that it encountered, both bad and 
good, nor ever seemed to feel the 
burden,”’—in this differing from Bol- 
ingbroke. We have spoken of dis- 
proportionate memories. His we 
cannot but think a case in point. 
He would have been a fairer his- 
torian if he could have forgotten 
some things—if his early impres- 
sions had so faded that they could 
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* Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. ii. 
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have given place to, or at least 
been modified by, new ones. In 
their vivid strength they stood in 
the way of judgment. To quote 
again from the same source :— 


‘¢ There have been other men, of our 
own generation, though very few, who, 
if they have not equalled, have ap- 
proached Macaulay in power of mem- 
ory, and who have certainly exceeded 
him in the unfailing accuracy of their 
recollections. And yet not in accuracy 
as to dates, or names, or quotations, or 
other matters of hard fact, when the 
question was simply between ay and 
no. In these he may have been with- 
outa rival. In alist of kings or popes, 
or Senior Wranglers, or Prime Minis- 
ters, or battles, or palaees, or as to the 
houses in Pall Mall, or about Le:cester 
Square he might be followed with im- 
plicit confidence. But a large and 
important class of human recollec- 
tions are not of this order; recol- 
lections, for example, of characters, 
of feelings, of opinions—of the in- 
trinsic nature, details, and bearings of 
occurrences. And here it was that 
Macaulay’s wealth ‘was unto him an 
occasion of falling; and that in two 
ways. First, the possessor of such a 
vehicle as his memory could not but 
have something of an overweening 
confidence in what it told him... . 
He could hardly enjoy the bene- 
fit of that caution which arises from 
self-interest and the sad _ experi- 
ence of frequent falls. But what is 
more, the possessor of so powerful a 
fancy could not but illuminate with 
the colours it supplied the matters 
which he gathered into his great 
magazine, wherever the definiteness 
of their outline was not so rigid as to 
defy or disarm the action of the in- 
truding or falsifying faculty. Ima- 
gination could not alter the date of the 
battle of Marathon, of the Council of 
Nice, or the crowning of Pepin; but 
it might seriously, or even fundament- 
ally, disturb the balance of light and 
dark in his account of the opinions of 
Milton or of Laud, or his estimate of 
the effects of the Protectorate or the 
Restoration.” * 
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Wonders are told of Lord 
Brougham’s memory for trifles as 
well as for important things: in 
his case certainty dissociated from 
judgment as a pervading influence. 
George Ticknor, calling upon him 
in 1838, after saying what a dis- 
agreeable disposition he found in 
him when he spoke of Jeffrey and 
Empson, adds :— 


‘What struck me most, however, 
was his marvellous memory. He re- 
membered where I lodged in London 
in 1819, on what occasions he came to 
see me, and some circumstances about 
my attendance in the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Education, 
which I had myself forgotten till he 
recalled them tome. Such a memory 
for such mere trifles seems almost in- 
credible. But Niebuhr had it; so 
had Scott, and so had Humboldt— 
four examples which are remarkable 
enough. I doubt not that much of 
the success of each depended on this 
extraordinary memory, which holds 
everything in its grasp.” 


Sir James Mackintosh’s memory 
was one of the same gigantic order, 
and no doubt served him well. 
The more that, of him it was said, 
he so managed his vast and _ prodi- 
gious memory, as to make it a 
source of pleasure and instruction 
rather than that dreadful engine of 
colloquial oppression into which 
it is sometimes erected. This allu- 
sion serves to prove that prodigious 
. memories afford others more won- 
der than delight, as generally ap- 
plied, whether in exhibiting their 
power by ill-timed display, or by 
giving the impression of a more 
complete knowledge of what con- 
cerns ourselyes than suits with 
human reserve; for it would not 
be comfortable to live with a per- 
son who never forgets our own 
small sayings and doings. Indeed 
it is sometimes very disagreeable 
to be reminded of things about 
ourselves that we have forgotten 
or would willingly dispute, but 
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that the remembrancer is held in- 
fallible. For social purposes, the 
memory that has its specialities is 
amore congenial element—it puts 
us more on an equality—a memory 
that while it even boasts its powers 
makes confession of failures. Thus 
Horace Walpole mingles the two 
conditions of feeling in speaking 
of his especial turn. “In figures I 
am the dullest dunce alive. I have 
often said of myself, and it is true, 
that nothing that has not a proper 
name of a man or a woman to it 
affixes any idea upon my mind. 
I could remember who was King 
Ethelbald’s great aunt, and not be 
sure whether she lived in the year 
500 or 1500.” 

We have spoken of the unsympa- 
thetic memory: but there is a mem- 
ory, the growth and result of sym- 
pathy ; the memory of the listener too 
actively and unselfishly interested 
to lose the first impression received 
by a disengaged attention. There 
are memories charged with innu- 
merable confidences; for who has 
not at one time or another occa- 
sion for a confidant at once secret 
and sympathetic, of whom the 
confider can feel sure when he re- 
sumes his revelations that no re- 
minders are necessary—that what 
has gone before, the story as he told 
it, lives clear and distinct? Again, 
there is the memory of the affec- 
tions, confining itself to the ties of 
consanguinity, of family, and do- 
mestic life; where alike live what 
are called memorable scenes’ in all 
their circumstances, minute de- 
tails—the sayings of childhood, the 
small joys and sorrows, the gaieties, 
the engagements, the changes, dates, 
times, seasons, birthdays, journeys, 
visitings, successes, crosses, of 
those who constitute, or have ever 
constituted, home. These, on the 
whole, are comfortable memories, 
kindly referees, who know how to 
keep unwelcome recollections to 
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themselves—who rouse no ghosts 
by unseasonable revelations. Akin 
with this is the memory that con- 
nects long periods of time, belong- 
ing to a vigorous organisation, to a 
receptive childhood, early open to 
the stimulus of exciting events pass- 
ing around it. Sir Walter Scott’s 
mother, who died December 1819, 
had such a one. Of whom, he 
writes, “ she connected a long period 
of time with the present genera- 
tion, for she remembered, and had 
often spoken with, a person who 
perfectly remembered the battle of 
Dunbar, ‘and Oliver Cromwell’s 
subsequent entry into Edinburgh.” 
There is the memory for what 
meets the eye, and strictly confined 
as a speciality to some taste or 
pursuit. Some people can retain 
the details of scenery, the outlines 
of mountains, the exact place of 
a particular passage on the page 
of a book, &c., with an accuracy 
that refuses to be puzzled or mis- 
led. What they have once seen 
they see still, in all its changing 
aspects, while the faces of their 
friends and acquaintances refuse to 
be conjured up in absence. There 
is the memory connected with self- 
glorification that should be checked 
by its owner—for memory may 
cultivate certain habits of mind as 
it may be cultivated by them; the 
memory that preserves polite no- 
meaning speeches and fine compli- 
ments, and by mere repetition gives 
them a point and value. There is 
the memory that plays its owner 
false, that remembers and forgets at 
the same time—a memory familiar 
to us all by example, and even per- 
haps by some nearer touch of it—of 
which, not to wound living suscep- 
tibilities, we will borrow our illus- 
tration from an essayist of the last 
century discussing the same habit. 
He in his turn goes back to a 
previous age, recording an “ ob- 
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servation made by that celebrated 
reprobate, the Earl of Rochester, on 
Charles II.,” who lives, in the gen- 
eral notion at least, as a wit and 
good company :— 


‘That monarch had a custom of 
telling every day in the circle a thou- 
sand trifling occurrences of his youth, 
and would constantly repeat them over 
and over again, without the smallest 
variation, so that such of his courtiers 
as were acquainted with his Majesty’s 
foible would instantly retreat when- 
ever he began any of his narrations. 
My Lord Rochester, being with him 
one day, took the liberty of being very 
severe upon that head. ‘Your Ma- 
jesty,’ says he, ‘has undoubtedly the 
best memory in the world. I have 
heard you repeat the same story, with- 
out the variation of a syllable, every 
day these ten years; but what I think 
extraordinary is, that you never recol- 
lect that you generally tell it to the 
same set of auditors.’ ” 


This memory of the “Merry 
Monarch” was clearly a drawback 
to the mirth of his company, and 
set his courtiers on rueful specu- 
lation. Lord Halifax says of it: 
“A very great memory often for- 
getteth how much time is lost by 
repeating things of no use. It was 
one reason of his talking so much ; 
since a great memory will always 
have something to say, and will be 
discharging itself, whether in or out 
of season, if a good judgment doth 
not go along with it and make it 
stop andturn. Sometimes he would 
make shrewd applications, at others 
he would bring things out that 
never deserved to be laid in it.” 
Persons beyond the reach of checks 
and snubs should always receive 
compliments on their memory with 
suspicion. For the want of such 
rude lessons, the memory of royal 
personages has played them strange 
tricks, and led them to assert as 
their own, with persistent repeti- 
tions and in good faith, the feats 
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and successes of their victorious 
generals. 

There is, again, the verbal memory 
—a delightful and enviable gift in 
good hands, though not inconsistent 
with the misuse of it in the manner 
just recorded. Some persons can 
recall the very words used by others, 
and can give life and truth to any 
remembered scene by a faithful re- 
production of language and tone; 
while others are so totally wanting 
in the power of repeating words in 
the order in which they have heard 
them, though believing themselves 
fully possessed of their purport, 
that they are incapable of the 
most trifling task. A story bear- 
ing upon this infirmity was told of 
Hogarth :— 


‘¢ With Dr. Hoadley (son of the lati- 
tudinarian bishop), the late worthy 
chancellor of Winchester, Mr.Hogarth 
was always on terms of the thickest 
friendship, and frequently visited him 
at Winchester, St. Cross,and Alresford. 
It is well known that the Doctor’s 
fondness for theatrical exhibitions was 
so great that no visitors were ever lon 
at his house before they were solicite 
to accept a part in some interlude or 
other. He himself, with Garrick and 
Hogarth, once personated a laughable 
parody on the scene in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
where the ghost appears to Brutus. 
Hogarth personated the spectre ; but 
so unretentive was his memory, that, 
although his speech consisted only of 
two lines, he was unable to get them 
by heart. At last they hit on the 
following expedient in his favour: the 
verses he was to deliver were written 
in such large letters on the outside of 
an illuminated paper lanthorn that he 
could read them when he entered with 
it in his hand on the stage.” 


Is there any connection between 
this inability literally to follow the 
course of another man’s thought, and 
the painter’s declaration “that no 
other man’s words could completely 
express his own ideas”? No per- 
son successful in the pursuit he has 
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chosen can be without memory good 
for the work he especially needs for 
it. We do not therefore question 
Hogarth’s memory for art, though 
he could not commit to it two 
successive lines of verse. People 
constantly accuse themselves of bad 
memories who are less deficient 
in the faculty than they believe. 
There are two ways of forgetting : 
there is the clean sweep of matter 
received into the brain—a process 
which, when it takes place, follows. 
very early after its reception; and 
there is the latent unconscious re- © 
taining of it in the mind where it 
effects some functions of culture. 
One must hope so at least, or where 
lies the difference between the reader 
of the ordinary type and the man 
who never opens a book? This is. 
the forgetfulness Cowper owns to: 
“What I read to-day I forget to- 
morrow. A bystander might say 
this is rather an advantage, the 
book is always new; but I beg the 
bystander’s pardon. I can recollect 
though I cannot remember; and 
with the book in my hand I re- 
cognise those passages which, with- 
out the book, I should never have 
thought of more.” 

In truth, forgetfulness has a very 
important part to play in placing 
men in their proper standing, 
whether intellectually or morally, 
as the maxim forget and forgive | 
teaches us. Forgiveness is easy 
where the other comes first, and 
submission stands in the same re- 
lation— 


“For we are more forgetful than re- 
signed.” 


And those whose lives lead them 
into contact—often clashing, diffi- 
cult contact—with others, feel the 
same benefit from a capacity for 
letting, or finding, things slip out of 
recollection. Vexations, disappoint- 
ments, provocations, worries, do- 
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nor accumulate. Each day brings 
its own ; but what yesterday seemed 
a serious trial, with qualities for 
sticking and making itself lastingly 
unpleasant, through a benign re- 
laxation of the memory is cleared 
off like a cloud. Pascal, “ that pro- 
digy of parts,” of whom it was said 
that till the decay of his health 
he forgot nothing of what he had 
done, read, or thought, in any part 
of his rational age, yet derives a 
valuable lesson from an occasional 
lapse, not unfamiliar to lesser in- 
telligences: “ En écrivant ma pensée 
elle m’échappe quelques fois. Mais 
cela me fait souvenir de ma faiblesse 
que joublie & toute heure; ce qui 
m’instruit autant que ma _ pensée 
oubliée, car je ne tends qu’a con- 
noitre mon néant.” The trial of 
failure in the matter of memory is 
better adapted for pious meditation 
or for speculation, pen in hand, 
than for conversation. It is trouble- 


some enough to all concerned not 
to remember what we ought, when 
the occasion demands it; it makes 
matters worse to detain the com- 
pany with regrets and ejaculations. 
Self-interest ought to teach a man 
not to dwell on a proper name that 


eludes him. For when it comes to 
forgetting these arbitrary signs the 
faculty has lost some of its edge. 
By beating the brains for a word 
that will not come, he is only mak- 
ing the world acquainted with the 
deterioration. 

By comparison with others, we 
may talk of perfect memories; but 
in truth there can be no ‘really re- 
tentive memory—none that does not 
let slip infinitely more than it re- 
members. Men would be something 
besides men if they did not forget. 
Indeed, in so far as Bolingbroke 
approached universality, he sug- 
gested this idea; for Pope thought 
so highly of him, we are told, that 
to him he seemed in this world by 
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mistake, and fancied the comet then 
visible had come to take him home. 
Cardinal Newman, in his ‘Grammar 
of Assent,’ has written on the one- 
sidedness of the best memory :— 


‘* We can,” he says, ‘‘form an ab- 
stract idea of memory, and call it one 
faculty which has for its subject-mat- 
ter all past facts of our personal ex- 
perience ; but this is really only an illu- 
sion; for thereis no such gift of uni- 
versal memory. Of course we all 
remember in a way, as we reason, in 
all subject-matters; but I am speaking 
of remembering rightly as I spoke of 
reasoning rightly. In real fact, mem- 
ory, as atalent, is not one indivisible 
faculty, but a power of retaining and 
recalling the past in this or that de- 
partment of our experience, not in 
any whatever. Two memories, which 
are both specially retentive, may also 
be incommensurate. Some men can 
recite the canto of a poem, or good 
part of a speech, after once reading it, 
but have no head for dates. Others 
have great capacity for the vocabulary 
of languages, but recollect nothing of 
the small occurrences of the day or 
year. Others never forget any state- 
ment which they have read, and cay 
give volume and page, but have no 
memory for faces. I have known 
those who could, without effort, run 
through the succession of days on 
which Easter fell for years back; or 
could say where they were, or what 
they were doing, on a given day in a 
a given year; or could recollect the 
Christian names of friends and strang- 
ers; or could enumerate in exact order 
the names on all the shops from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Bank; or had so 
mastered the University Calendar as 
to be able to bear an examination in 
the academical history of any M.A. 
taken at random. And I believe in 
most of these cases the talent, in its 
exceptional character, did not extend 
beyond several classes of subjects. 
There are a hundred memories as 
there are a hundred virtues.” 


As we have said, it needs quali- 
ties and faculties in proportion to 
make a vast memory a desirable 
gift. Nobody can hope by pains 
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and cultivation to acquire one, and 
the attempt would be misspent time. 
What a man wants for himself in 
memory is not a master-power but 
a servant: the memory that keeps 
his past of learning and experience 
alive in him, one recognised not 
as itself but by results. In society 
the memory that gets itself talked 
about often wearies, but conversa- 
tion can never be at its best without 
the play of memory upon it. Every 
circle should have some member 
whose age leads him naturally, or 
whose temper inclines him to look 
back; who has a store to turn 
to where the first treasures were 
laid in a receptive inquiring child- 
hood. It is the want of this in- 


fusion of a past which—all engros- 
sed in the present—makes the talk 
of the young among themselves, 
however bright and clever they may 
be, of so thin a quality; its liveli- 
ness sO evanescent—so mere a flash 
of youthful spirits—so flat if there 


is an attempt to revive its sallies, 
The resources of memory give a 
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form to vivacity and a body to wit. 
The cheerfulness that has its minor 
harmonies, that has known sorrows, 
and through a native spring of spirits 
surmounted them, has more intel- 
lectual satisfying value than any 
mere effervescence of natural gaiety. 
It is Dr. Johnson’s view that sol- 
itary unsocial spirits amuse them- 
selves with schemes of the future 
rather than with reviews of the 
past, which, in fact, are pleasanter 
to talk of with a large liberty of 
expression than to think over in 
every detail. But these are rever- 
ies very well to entertain self with, 
though never suggesting themselves 
to common-sense as a topic for con- 
versation. Time, however, drives 
all men to their past at last,—the 
time when “ we have no longer any 
possibility of great vicissitudes in 
our favour, and the changes which 
are to happen will come too late for 
our accommodation,” that time, the 
description of which more properly 
belongs to the moralist and the 
preacher. 





The Enchanted Bridle. 


THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE. 
A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 


[Tue legend upon which this ballad is founded is well known in Ayr- 
shire. It is briefly as follows: Sir Fergus of Ardrossan, otherwise 
known as the “deil o’ Ardrossan,” procured, through Satanic agency, a 
bridle which enabled him to perform wonderful feats on horseback. 
Having on one occasion to go from home, he charged his wife not to 
allow their son to use the enchanted bridle; this injunction, however, 
was not obeyed. The wayward youth mounted his father’s steed, rode 
off, and was afterwards thrown from the saddle and killed on the spot. 
On his return, Sir Fergus slew his wife in a fit of rage, and subsequently 
retired to Arran, where he passed the remainder of his days in solitude. | 


I, 


“Get up, get up, my merrie young men, 
And saddle my guid bay steed ; 

For I maun ride to St. Mirren’s Kirk, 

And the time draws on wi’ speed.” 


Then up and spak his bonnie young wife : 
“ What for suld ye gang there? 

*Tis past the hour for-vesper sang, 
Tis past the time for prayer.” 


Then up and spak his only son : 
“T hear the sad sea’s maen ; 

O think on the mirk and eerie night, 
O think on the wind and rain. 


The shore is wild, the glen is deep, 
The moor is rough and hie; 

And he who rides on sic a night 
Suld hae guid companie.” 


“Ye speak but true, my bonnie young wife, 
The time o’ prayer is bye; 
Ye speak but true, my only son, 
The wind and waves are high. 


The shore is wild, the glen is deep, 
The moor is cauld and wide; 

But I hae a tryst at St. Mirren’s Kirk, 
And I trow I downa bide.” 


He mounted on his strang bay steed, 
Nor dreamed o’ rain or wind ; 

The lanesome whaup cried on before, 
The houlet screamed behind. 
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“ Speed on, speed on, my guid bay mare, 
Nor heed that melodie ; 
’Tis but the sang o’ the lone mermaid, 
As she sings to the wintry sea. 


Haud up, haud up, my bonnie bay steed, 
Till ye wun to bank or brae; 

For the wan water o’ Fairlie burn 
I trow has tint its way.” 


The thunder brattled wi’ eerie thud, 
As he rade ower the moor o’ Kame; 

But when he cam to the Baidland hill, 
The lichtnin’ spell’d his name. 


When he gaed by the mountain tarn, 
And through the Biglee moss, 

He saw a lowe on St. Mirren’s Kirk, 
Abune the guid stane cross. 


And when he cam to the auld kirkyaird, 
Wow! but he shook wi’ dread ; 

For there was a ring o’ seven witches 
A’ dancin’ abune the dead. 


There were twa grim hags frae Saltcoats toon, 
And twa frae the Kirk o’ Shotts, 

And twa cam ower frae the Brig o’ Turk, 
And ane frae John o’ Groats. 


O wha was he in that hellish ring 
Wi’ buckles abune his knee? 
He was clad in a garb o’ guid braidclaith,— 
I’se warrant the Deil was he! 


And aye he keckled, and aye he flang, 
As the hags gaed merrilie round, 

Till the frightened banes i’ the kirkyaird mool 
Lap up through the quaking ground. 


Then by cam a muckle cormorant, 
And it jowed the auld kirk bell ; 
The lowe gaed out, the witches fled, 
And the Deil stood by himsel’. 


The wind blew up, and the wind blew doon, 
Till it fell’d an auld ash-tree ; 

And the Deil cam ower to the kirkyaird yett, 
And he bow’d richt courteouslie. 
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“O cam ye here to be purged or shriven, 
Or cam ye here to pray ?” 

“O I cam here for the bonnie bridle 

Ye promised me yesterday. 





I wad ride on the back o’ the nor’-east wind ; 
I wad prance through driving storm ; 

And I wad own the guid bridle 
That wad keep me aye frae harm.” 





“Gin I gie you the gift ye seek 
O what will you gie me? 
Gin I gie you the bonnie bridle, 
O what sal be my fee ?” 


“T am chief o’ the knights o’ Cunninghame ; 
I am laird o’ the green Cumbray ; 
And I'll gie you a bonnie white doo 
When ye pass by that way.” 


He is aff on the wings o’ the nor’-east wind, 
Wi’ a speed that nane may learn ; 

He has struck red fire frae the black Kame hill, 
And flash’d ower the Baidland cairn. 


And aye he shook his strange bridle, 
And aye he laughed wi’ glee, 

As his wild steed danced doon the mountain-side 
Uncheck’d by rock or tree. 


“ O up and see this eerie sicht !” 
Cried a shepherd in Crosby glen ; 
But as he spak the swift bay steed 
Had pass’d ayont his ken. 


“QO up and see this wild horseman, 
And his horse wi’ the clankin’ shoon !” 
But ere the eye could be turned to look 
He had clanged through Ardrossan toon. 








And aye he rade, and aye he laughed, 
And shook his bridle grim ; 

For there wasna a rider in a’ the land, 
Could ever keep sicht o’ him. 


II. 


“Get up, get up, my merrie young men, 
Get up my sailors gay ; 
For I wad sail in my bonnie white boat, 
To the shores o’ fair Cumbray.” 
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He set his face to the saut, saut sea, 
He turned his back to land; 

And he sang a lilt o’ a guid luve-lay, 
As he gaed doon the strand. 


He hadna been a league frae shore, 
A league but barely three; 

When oot and spak his only son: 
“Send my guid page to me. 


Now saddle me fast my father’s steed, 
Put his new bridle on: 

For I maun ride to Portincross 
Before the licht is gone.” 


Then up and spak his young mother: 
“ My son, that maunna be; 

The rocks are high, the steed is wild, 
And I fear the gurly sea. 


I dream’d a dolefu’ dream yestreen, 
And grat till my een were blin’; 
O if ye ride that wild bay steed, 
I fear ye’ll ne’er come in.” 


“Come cheer ye up, my mother dear, 
Fause dreams ye maunna dree; 
What gies sic joy to my father’s heart, 
Will no bring grief to me.” 


Now he has mounted the bonnie bay steed, 
And he has seized the rein ; 
“Cheer up, cheer up, my sweet mother, 
Till I come back again.” 


The first mile that he rade alang, 
His een were lit wi’ glee ; 

The second mile that he rade alang, 
His heart beat merrilie. 


The third mile that he rade alang, 
His feet danced in his shoon; 

And ere the fourth mile he had rade 
His brain gaed whirling roon’. 


He flang the reins frae oot his han’— 
The steed gaed briskly on, 

Ower rock and fen, ower moor and glen, 

By loch and mountain lone. 
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The sun blink’d merrily in the lift ; 
Pearls gleam’d on ilka tree ; 

The bonniest hues o’ rainbow licht 
Were flickerin’ on the sea. 


O sweet is the smile o’ the opening rose, 
And sweet is the full-blawn pea; 

And sweet, sweet to the youthfu’ sense, 
Were the ferlies he did see 


Fair forms skipped merrily by his side,— 
The gauze o’ goud they wore ; 

But the blythest queen o’ a’ the train 
Danced wantonly on before. 


“Come here, come here, my bonnie young May, 
Sae sweet as I hear ye sing; 
Come here, come here, my ain true luve, 
And I'll gie ye a pearlie ring.” 


He urged the steed wi’ his prickly heel, 
Till the red blude stained her side; 

But he ne’er could reach that fause young May 
Sae fast as he might ride. 


He rade and rade ower the wide countrie, 
Till mirth gave place to pain; 

The sun dropp’d into the cauld, cauld sea, 
And the sky grew black wi’ rain. 


“Hand in, haud in, my guid bay steed, 
Sae fast as ye seem to flee; 
I hear the voice o’ my dear mother, 
As she greets at hame for me. 


O halt ye, halt! my bonnie bay steed, 
There’s dule by the sounding shore ; 
Nae pity dwells in the bleak, bleak waves, 

Sae loud as I hear them roar. 


O help me, help! my sweet mother ; 


ihe 


Come father and succour me 
But the only voice in the lone mirk nicht 
Was the roar o’ the grewsome sea. 


He has lookit east, he has lookit wast, 

He has peer’d through the blinding hail ; 
But the only licht on the wide waters, 

Was the gleam o’ his father’s sail. 
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He has lookit north, he has lookit south, 
To see where help might be ; 

But the wild steed leapt owex the black headland 
And sank in the ruthless sea! 


* * * * * 


O when his father reached the shore, 
Sair did he greet and maen, 

When he thought on the fair young face 
He ne’er might see again. 


“Come back, come back, my bonnie young son, 
Come back and speak to me!” 
But he only heard thro’ the grey, grey licht 
The sough o’ the pitiless sea. 


“O gie mea kiss o’ his red, red lips, 
Or a lock o’ his gouden hair !” 
But the heartless wind, wi’ an eldritch soun’, 
Aye mocked at his despair. 


O cauld was the bite o’ the plashing rain, 
And loud was the tempest’s roar ; 

And deep was the grief o’ the father’s heart 
As he stood by the hopeless shore. 


“Wae, wae on my tryst at St. Mirren’s Kirk, 
That bargain I sairly rue, 
When I took ower the Deil’s bridle 


? 


And sold my bonnie white doo 
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Variep as has been the life and 
hazardous the adventures through 
which our readers have accompan- 
ied John West in his experiences, 
we have now to introduce them 
to another and wilder phase in 
the career of a Queensland settler. 
The scene is changed to a dark, 
little, uninteresting valley far into 
the Bush, through which runs a 
chain of shallow water-holes and 
small sandy creeks. On a little flat 
are pitched a few tents, and the 
banks of the creek are being broken 
into by a nunber of stalwart dig- 
gers armed with picks and shovels. 
Here and there are seen men sitting 
at the edge of water-holes, tin dish 
in hand, swilling the wash-dirt 
round and round to allow the 
golden particles from their weight 
to sink to the bottom, and thus get 
separated from the earthy matter 
which was permitted to escape over 
the side of the dish. One of these 
is already known to the reader, and 
we shal] now introduce the other, 
and explain the cause of their 
presence on this scene. 

The mixed feelings with which 
John West had ridden away from 
the scene of his meeting with Ruth 
and Fitzgerald may be readily ima- 
gined. He had at last met with his 
love, after long years, only to find 
her, as he imagined, the destined 
bride of his dearest friend. In- 
stinctively he took the road for 
Ungahrun, but he felt that it would 
no longer be the home that he had 
looked forward to. A whirlwind 
of various emotions swept over him, 
and revealed to him on its depar- 
ture that peace of mind was only 
to be obtained by flight. He could 
not stay; he could not bear to look 
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upon Fitzgerald’s happiness with- 
out a more confident assurance 
that he could keep his mind free 
from jealousy and ill-will. As he 
rode along, he overtook a young 
man on horseback driving a couple 
of pack-horses before him in com- 
pany with Blucher. He had no 
wish for conversation, and calling 
to the latter, was about to pass on 
with a quiet “Good-day,” when 
Blucher said, “This one white 
fellow been known you along 0’ 
Ingland, Missa Wess.” 

John looked at the stranger, but 
failed to recognise him. 

“It is so long ago,” said the 
traveller, “that I don’t wonder at 
you forgetting me, and, indeed, 
but for your blackboy I would not 
have known you. Don’t you re- 
member Ned, Mr. West, the boy in 
Mr. Cosgrove’s service in England, 
whom you used to protect from that 
bully Cane, the stable-lad? I’ve 
been round here, sir, to ask for 
you, sir, two or three times since 
I came to Australia about five years 
ago, for I kept thinking of you and 
wishing I could meet you; but you 
always happened to be absent when 
I passed.” 

John remembered and gladly wel- 
comed his old friend, whose unex- 
pected arrival afforded a great relief 
from his own dreary thoughts. He 
gladly seized the opportunity of 
camping with him in the Bush in 
order that he might hear his adven- 
tures. Ned’s story was soon told. 
He had become a “ wandering dig- 
ger,” and had partaken of the varied 
fortunes that attend that class of 
gold-seekers, and was now on his 
way towards a hitherto little known 
region where a “new rush” was 
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situated. John had been tempt- 
ed more than once to visit a gold- 
field and seek his fortunes in the 
bowels of the earth, but had hitherto 
refrained, from the feeling that such 
a life once begun would be difficult 
to relinquish. But at present he 
was not in a condition to reason. 
He had no ties to keep him back. 
He had found an experienced and 
faithful work-fellow. He had a 
little money for their immediate 
expenses. He would try digging. 
He could not be more unsuccessful 
than he had already been. The 
upshot of ‘this train of reflection 
was, that next morning he an- 
nounced his intention of accom- 
panying Ned; and thus we find the 
two actively at work in the locality 
where the chapter opens,—and hard, 
uncompromising work it was. 

The banks of the stream had to 
be cut away with solid, heavy, pick- 
and-shovel labour, until the wash- 
dirt, lying on the clayey substratum 
containing the gold, was reached. 
This had to be carefully bagged up 
and conveyed to the water’s edge, 
after which it had to be washed— 
a process requiring no little skill 
and endurance—the whole day’s 
work very often not producing 
enough to pay for rations. 

The gold was found by the new- 
comers to be very patchy and un- 
evenly distributed ; so much so, that 


. the men working in the claim a few 


feet from their own struck a rich 
little patch, from which they quickly 
extracted 60 ounces of metal, while 
they slaved away hopefully, but 
nevertheless unsuccessfully. 

A succession of weeks of unre- 
warded labour decided them upon 
striking their camp and wooing 
fortune on fresh ground. Their 
intention was no sooner known in 
the little camp than the deserted 
spot occupied by their canvas habi- 
tation was measured off and appro- 
priated by some fresh arrivals, who 









at once commenced to sink a hole 
for luck, as they phrased it, on the 
very site hitherto used by them as 
a fireplace and where they had sat 
together night after night discussing 
their cheerless prospects. Away 
John and Ned wandered again, 
without having any definite place of 
residence in view. Sometimes they 
tried one locality, anon another, as 
fancy ledthem. In one gully success 
in a limited degree would keep them 
working for weeks, in the hope that, 
by dint of persistent work, a reward 
for their labour would ultimately 
await them. In another and more 
likely-looking spot, utter barrenness 
seemed to prevail. 

Among the population with whom 
their life brought them in contact 
were many strange characters. Men 
of education and varied experience 
could be seen working in company 
with ignorant, prejudiced navvies. 
Gentlemen’s sons, nurtured in lux- 
ury, toiled uncomplainingly, and 
endured the most adverse fortune 
with as unyielding a spirit as the 
day-labourers beside them who had 
never known a much different life. 
There were men who looked to dig- 
ging as a last resource, and some who 
only occasionally followed it when 
lured by glowing reports of great. 
finds of the coveted metal. Others 
there were who had never done any- 
thing else. Brought up as miners 
from their youth, and having lived 
all their lives amid the excitement 
of adiggings, they were perhaps less 
under its influence than most men. 
Having been constantly their own 
masters, they were characterised by 
a kind of sensible, manly independ- 
ence, which the rag-tag and bobtail 
who followed in their rear vainly 
strove to imitate. On the whole, 
John West found them to represent 
the most respectable class of manual 
labourers in the colony. They were 
honest, intelligent, and hard-work- 
ing, sober as a rule, firm in their 
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friendships, and hospitable and gen- 
erous to all in want. 

A stray female or two sometimes 
found their way out to these scenes 
—the most unsuitable, surely, of all 
— in the world for their presence. 

hey were generally old pioneers of 
the frontier who had braved the dan- 
gers and discomforts of many an 
outside field, and who partook more 
of the nature of the masculine than 
of the feminine. They appeared 
to be well known to all the diggers, 
and -were invariably distinguished 
by sobriquets conferred on them 
apparently by common consent, in- 
stead of their own proper names, 
which it is questionable whether 
any one but themselves knew. 

The society in which our hero 
found himself would have had the 
effect of thoroughly breaking down 
his spirits had he allowed himself 
time for reflection; but, setting to 
work resolutely, he endeavoured as 
much as possible to forget and ignore 
his surroundings. His comrade Ned 
was, under the circumstances, a great 
comfort to him. Modest and re- 
tiring in his manners, he never for- 
got his own place, and innumerable 
little acts of attention proved to 
John that the lad only wanted op- 
portunity to pour out the kindly 
feelings of his heart. So passed 
their digging life ; sometimes in the 
middle of a small camp of fellow- 
miners—at others secluded among 
the ranges, and isolated from all 

human beings 

An extract, dated June 8, 1878, 
taken from the ‘Queenslander,’ * 
will illustrate the kind of life they 
led at this period :— 


*" . The country itself and 
the population peculiarly favour the 
raids of hostile blacks. Geologists tell 
us that Northern Queensland was once 
covered by a dense Tr of desert 
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sandstone or conglomerate. On the 
great watersheds of the Flinders and 
Cloncurry this overlying mass has 
been denuded by the currents and 
atmospheric agencies of bygone ages. 
Downs which rejoice the heart of 
the pastoral tenant, nourish on 
their monotonous surface fat beeves, 
where once the wallaby and walla- 
roo coursed through rocky defiles; 
but the source of the Gilbert more 
slowly yields to the same influences, 
and maintains its primeval charac- 
ter of sterile rock and savage gran- 
deur. The river itself is a fit pro- 
totype of its innumerable branches. 
A broad bed of sand winds its tortu- 
ous course through overhanging cliffs 
of conglomerate, falling here and 
there, where the process of disintegra- 
tion has been more complete, into 
low rises, covered with pebbly wash, 
and intersected by veins of the strata 
underlying the conglomerate, slate, 
diorite, &c. Sometimes on the banks 
of the main river, more frequently in 
the ravines running therein, nearly 
always at the heads of the tributaries 
and lesser creeks, wherever the slate 
has been exposed, and the auriferous 
strata are uncovered, the colour of 
gold isfound. Under favorable con- 
ditions—that is to say, where the de- 
nudation has been complete, the pro- 
cess of removal extensive, and the 
bars of diorite supposed to contain 
gold-bearing leaders sufficiently pierc- 
ed, and the slate fully bared—payable 
deposits of gold are struck, rarely, if 
ever, bearing any similarity except in 
the conditions under which they are 
found. In size, form, and value, the 
precious metal within a limited area 
will present great diversities. Some- 
times the leader from which the gold 
is presumably discharged pcx g 

identified if it were not that specimens 
of entirely opposite character, embed- 
ded in distinct forms of quartz, were 
found lying side by side. Sometimes 
the gold is free from quartz,sometimes 
embedded in greenstone, sometimes 
combined both with greenstone and 
quartz, sometimes with quartz alone. 
Often it is as fine as flour; again it 
will —— from ‘colours’ to nuggets 


* Published weekly in Brisbane, Queensland. An ably-conducted journal, of 


which the population of the colony are justly proud. 
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of several ounces. It may be worth 
only £2, 18s. per ounce; it may, and 
does, assay £3, 18s. and £4. Norule 
can be laid down; and in one case at 
least the purchaser has one invariable 
price, which protects him from much 
loss on the inferior samples, and leaves 
an ample margin of profit on the bet- 
ter class. The best patches are got in 
ravines a few hundred feet in length, 
where a narrow gutter of two or three 
feet contains the payable gold. The 
mouth is not unusually poor; the ex- 
treme head of the ravine is also worth- 
less; but occasionally the gold is 
traced through the exposed slate right 
up to the conglomerate—in fact, to 
points where the beetling cliffs have 
covered the bed with such masses that 
the labour of removing them could 
not be paid by the gold won, Inno 
instance has the discovery of gold in 
the conglomerate in situ been authen- 
ticated, though careless observers 
who have got gold in conglomerate 
débris may . at the assertion. 

‘‘In this region nature maintains a 
fitting solitude. The glaring cliffs 
drop down from a table-land where 
the cypress-pine surges mournfully in 
the breeze, half-starved dingoes wake 
the echoes of the hills by their nightly 
serenades, and a few blacks roam from 
creek to creek and gorge to gorge, find- 
ing, in the innumerable caves into 
which the soft substance is excavated, 
safe harbour and concealment after a 
raid on the plains below. To this 
region must one come to see the fossie- 
ker in all his miserable state. Travel- 
ling in pairs, but usually working 
separately, the true gambusino of the 


_north is found. Each boils his separ- 


ate billy and provides his frugal fare ; 
each pitches his solitary tent; each 
works when and how disposed; each 
roams the ravines adjacent in search 
of some hidden store; and only when 
an abundance of water and cradling 
dirt convenient points out the mutual 
benefit do the two combine and share 
the joint proceeds. Inducement for 
such a life is hard to find. Every 
pound of food has to be packed from 
fifty to a hundred miles. Salt meat 
is necessarily the sole form in which 
meat can be provided. Day after day, 
week after week, the patient fossieker 
tries creek after creek, gully after 












gully, ravine after ravine, with the 
same result; the monotonous ‘ colour,’ 
or, worse still, the occasional presence 
of a coarse speck encouraging the de- 
lusion of better things. But allow 
unwonted success to have attended 
research. The dirt is payable, the 
site not more than a quarter of a mile 
from water, and, by unremitting toil, 
from two pennyweights to a rarely- 
attained millenniun of an ounce a-day 
can be made. What is the rationale 
of proceeding? No sooner has a per- 
manent camp been pitched than watch- 
ful eyes have marked the smoke. 
Every movement from the camp is 
noted. Every dish of dirt has to be 
picked in a hollow admirably adapted 
to conceal approaching footsteps. 
Huge masses of rock hang within 
spear’s-throw of the oe 
miner. The hard and stony groun 
hides all vagrant tracts except to the 
most experienced. Every pound of 
dirt has to be borne on the back over 
spinifex, or through grasses shedding 
barbed seeds directly they are touched. 
It has to be washed beneath a glaring 
sun, aided by all kinds of winge 
tormentors; and hour by hour, nay, 
every second, there is the same uneasy 
consciousness that bloodthirsty and 
vengeful eyes are upon you, and that 
to relinquish your gun for a minute 
may cost you your life.” 


Such was the nature of the ar- 
duous unrewarded pursuits which 
the two companions carried on at 
this period. They had been nearly 
twelve months seeking their “ for- 
tune” in this manner, and what 
little gold they had succeeded in 
obtaining had melted away, along 
with a large portion of John’s slen- 
der capital, in providing rations and 
in replacing a couple of horses which 
had fallen victims to the spears of 
the aboriginals. Our hero about 
this time had undertaken a journey 
into the township to purchase a 
fresh stock of rations and necessary 
supplies, leaving his mate alone 
behind him in the desolate wilder- 
ness, whither their work had drawn 
them, to find him on his return 
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(about ten days afterwards) pros- 
trate, a victim to a severe attack 
of malarious fever. How miserably 
wretched everything looked! The 
fire had been out for nearly a week. 
The unfortunate man, utterly ex- 
hausted by the enervating disease, 
had been unable to procure a draught 
of water, after exhausting the quan- 
tity which had filled the bucket 
when he was first taken ill, and 
had been at least a couple of days 
tortured by excruciating thirst. 
Utterly debilitated, he had looked 
forward to nothing but death as a 
release to his sufferings, when the 
arrival of John again restored a 
spark of hope to his breast. Un- 
able to move or speak, his eyes, 
dilated by illness to double their 
natural size, followed the form of 
his companion with a trustful look 
of confidence and affection, which 
revealed that the drooping spirit 
had once more taken root and was 
reviving. The next morning he 
was better, and some doses of fever 
mixture, together with his friend’s 
society, restored the sick man in a 
few days so far that he was able to 
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sit up and partake of a little of 
“Liebig’s extract,” a preparation 
invaluable to those beyond the 
reach of fresh meat. 

During the periodical attacks of 
delirium which accompanied the 
fever, Ned had spoken much of 
a creek beyond the mountains in 
which he felt sure a rich patch of 
gold was awaiting them, and which 
he begged John to join him in pro- 
specting as soon as the weakness 
which at present prostrated him 
should allow them to move. West 
was at first inclined to treat these 
often-expressed wishes as the whim- 
sical fancies of a sick man which 
would disappear with renewed 
health and vigour; but in this he 
was mistaken. Each day the de- 
sire grew stronger in the now con- 
valescent patient; and as the spot 
in which they were then working 
offered no great inducement for 
them to prolong their stay, they 
started, making towards the distant 
range of high hills, which were 
visible from the pallet where Ned 
had lain during so many weary days 
alone in his despair and misery. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—PROSPECTING—THE BOWER-BIRD’S NEST. 


On all diggings there is a class of 
men who, impatient of steady, con- 
stant labour, devote themselves to 
the exploring of hitherto unworked 
and untrodden ground. These men 
are distinguished by the name of 
“ Prospectors,” and to their inde- 
fatigable energy and experienced 
skill has been due, in many cases, 
the opening up of new and valuable 
auriferous tracts. Among these 
men are to be met some of the 
most intelligent and brave of the 
hardy miners of the north, and very 
frequently they earn but a poor 
reward for the perils and hardships 
which they undergo. Too often it 
happens that they act the jackal’s 


part in pointing out the prey to 
the lion “ population,” and that in 
the rush which follows they come 
off but second-best, notwithstand- 
ing the regulations of the gold-fields, 
by which the discoverers of a new 
and payable field are entitled to a 
certain reward, sometimes in money, 
and at others in extended claims, 
or both, according to the ideas of 
the Government which at the time 
may be in power. These prospec- 
tors go in well-equipped parties of 
from three to six, horsed, armed, 
and provisioned at their own ex- 
pense, and make flying tours over a 
vast extent of territory, working a 
day here, another there, settling fora 
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fortnight at times in one place, and 
again travelling without intermis- 
sion for weeks over unlikely-looking 
ground. Supposing them to have 
been successful in discovering a 
tract containing, to the best of their 
belief, payable gold, it is required of 
them, in order to obtain the Govern- 
ment reward and protection for 
the area chosen by them to be 
worked on their own account, that 
they shall, on coming in, make a 
full report to the Gold Commis- 
sioner nearest to the spot, whose 
duty it is at once to start back with 
them, to examine and report on the 
field for Government information. 
An immense number of eager dig- 
gers follow the return party, all 
flushed with the hopes of gain. 
Should these prove fallacious, and 
the workings be found poor, an 
excitement more or less tumultu- 
ous generally succeeds, and the un- 
reasoning and disappointed crowd 
usually turn their thoughts towards 
hanging, or at least lynching, the 
unfortunate prospectors, who in all 
probability have themselves been 
the greatest losers by the trans- 
action. 

Other prospectors there are of a 
less ambitious nature. They have 
no desire that their names shall 
descend to posterity in connection 
with their discoveries. They are 
secret and cautious. They confine 
their explorations within a circle of 
from fifty to a hundred miles out- 
side the known area of the diggings, 
and mostly go in pairs. Should 
they chance to alight upon a pay- 
able creek, gully, or ravine, they 
set to work quietly to extract as 
much of the precious metal as pos- 
sible from the soil before they can 
be discovered, preferring the chance 
of what they can get to the ques- 
tionable benefit of a Government 
reward, with its contingent annoy- 
ances. Sometimes it happens that a 
few of the roughs and horse-thieves, 
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of whom there are always plenty 
about every diggings township, make 
up a party to prospect, in the 
hope of alighting upon some easily- 
worked heavy deposit of gold, or 
discovering a camp of men who 
have done so, and thus sharing 
cheaply in the benefits resulting 
from their skill and research. It 
does not take this class of pros- 
pectors long to equip themselves. 
They are acquainted with the 
whereabouts of almost every horse 
of any value on the field. Their 
nights are spent in driving them 
away and hiding them, and their 
days in bringing them back after a 
sufficiently large reward has been 
offered by the anxious owners. 
They easily get a supply of rations 
on credit from the various store- 
keepers, who, fearful of their pos- 
sible resentment, are glad to get 
rid of them for a time on any 
terms. Horses begin to disappear, 
and all of a sudden the little town- 
ship is forsaken temporarily by a 
number of scoundrels who have 
infested it, and made honest men 
uneasy about their property. It is 
impossible to follow them: they 
are thorough bushmen, and have 
taken every precaution against pur- 
suit. The white constables, stiff 
and slow in their movements, are 
nowhere beside the quick-witted 
rogues who, once mounted, defy 
the clumsy horsemen of the law. 
Now and again reports are brought 
into camp about them by men who 
have seen them in various places, 
and a general uneasiness as to 
horse-flesh and security of property 
prevails. 

John West and Ned were pros- 
pectors of the secret and cautious 
class. Our hero could not bear the 


idea of working among the com- 
mon herd for a bare livelihood. He 
had set his all upon the hazard of 
the die, and he felt that on working 
on the outside there was a chance 
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which possibly might turn up 
trumps some day. He was, in fact, 
leading a gambler’s existence; and 
the expedition on which they had 
just started, although Quixotic from 
many points of view, afforded them 
quite as good an opening for suc- 
cess as any other they might under- 
take. In this spirit he pursued his 
way, quietly listening to, though 
without participating in, the san- 
guine prophecies of his companion, 
who, since his attack of fever, ap- 
peared to have acquired a double 
stock of energy. In one or two 
places they came upon ravines 
which gave promise of returning 
a substantial and easy reward for 
labour, and John began to doubt 
whether it was wise in him to pass 
them unheeded. Some one might 
drop on their tracks, and in follow- 
ing them, discover and profit by 
their folly and neglect. Any sug- 
gestion, however, to halt for a few 
days produced such an agony of 
impatience and annoyance, that 
John, although feeling strongly 
convinced of the folly of doing so, 
never failed each time to give way 
to the imploring entreaties of his 
comrade, whose great desire appear- 
ed to be to get on the other side of 
the mountains, on whose dark and 
rugged tops his eyes had dwelt 
during his recent extremity. Each 
day as they approached the great 
range Ned grew more and more 
silent; and John sometimes felt 
inclined to think that his mind had 
become somewhat deranged by his 
sufferings. With difficulty they 
surmounted the dark, cypress- 
clothed, conglomerate hills, and 
with equal difficulty descended the 
precipitous rocks on the other side, 
into a savage, barren, narrow valley, 
hemmed in between two steep 
mountain-spurs, the sides of which 
were covered with stunted palms, 
grass, trees, and coarse high fern- 
grass. Making their way slowly, 
they at last emerged upon the half- 
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dried channel of a creek, crossed in 
= by great bars of slate. The 

ent and twisted ti-tree and river- 
oak saplings reveal the fierce char- 
acter of the mountain torrent dur- 
ing the rainy season. At present 
its bed is but a glaring, burning 
ribbon, relieved at intervals by a 
deep water-hole, which some strong 
eddy bas scooped out of the sandy 
bed. The surface of the country is 
strewn with quartz pebbles and 
boulders ; and although not as auri- 
ferous-looking as some of the places 
they have passed by, is nevertheless 
promising. 

As they prepare to cross the 
creek, their attention is attracted 
by a neat little structure under a 
few bushes close to them. John 
recognises it at once, but Ned has 
never seen one before. It is the 
bower of the bower-bird. It is a 
most interesting little building, and 
Ned dismounts to examine it. In 
length it is about two feet. It is 
open at either end. The walls are 
composed of small twigs beautifully 
and carefully interlaced, and are 
three or four inches thick, rising, 
and becoming gradually thinner as 
they do, until they almost meet 
where they arch overhead. The 
width of the little summer-house is 
about afoot. It is not a nest for 
breeding purposes, but simply a 
playground—a bower for social 
intercourse; and here a number of 
the skilful little architects meet 
together to amuse themselves. 
With the view of beautifying their 
retreat, the bower-birds have collec- 
ted a large quantity of white pebbles, 
snail-shells, pieces of quartz, crystal, 
&c., which they have arranged in 
neat plots at either entrance, and also 
on the floor in the middle. Sud- 
denly Ned, who has been kneeling 
down examining the wondrous lit- 
tle edifice, gives a great cry, and 
starting to his feet, rushes to one of 
the pack-horses, from the back of 
which he tears his pick, shovel, and 
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tin dish, and hastening down to the 
creek, he commences scraping up 
the drift which has collected in one 
of the hollows of the slaty bar 
which crosses its bed. In another 
instant he has swilled away the 
sand in a small pool on the rock 
close by, and is glaring dazedly 
upon at least an ounce of bright 
yellow gold at the bottom of his 
dish. John, who has remained 
sitting on his horse in a state of 
speechless surprise at the unac- 
countable behaviour of his mate, 
now dismounts and approaches 
him. Ned hears him not; he is 
still gazing stupidly on the yellow 
heap at the bottom of the dish, one 
glance at which reveals all to John. 
Without a word, as if stung by 
some insect, the bite of which com- 
pels frantic exertion, he has rushed 
to the horses and possessed him- 
self of his implements, and in an- 
other instant is washing dish after 
dish of the golden sand, until he 


has quite a little heap beside him 
on a fiat stone, and the sun is sink- 


ing low in the western sky. He 
looks up. Ned is hard at work, 
and the horses are gone. A sudden 
exclamation to this effect breaks 
the spell which has bound them, 
and urged by the necessity of at- 
tending to their safety, they both 
arise and look about them. Their 
hearts are too full to speak. Their 
horses are discovered grazing a few 
hundred yards off, and mechani- 
cally the companions unsaddle their 
animals and fix the camp. 

Once more they descend to the 
scene of their labours. They can 
hardly believe the evidence of their 
eyes. Again and again they wash 
dish after dish, with the same happy 
result, until darkness compels them 
to desist. As they sit in their tent 
after their frugal supper, examining 
the produce of their day’s work, 
West, who can hardly realize yet 
that everything is not a dream, 
suddenly asks: “What made you 
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so determined to prospect over on 
this side of the ranges, Ned ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the: 
other—“ I can’t account for it; but 
when I was lying on my bunk,. 
slowly perishing with fever and 
thirst, 1 kept hearing a voice in’ my 
ears saying, ‘Over the mountains,. 
there is your luck,’ until I felt con- 
vinced that, could I but once accom- 
plish the journey, I would at last 
drop on the spot we have been 
seeking so long. The weaker [ 

ew the stronger became the be- 
lief; and at last, with your return, 
the hope of gratifying the intense 
longing enabled me to cast sickness 
behind me. I had thoughts of 
nothing else. The voice kept ever 
sounding in my ears, ‘Over the 
mountains ;’ and as we made our 
way here, I felt certain that step 
by step we were nearing our luck.” 

“ But,” said West, “ what was it 
that made you try the creek so- 
suddenly? It was a likely enough 
place, but we have tried hundreds. 
of similar patches unsuccessfully.” 

“Well,” returned Ned, “as I 
was examining the bower of those 
wonderful birds, and remarking 
their taste in laying out their little 
play-house just like human beings, 
I happened to take up some of the 
quartz-pebbles which ornamented 
the entrances to the little wicker 
abode. ach one, almost, had a few: 
specks of gold init. I heard again 
the voice, ‘Over the mountains, 
there lies your luck,’ and then I 
seized the shovel and dish. I 
knew I should find it; but it 
almost took my senses away for 
all that.” 

The two friends, excited by their 
good fortune, continued talking 
long into the night, and next morn- 
ing daybreak found them once more: 
working with furious ardour. Da 
by day the same work, varied wit 
more or less success, caused the: 
hours to pass with the swiftness. 
of minutes, and the little chamois- 
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leather bags were filled to bursting. 
The first week’s work had produced 
upwards of 250 ounces of a very 
rich sample of gold. The discovery 
of a rich ravine, debouching upon 
the river just above the slaty bar 
they had first set to work upon, 
roved of the utmost importance. 
f they could only work it out in 
quietness, they would have sufli- 
cient to satisfy themselves. It had 
always been a rule of the two com- 
rades, as indeed it is of most dig- 
ers, to rest from their labours on 
the Sabbath; and in accordance with 
their usual practice, on the first 
Sunday after their discovery of the 
golden bar, they had, after resting 
during the forenoon, strolled out 
for a walk. Instinctively they bent 
their steps towards the neat little 
bower, to whose busy and tasteful 
builders they owed so much. There 
it was, a perfect marvel of ingenuity. 
As he stooped down to examine 
the shells and quartz collected with 
so much care and labour, it occurred 
to John that, where the quartz 
specimens were found, others were 
to be met with. The character of 
the quartz bore a great resemblance 
to that of much lying on the ground 
and filling the mountain - gullies 
around. Breaking the quartz boul- 
ders here and there, they soon col- 
lected a heap of specimens of a sim- 
ilar character, all indicating that 
the main reef or vein from which 
they had been hurled, or from 
which the gradual process of denu- 
dation had washed them, lay at no 
great distance. Following these 
evidences up the mountain-slope 
for about a couple of hundred 
yards, they came upon a large 
“blow” or outcrop of quartz, stick- 
ing out of the earth, over the sur- 
face of which was scattered de- 
tached blocks of the same substance. 
Gold was everywhere embedded in 
greater or less quantities on the ma- 
trix, and large and valuable speci- 
mens were picked up by the friends 
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as they casually explored the ground 
about. 

Returning next morning to the 
reef, they collected and bagged up 
the most valuable pieces which they 
could find, and betook themselves 
once more to their work in the 
ravine, determining to return, if 
spared, at some future period, with 
the necessary tools and proper ap- 
pliances for the opening up of the 
great vein. Nearly three weeks had 
been passed in uninterrupted labour, 
and the results of their work had 
assumed very considerable propor- 
tions, when the prospectors were 
disagreeably disturbed one morning 
by the presence of natives. They 
had hitherto been remarkably for- 
tunate in escaping the notice of the 
denizens of the wilds in which they 
lived; but on this occasion they 
received a no less startling than 
unwelcome notice of trespass in the 
shape of a spear, which, hurled 
from behind a few bushes, at a dis- 
tance of about eighty yards, passed 
within an ace of Ned’s head, as he 
brought up a bucket of water from 
the water-hole below the camp. A 
bullet instantly fired at the treach- 
erous foe, and which struck a tree 
close to him, causing large pieces 
of bark to fly off it, had the effect 
of making him beat a hasty retreat, 
ducking his head in the most ludi- 
crous way as the reverberations of 
the report among the ranges assail- 
ed him on every side. From this 
time forward, however, they had 
no rest; a horrible uncertainty 
kept them ever on the watch; and 
even when reassured to a certain 
extent by a complete cessation of 
all annoyance for a couple of days, 
engendering the hope that their 
bloodthirsty enemies had left the 
vicinity of their camp, a cooey on 
the mountains, answered in the 
distance by two or three more, 
would again awaken the harassing 
dread which continually haunted 
them. 
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The experience of native habits 
which John had acquired during 
his squatting life became very use- 
ful in this emergency, and enabled 
them to take measures which had 
the effect of keeping the blacks at 
a distance, and of estimating pro- 
perly their chances of safety and 
danger. As a matter of precaution, 
a hole had been dug in the floor of 
the tent, in which all their treasure 
had been stowed away, and each 
night the day’s earnings were se- 
cretly added to the hoard. Digging 
became a much more arduous task 
than formerly. The necessity for 
being constantly on guard obliged 
each to take it in turns to act 
as sentry, day and night, besides 
which, their horses proved a source 
of incessant trouble. Some days 
before the appearance of the blacks, 
one of the animals, a restless wan- 
dering mare, had strayed away, 
leading the others with her, and 
about six miles distant had dropped 
across a patch of young burnt 
feed, which had ever since remained 
an irresistible attraction to them. 
No means adopted to keep them 
in the neighbourhood of the camp 
having the desired effect, the search- 
ing for them on foot became a really 
dangerous duty, it being highly im- 
perative that one man should re- 
main to guard the household gods. 
On discussing their position one 
- evening, after a peculiarly distress- 
ing day, and finding that their horses 
had once more cleared out, the com- 
rades came reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that they could no longer 
remain in their camp with any de- 
gree of safety. The natives might 
at any moment take it into their 
heads to spear their horses, in 
which case they would have but 
a slender chance of ever reaching 
civilisation; or an accidental spear 
might, causing the death of one of 
themselves, render the escape of the 
other next to an impossibility. All 
things considered, then, they resolved 
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to be contented with what gold they 
had already secured, and to return 
as soon as possible, in order to 
open up the quartz-reef, which they 
regarded as the most valuable of 
their discoveries. Next morning, 
therefore, Ned, whose turn it was 
for that duty, started in order to 
recover the truant nags, leaving 
John behind him to guard the 
camp. © Down the rocky creek he 
took his way, his bridle on his left 
arm, and his carbine over his shoul- 
der, keeping a sharp look-out for 
natives. He came to the spot where 
the horses usually ran; but this 
time they were not to be seen, al- 
though the tracks and manure indi- 
cated that they could not have left 
the place long before. Up and 
down he searched unsuccessfully, 
and at length, following the creek 
some distance down into unknown 
ground, came upon the junction of 
a small tributary with it. Fagged 
and vexed with tramping so many 
miles over a broken, grass - seedy 
country, he seated himself to rest 
for a few minutes on a large granite 
boulder, but had hardly done so 
when the approach of a horseman 
from behind startled him. 

“Good day,” said the stranger, 
gruffly. “ Prospecting ?” 

“Yes,” returned Ned. 

“So ham I. Camp hup the 
creek ?” 

“Yes,” again replied Ned. “Seen 
any horses ?” 

“No,” answered the new-comer 
shortly, turning his horse’s head up 
the little creek which junctioned 
with the larger one near them. 

“T’m looking for some horses,” 
said Ned, “and I’m fairly knocked 
up over it. If you see any tracks 
up the way you're going, you might 
fire off your carbine to let me know, 
and I’ll come up.” 

The man rode away, and Ned 
remained where he was, though 
without expecting much from his 
meeting with the horseman, who 
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was evidently a surly-tempered man 
of few words. Ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, however, when 
the report of a rifle sounded up the 
little stream, followed at intervals 
by half-a-dozen others; and pushing 
hurriedly along, he caught sight of, 
and made his way to, his new ac- 
quaintance, who was sitting on his 
horse, on a little knoll some distance 
above the bank of the creek. 

“Where are they?” eagerly in- 
_— Ned, who saw no signs of 

e wanderers. 

“T got two of the ,” Te- 
turned the man, with a grim, self- 
satisfied sort of air. 

“Where ?” asked Ned, looking 
around. “I don’t see any.” 

“'There’s one,” replied the new 
prospector, pointing with his car- 
bine to the still warm and bleeding 
body of a black man lying among 
the long grass beside him; “ the 
other’s in the creek.” 

“T came hacross them hunawares, 
hand ’ad the first hon ’is back 
hafore ’e know’d where ’e was; but 
this un giv’ me a good deal of 
bother hafore I dropped ’im.” 

Ned had no great sympathy for 
the blacks; he had suffered too 
much ¢from their enmity, and, if 
necessary, would not have hesitated 
in taking their lives in defence of 
his own; but this cold-blooded pro- 
cedure filled him with horror. 

“Did they not attack you first?” 
he asked. 

“They didn’t get the slant this 
time. The wretches halways 
does when they can, hand I hal- 
ways serves em same way. There’s 
nothing I likes better nor shoot- 
ing a good hold stinking buck 
nigger.” 

Ned looked at the speaker. 
There was something about him 
which recalled some vague recol- 
lection, some undefined misty me- 
mory of bygone times. He was 
mounted upon an_ exceedingly 
handsome chestnut, with a thor- 


ough-bred look, which bespoke pedi- 
gree and speed. His air and man- 
ner proclaimed him a self-reliant, 
determined man, unaccustomed to 
control; but a glance at the coarse 
round head, and repulsive animal 
features of the face, revealed the 
presence of the brutal type of 
mind of which they are the certain 
indications. Comment on the ac- 
tion would have been as imprudent © 
as useless, so, with a short farewell, 
he once more started in pursuit of 
his stray property, not at all relish- 
ing the parting words of the black 
slayer, who shouted after him that 
he would look him up at his camp. 
He had not gone far when he for- 
tunately fell in with the fresh 
tracks of horses, and shortly after- 
wards, coming upon the stragglers 
themselves, he started for the camp. 
The announcement to John West 
that their whereabouts had been 
discovered was as unwelcome as 
startling, upsetting, as it necessarily 
did, all their previous arrangements. 
It had been their intention, after se- 
curing their gold, and providing the 
necessary tools required by them 
in quartz-mining, to proclaim the 
discovery of the golden region, and 
secure the advantages of the Gov- 
ernment reward and protection. It 
was a simple plan, and one which 
could not have failed in obtaining 
for them every advantage they de- 
sired, provided that the knowledge 
of the auriferous country remained 
their own. It was not to be ex- 
pected for a moment that any one 
with the smallest experience of 
digging could remain ignorant of 
the rich nature of the alluvial de- 
posits; and it was equally natural 
to suppose that the new- comers 
would endeavour to be the first in 
announcing the find, and claiming 
the consequent advantages for them- 
selves. On the other hand, it was 
just possible that a compromise 
might be effected, and that by the 
amalgamation of both parties, all 
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might participate in the golden 
harvest. 

What was to be done? Ned 
was strongly against having any 
connection with the bad-featured 
stranger, for whom he had imbibed 
a strong dislike. The question was 
argued in all its bearings by the 
excited comrades, whose agitation 
was by no means allayed on seeing 
a couple of horsemen, with a spare 
horse or two, arrive about sundown, 
and proceed to erect a small tent a 
couple of hundred yards distant 
from their own. Uneasily after 
supper they lay for a couple of 
hours revolving what plan to adopt 
under the circumstances. Night 
had again drawn her dark veil 
across the dismal gloomy territory, 
upon whose silence the noisy bustle 
and activity of a practical, self- 
seeking, struggling world was about 
to break. 

“I’m uneasy about this gold, 
Ned,” said West. “I think we 
ought to set to work and bag it 
up properly, so that we can strike 
camp and be off the moment we 
choose.” 

“T think so too,” returned Ned. 
“The sooner we have it wrapped up 
the better. I wouldn’t like that 
ugly-looking fellow I came upon 
to-day to get a look at it.” 

“Well,” proposed John, “let us 
start to work at once. We can’t 
_ have a much quieter time.” 

In a few minutes the precious 
store was brought forth from its 
hiding-place, and lay displayed upon 
the large piece of strong canvas 
which was intended to envelop it. 
A noble sight it was, and deeply it 
stirred the emotions of the men, 
whose manifold sufferings and la- 
bours it but inadequately repre- 
sented. Silently they gazed for a 
time, recognising, as they did so, 
many a well-known piece of coarse 
metal which had rejoiced their eyes 
in the finding. Heaving an in- 
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voluntary sigh, West broke the 
silence. 

“ What was that fellow like you. 
met this morning, Ned ?” 

His companion was about to reply 
when a step was heard outside the 
tent, and pulling aside the flap the 
man himself appeared. 

“Hi say, mates, you ’ave a nice 
little ’eap of the right sort there,” 
he remarked, directing a burning 
look of cupidity towards the yellow 
pile on the canvas. 

Springing to his feet, and grasp- 
ing his loaded carbine, with jealous 
rage depicted in his features, John 
shouted, “Stand back! What do 
you want ?” 

“Oh, nothink,” said the intruder; 
“honly 1 com’d hon a visit.” 

“Then,” sternly rejoined the 
young man, by whose side Ned 
now stood, weapon in hand, “ back 
you go to your own camp. If I 
catch you about mine after night- 
fall, Pll drive daylight through you. 
Those are my rules. Away you go.” 

Cursing deeply, the surprised and 
discomfited visitor slunk back to 
his quarters, the friends watching 
his retiring figure through the trees 
by the light of the now rising 
moon. 

“Ned,” said West, “that man 
will never rest until he becomes 
possessed of the gold there by some 
means or other, if possible. He’s 
a more dangerous enemy than any 
black fellow among these ranges. [ 
knew it the moment I saw his eyes 
fixed on the canvas. I don’t know 
how it is,” he continued, “but the 
sight of him set my blood boiling 
within me. I seem to know his 
devil’s face somehow.” 

“So do I,” returned Ned; “but 


_ | can’t think where I saw it.” 


“Well, no matter; there’s but 
one thing to do now,” replied John, 
whose decision always rose to meet 
any emergency. “We must en- 
deavour to get away from here to- 
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night, unawares to that fellow. 
We'll make up the gold and pack 
the horses (it’s lucky you got 
them to-day), and start back the 
way we came. We've moonlight; 
and I'l] defy them, or any one else, 
to track us over the rocky road we 
made our way here by, without a 
blackboy, and then they’d have no 
easy job.” 

Armed with his carbine, our hero 
kept careful watch, while his com- 
panion hastily completed the neces- 
sary preparations, and by a couple 
of hours after midnight they had 
started, leaving the tent standing 
and a good fire burning beside it, 
to deceive their neighbours. Slowly 
but steadily they made their way 
over the stony precipitous moun- 
tains, and only halted for a short 
time next morning in order to par- 
take of a hasty meal. Daylight 
enabled the travellers to continue 
their journey with greater comfort, 
but their rate of speed was much 
reduced, owing to more than one of 
their horses having torn off their 
shoes in the rocky conglomerate 
defiles. They camped that night, 
feeling tolerably secure, from the 
distance accomplished and the diffi- 
cult nature of the country they had 
passed over, taking, nevertheless, 
the precaution of keeping watch ; 
and three days more brought them 
by mid-day to a little permanent 
mining camp, where, for the first 
time since the night of their flight, 
they experienced a thorough feel- 
ing of safety. 

With the absence of the sense 
of danger, and the return of confi- 
dence, a suspicion began to creep 
over John that perhaps he had 
been too hasty in his conclusions. 
How absurd it would look should 
it turn out, after all, that the man 
was a well-known character, and as 
honest as himself! He felt ashamed 


almost of his behaviour, and was 
taxing himself with a want of cool- 
ness, when Ned, who had been get- 
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ting the horses shod at the forge, 
came up, almost breathlessly ex- 
cited. 

“ Anything wrong?’ asked John. 

“ Only this,” answered his mate: 
“T saw that fellow who found us 
out over the mountains, a few 
minutes ago.” 

“Are you certain, Ned?’ in- 
} ae John, all his old suspicion 

ooding on him in a moment. 

“Quite sure,” returned he. “I 
had been speaking to an old ac- 
quaintance, and on returning to the 
forge I saw him for an instant, 
talking to one of the men. I could 
not be mistaken about the face. 
The moment I entered he went out 
the back way, and although I fol- 
lowed him instantly, I could not 
see which way he took.” 

“Did you ask at the smithy 
about him ?” 

“Yes,” said Ned; “but nobody 
knew. All they could tell me was 
that he inquired when we intended 
starting.” 

“T’m more certain than ever that 
fellow is after our gold,” remarked 
John. “I wish we had it in the 
Commissioner’s strong-box. Are 
the horses finished ?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“ Well,” replied John, “ wait here. 
I'll go and fetch them, and per- 
haps I may get asight of him up 
at the camp.” 

He made his way to the forge 
and got his animals, but no further 
information could Ife glean on the 
subject which disturbed him. As 
he left the smithy deep in thought, 
leading the horses along, the loud 
hearty “Good evening, mate,” of 
a couple of horsemen awoke him 
from his meditations. The speakers 
were a couple of burly, bearded 
miners, their long Californian hats 
nearly covering their features from 
view. Each man was leading a 
spare horse, packed with a small 
compact swag, and both, it could 
be seen at a glance, were on their 
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road into town. At first sight 
John failed to remember under 
what circumstances he had seen the 
men before; but at last it flashed 
upon him that these were the min- 
ers who had occupied their de- 
‘ serted ground on the first camp 
they had settled on, and who had 
started sinking a shaft in their fire- 
lace for luck. 

“Holloa!” he cried, his interest 
becoming awakened. “Is that you? 
What luck had you with that old 
claim of ours?” 

“ Well,” returned one of the dig- 
gers, “ Bill here and me have been 
mates this many a year, but taking 
up that old ground was the best 
day’s work ever we done together. 
We took a couple of hundred ounces 
out of that fireplace, and ever after 
we couldn’t go wrong somehow. 
They’ve given us the name of the 
‘lucky mates.’ ” 

“ Many’s the time,” broke in the 
other, “Tom here and me said we 
wished we could come across you 
and your mate, in case as how we 
could give you a bit of a lift, if so 
be as you wanted it, for we’ve had 
plenty ever since.” 

John thanked the speaker hearti- 
ly, and informed him that he had 
done well himself, and was even 
now on his road to the Commis- 
sioner’s camp with some gold. 

“We are going there ourselves,” 
replied his friends; “we might as 
well go together. Where’s your 
camp ?” 

This accession to their strength 
was a most welcome addition to our 
prospectors, whose story was list- 
ened to with great interest by the 
off-handed, honest-hearted diggers. 

The night passed by quietly, and 
next morning the travellers pre- 
pared to accomplish the remaining 
distance which lay between them 
and their destination. 

A considerable portion of the 
road wound through narrow, rocky 
defiles, hemmed in betwixt precip- 









itous cliffs, and was infested by a 
tribe of savages whose treacherous 
ferocity had procured for it a repu- 
tation of the very worst description. 
Many a time the spears of the am- 
buscaded natives had been dyed red 
in the heart’s-blood of the gold-lov- 
ing invaders of their sterile domains ;: 
and notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of the native police stationed 
in the vicinity, the spot maintained 
its evil character. The united 
party, keeping a careful look-out 
around them, had almost reached 
the most intricate portion of the 
stony pass in safety, when wild 
yells some distance ahead, together 
with a shot and the shrieks of a 
white man’s voice, warned them 
that once more the vindictive My- 
alls were engaged in their bloody 
work. Drawing their firearms, 
they pushed rapidly forward, and 
turning a corner, saw, not far in 
front of them, a white man rapidly 
bounding down the rocks on one 
side of the road, closely pursued 
by three or four totally naked abo- 
riginals, who, with terrific yells, 
hurled their spears at their shriek- 
ing victim. Several more of the 
tribe were congregated on a rock 
a little higher up, clamorously en- 
gaged over some object on the 
ground. The unexpected arrival of 
the new-comers, together with half- 
a-dozen well-directed bullets, had the 
instant effect of dispersing the na- 
tives, of whom in less than a minute 
there was not a vestige to be seen. 
Leaving Ned and one of their 
diggings friends to look after the 
man to whose rescue they had so 
opportunely come, and who now 
lay in a fainting condition on the 
ground, John, with the other, 
climbed towards the rocky shelf 
where they had noticed the group 
of aboriginals collected. A fearful 
object met their eyes. It was the 
grinning head of him whose lust of 
gold had impelled him to pursue 
the owners of the golden heap 
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which had excited his covetousness 
on the distant creek, and who had 
evidently selected this difficult 
gorge with a view of “sticking up” 
and robbing them, only to fall a 
prey to the countrymen of the be- 
ings he had himself slaughtered with 
so little compunction. As John 
West gazed on the dreadful sight 
before him, awe-struck at the ter- 
rible and swift retribution which 
had overtaken the hardened villain 
in the midst of his crimes, the like- 
ness which had so puzzled him in 
life became explained, and it was 
with a feeling of the deepest hor- 
ror that he recognised in the pale 
and death-stricken face the batter- 
ed, lowering visage of Bill Cane, 
the murderer of M‘Duff. A thick 
beard, hiding the lower part of his 
face, had concealed his identity, 
and produced the alteration which 
had hitherto proved an effectual 
disguise. The mutilated trunk lay 
some distance off, torn and hacked 
by blunt weapons ; and in spite of 
the short time at their disposal, the 
eager cannibals had carried away 
several portions of the body, for 
what purpose there was but little 
doubt. Descending to their com- 
panions, they found them engaged 
in doing what they could for the 
relief of the unhappy being, who 
recovered from one fainting fit 
merely to fall into another. The 
first glance assured John that it 
was the miserable Ralf, but so 
changed, so cadaverous and wretch- 
ed-looking, that Ned, who had not 
seen him for several years, entirely 
failed to remember him. 

A spear-head had penetrated his 
shoulder, but beyond that no wound 
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could be discovered to account for 
his prostration. Suddenly, as if 
recalled by the sound of John 
West’s voice, the eyes of the wound- 
ed man opened slowly, and fixing 
them steadily on the speaker, he 
seemed animated by a desire to say ° 
something. Bending down, West, 
approached his ear to the lips of 
the miserable creature, and barely 
distinguished the whisper, “ I—did 
not—want to—kill him,” when the 
relaxed jaw and a rattle in the 
throat announced that he had 
passed away,—M‘Duff’s murder 
being evidently the subject of 
his thoughts in this solemn hour. 
The sudden terror had been too 
much for him. His enfeebled 
constitution was unable to bear up 
against the effects of the shock; 
and in death, as in life, the brothers 
in guilt remained unparted. 

This awful climax to the lawless 
lives of the slain men impressed 
the onlookers greatly, and all felt 
relieved when the arrival of a body 


. of police, who had been sent for, 


allowed them to leave the blood- 
stained pass. But little notice was 
taken of the event by the public in 
general. Murder by blacks was 
too common an occurrence to cause 
much surprise; and the report of 
the new field discovered by John 
West and his mate, together with 
the amount of gold brought in by 
them, created an excitement before 
which everything else paled in in- 
terest; and but few days elapsed 
when, accompanied by the principal 
Government authorities, and fol- 
lowed by an immense concourse of 
miners, they returned to the scene 
of their successful labours. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—EXPLAINS MATTERS IN GENERAL-——THE END. 


Willy Fitzgerald, we have already 
mentioned, returned to Ungahrun 
a sadder man than he had left it, 
and not less sad than puzzled by the 


events which had occurred around 
him. He could not account for 
Ruth’s agitation, or for the abrupt 
and decisive manner with which she 
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had intimated her refusal of his 
offer. Even now he could scarcely 
realise that his hopes were for ever 
at end. He had made so certain 
of success that the probability of 
rejection never even suggested itself 
to him. Could it really be the case? 
He had surely committed some 
blunder unawares,—perhaps he had 
offended her womanly sensibilities 
in some stupid way. He was so 
utterly deficient in tact. What 
else could it have been? Then the 
recollection of her calm determined 
manner would rise, bringing with 
it a sense of hopelessness, and also 
a touch of bitter indignation and 
resentment ; for poor Fitzgerald had 
undoubtedly loved honestly and 
sincerely—and rejection of love is 
a sore trial to bear. What could 
have been the matter, too, with 
John West? He seemed to have 
gone out of his senses. Everything 
was at sixes and sevens. He would, 
however, find his friend at home, 
and discover that part of the busi- 
ness. 

In this, as we know, he was 
mistaken; and the short note 
which Blucher handed to him ex- 
plained nothing; nor could the 
blackboy, who was as_ perplexed 
as himself at his master’s disap- 
pearance, throw much light on the 
subject. What could have made 
him behave in so wild and extra- 
ordinary a manner on meeting them 
the day before? Was it possible— 
and he started as he remembered 
Ruth’s emotion—that she could 
have been the cause of the remark- 
able excitement which had dis- 
turbed him? Had there been any- 
thing between them previously ? 
The question threw a new light 
over everything; the place of 
meeting—the kneeling posture,— 
everything seemed to point to the 
fact: and then his sudden de- 
parture. 

It accounted for all. 


But did Ruth love him? Ah! 
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that question pricked him with 
sudden, sharp ‘pain. It was true 
that she had never given himself 
any great encouragement; and he 
remembered feeling at a loss for 
a reason why she should at times 
appear anxious to avoid his com- 
pany. He had consoled himself 
at the time by attributing it to her 
woman’s coquetry, and it had 
piqued his fancy rather than other- 
wise. What a blind fool he had 
been! Gradually it dawned on 
him that he had been inhabiting 
a fool’s paradise; and the more he 
thought on it, the wider his eyes 
opened to the truth, and the surer 
grew the conviction that his rejec- 
tion was final. His reflections, 
however, did him good on the 
whole, for love cannot exist unless 
it has love to feed upon; and the 
knowledge that he had wasted his 
affection on one whose thoughts 
were bound up in another, was as 
gall and wormwood to his self- 
love. 

Ruth, the unwilling cause of his 
misery, was by no means very 
happy herself. She was not at all 
proud of her conquest. It only 
added to her embarrassments. She 
was troubled about her step-father, 
and troubled about John. Each 
mail brought worse news than the 
last from Europe; and in propor- 
tion as wool fell in value, so 
did the sheep which produced it. 
Daily Mr. Cosgrove’s affairs grew 
more hopelessiy involved, and his 
health worse. Who could have 
foreseen a few years ago that such 
a change could have come over the 
strong, selfish, hard man of the 
world? The terrible disappoint- 
ment which his son’s career had 
wrought had given the first great 
stroke, and from that date forth he 
had gradually begun to sink. The 
question of what she should do in 
the event of his death not infre- 
quently presented itself to Ruth’s 
dismayed mind with appalling inten- 
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sity. The Berkeleys, it is true, 
were her blood-relations, but they 
had been so incensed with her elec- 
tion to reside with her step-father, 
that she could hope but for little 
sympathy from that quarter; and 
she knew not where else she could 
look to. As to John West, Ruth 
wept with vexation when she re- 
membered the pained despairing ex- 
pression which had swept over his 
features as he noticed Fitzgerald 
bending over her in the earnestness 
of his entreaty. She had longed 
to see him once more, and what 
had come of it? She knew some- 
what of his struggling life, and how 
unwearyingly he had battled for 
success; and she trembled as she 
thought what utter despair might 
urge him to. She bore her troubles, 
nevertheless, as she had learned to 
do long ago, with outward calm. 
Whatever might have been the con- 
flict and distress of her soul, no one 
knew it. As for the Grays, they 
lived very much in the same hum- 
drum style they had done since 
Bessie’s marriage. The fall in 
sheep considerably affected the old 
squatter’s income; but he had 
money put by, and owed no man 
anything, and hoped by strict eco- 
nomy to tide over the crisis which 
was ruining the money-borrowing 
sheep-owners all around. Phebe 
had seen but little of either Ruth 
or Fitzgerald since the event which 
had so greatly disturbed the lat- 
ter’s equanimity; for the former 
was too busy at home attending to 
her step-father’s ailments, and the 
latter would rather have gone any- 
where at this period than to Bety- 
ammo. His self-esteem had been 
wounded, and he fancied himself 
humiliated in the eyes of the world ; 
and somehow he felt as if he could 
willingly have faced any one rather 
than Phebe. She had come out of 
the struggles which had tried her 
so bitterly, as gold comes from the 
fire. Her unselfish cheery little 
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spirit arose from the burning flames 
like a pheenix from the ashes. She 
had bravely done battle with her- 
self; and although the old wounds 
rankled and bled afresh now and 
again, she went about her house- 
hold duties with a somewhat un- 
reasoning but fixed belief that 
whatever is is best, and that every- 
thing is ordered for the best, cheer- 
ing and comforting her parents, and 
shedding happiness around her. 

Stone and Bessie were very com- 
fortable in their new home, and 
prosperity still smiled upon them. 
John’s sudden disappearance had 
perplexed Stone exceedingly; and 
Bessie’s mysterious nods and “I 
could if I woulds,” served only 
to mystify him more. “Now, 
Bessie,” he would say, “ you’re just 
like all the rest of your sex. I’m 
sure you think that some love-affair 
is at the bottom of it; and how on 
earth was the fellow to fall in love? 
He hadn’t the chance.” 

Then Bessie would nod her head 
more sagaciously than ever, and, 
her husband would give up the 
conundrum in despair. Ruth’s re- 
jection of Fitzgerald had by no 
means taken her by surprise, and, 
to tell the truth, she rather enjoyed 
the unexpected discomfiture of her 
old friend than otherwise. “ It 
won’t do hima bit of harm,” she 
frequently told Charley. She was 
very fond of Ruth, and honoured 
her for her consistent character and 
her devotion to her now broken- 
down step-father, and would will- 
ingly have shown her all the kind- 
ness that lay in her power, but the 
distance was too far, and Ruth was 
tied down to her duties. 

At last, however, a day came. 
On going in to Mr. Cosgrove’s room 
one morning to inquire for him, 
Ruth discovered him sitting by the 
window-seat, a letter spread before 
him on his knees. The bed was un- 
pressed. Startled, she approached, 
and found him a corpse! The 
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candle by his side was burnt down 
into the socket. He had evidently 
been dead some hours. She had 
long looked forward to the possible 
occurrence of the event; but still 
the suddenness took her by sur- 
prise, and the shock was a severe 
one. She had never loved her step- 
father with the love which most 
children bestow so unconsciously 
on their parents; but never having 
known her own father, and having 
lived all her life with the dead 
man, who had treated her even in 
his successful days with a certain 
amount of kindness, she could not 
but grieve for him. Where he was 
had been a home to her, and latterly 
he had softened and changed very 
much in his manner, as he became 
more infirm and dependent. The 
letter which had engrossed his latest 
moments was from his agents, Messrs. 
Bond & Foreclose, and contained an 
intimation to the effect that the 
very unsatisfactory nature of his 
account had compelled them to 
take the disagreeable step of putting 
the estate into liquidation; and the 
dreaded announcement had proba- 
bly killed him. Mr. Gray, who was 
sent for, came over in the afternoon 
with Bessie, who had arrived on a 
visit the day before; and Phebe 
and the sisters sympathised with 
the lonely girl, and carried her off 
to Betyammo, where Mrs. Gray re- 
eeived her like a daughter, and 
where they made much of her, and 
consoled her with a hundred woman- 
ly little attentions and kindnesses. 
Mr. Gray remained at Cambaranga, 
setting things in order; and Willy 
Fitzgerald, on hearing the news, 
mounted his horse and galloped 
over too, taking care not to go near 
the house until he ascertained that 
Ruth had gone away—after which 
he stayed, assisting Mr. Gray in 
putting things to rights, and in 
endeavouring to do what they could. 
Poor Ruth! they soon saw they 
could not do much for her. The 
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letter she had herself seen acquaint- 
ed them with that. There was ab- 
solutely nothing left. Both men 
knew that Mr. Cosgrove’s affairs had 
been long in a bad way, but neither 
had any idea of their being in so 
deplorable a state; and Willy Fitz- 
gerald implored Mr. Gray to accept 
a sum of money which would at 
least keep Ruth from present in- 
convenience. She might be allowed 
to believe it came from the estate, 
—‘“ anything she liked,” he urged, 
“provided she had it;” but old 
Mr. Gray would not hear of such 
a thing. 

“No, no, Fitzgerald, my boy; it 
won’t do. It’s like your generous 
nature; but it won’t do—won’t do. 
What if she ever came to know 
about it? No, no—it won’t do. 
We’ll see about her; she’ll be all 
right, make your mind easy.” 

So having nothing more to do, 
Fitzgerald rode home, and busied 
himself about his work, and endea- 
voured to forget the existence of 
Ruth Bouverie. 

When Bessie left Betyammo, she 
carried Ruth with her in spite of 
kind old Mr. Gray’s entreaties to 
make their house her home; and 
Ruth, determined not to eat the 
bread of idleness, put into execu- 
tion a little scheme which she had 
evolved when staying with her 
friends. She qualified as a Govern- 
ment school teacher, and, through 
Stone’s influence, got herself ap- 
pointed to the little Government 
school in the township near his 
property; and on it she expended 
all her energies, riding in early in 
the morning, and returning again 
at sundown, to be a companion to 
her friend, and gladden the house- 
hold with her calm, sweet pres- 
ence. 

The public papers had apprised 
the colony at large of the important 
discovery which had been made in 
the shape of a new gold-field, and 
of the exceedingly rich prizes which 
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some of the fortunate finders had 
drawn in the great lottery; but as 
yet John had kept silence about his 
share of good fortune. He stood 
almost alone. He had no one to 
rejoice with him except Stone and 
his wife,—and the Grays, perhaps ; 
but they lived too near Ungahrun, 
and he did not care about going 
there. He could not bring himself 
as yet to face Ruth as another man’s 
wife. His success had not come 
unalloyed by pain. How different- 
ly would he have felt a couple of 
years earlier! Then, perhaps, he 
might have had a chance against 
the rich man; but now—now that 
he cared comparatively little for 
success, everything went well with 
him. Ned and he received a con- 
siderable money reward from Gov- 
ernment, as well as an unusually 
large area along the line of reef 
they had opened, and which from 
the first yielded rich stone. The 
gold-fields had proved a success ; 
much alluvial gold had been taken 
out of the ravines and gullies, and 
many new quartz-reefs had been 
found out and were being worked. 
Machinery had been attracted to 
the field at an early stage, and one 
of the results of the “crushings” 
was to fill the pockets of John and 
his mate over and over again. It 
was no doubt a great triumph for 
him, but on the whole he found it 
wearisome. The excitement was 
passed away, and he grew sick to 
death of the bustle and push around 
him. He sighed once more for the 
quiet bush-life, the lowing of the 
peaceful herd, the scent of the 
trampled sweet marjoram, and the 
blood-stirring gallop through the 
pleasant pasture-lands. The mem- 
ory of his early life grew irresisti- 
bly strong. There was nothing to 
detain him. Ned, who had be- 
come a person of considerable im- 
portance, undertook the manage- 
ment of the claim; so, saddling his 
horse one morning, he abruptly took 
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leave of his friends—including the 
“lucky mates,” whose favouring 
genius had enabled them to secure 
the ground adjacent to his own, 
and who were in a fair way to be- 
come independent for life—and 
started south for Brisbane, whence 
he made his way up to visit Stone 
and Bessie. 

It was a soft pleasant evening, 
and Stone, who had been round 
the stables and outhouse-buildings, 
superintending personally the feed- 
ing and watering of a number of 
choice young pedigree stock, came 
up and joined Bessie, as she stood 
on the grass-plot in front of the 
house, nursing her baby. It was 
her second child, and the first, a 
sturdy little man, ran to meet his 
father, clamouring for a ride upon 
his shoulder. 

“Come along, then, old fellow,” 
said Stone, lifting him up; “ we'll 

o and meet Ruth, and you shall 
ride back with her.” 

As he opened the little garden- 
gate leading down the road, he be- 
came aware of a horseman riding 
towards the house. 

“ Holloa, Bessie!” he remarked, 
calling attention to the fact, “we 
are going to have company to- 
night.” 

“ Who can it be, I wonder ?”’ 

“No idea: some stranger, I sup- 
pose.” 

Nearer and nearer the horseman 
drew, until at last, springing from 
his horse amid loud  exclama- 
tions of delight and surprise, John 
West stood beside them, shaking 
hands and answering a hundred 
questions. 

Indeed, so busy and excited were 
they all, that no one noticed Ruth 
as she rode up, and, dismounting, 
entered the little gate, but Mr. Stone, 
junior, who set up a shout of wel- 
come. 

“Do you know who this is?” 
inquired Bessie. 

West turned round, and his heart 


” 
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stood almost still with the sudden- 
ness of the start. 

“ Don’t you remember Ruth Bou- 
verie ?”’ said Stone, hastily. 

“Ruth Bouverte?” returned 
John, with an unmistakable em- 
phasis on the surname, and an ash- 
en face, which caused that of the 
person in question to grow a deep 
crimson. 

“ Yes, of course; what else ?”’ an- 
swered the settler, going over to 
his wife, who had been making a 
series of telegraphic signals to him, 
and accompanying her inside the 
house, leaving Ruth and John 
standing together on the grass- 
plot. 

“ What is the matter, Bessie ?” 
asked the mystified man. “ Any- 
thing wrong ?” 

“ No,” she said, laughing ; “ only 
you are such a great stupid, and can’t 
see one inch before you. I always 
told you I knew more than I cared 
to tell about the cause of John’s 
disappearance, didn’t I?” 

“Whew!” whistled Stone. 
“Oh! that’s it, is it? and my 
lord here was jealous of Fitzgerald 
and——”’ 

“Something of that sort,” re- 
turned Bessie. “That’s all right 
now, though, thank goodness ; and 
mother says that Willy has got 
over the disappointment complete- 
ly, and is more there than ever. 
’ Now you know, and just leave them 
to themselves. They'll be all right 
directly.” 

And apparently knowing, shrewd- 
witted Bessie was right; for that 
evening at supper John West’s face 
wore a beaming look of happiness, 
such as had not lighted it for many 
a day; while Ruth, filled with sweet 
content, listened to the narrative 
of his adventures with mingled pity 
and amazement, weeping at the last 
tears of sorrow over the fate of the 
unhappy Ralf, with a sincerity of 
grief which was undeserved. 

But little now remains to be told. 
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Yielding to his inclinations, John 
West purchased a compact, well- 
grassed cattle station in a favour- 
ite part of the country, where, sur- 
rounded by pleasant neighbours, he 
literally lives under the shade of 
his-own fig-tree, and drinks the 
juice of his own grape. Ruth, now 
his wife, moves about, imparting to 
everything a feminine grace and 
elegance, with a magical touch, 
which to-her husband is simply 
marvellous; and as he rests his 
eye on her figure, and the fragrant 
blossoms of the flower-garden which 
it is her especial delight to tend, 
the recollection of days of un- 
rewarded toil, and misery, and 
danger, fades away as does an un- 
substantial dream of the night 
before the brightness of the golden 
morning. 

As already related, Fitzgerald 
recovered his soundness of heart, 
but not for long. His renewed 
intercourse with the Grays brought 
him once more into contact with 
Phebe, and day by day he became 
more and more impressed with her 
charming character and _ sterling 
qualities, until at last, wondering 
how he could have been so blind 
as to prefer any one before her, 
he begged her to become his wife. 
For some months Pheebe held out, 
in order, as she said, to give him 
time to know his own mind; but 
eventually yielding to his repeated 
solicitations, she consented, and the 
new house at Ungahrun opened its 
doors to receive a throng of rejoic- 
ing friends and neighbours eager 
to welcome the advent of its new 
mistress. 

Desmard is succeeding well as a 
squatter out west, his father having 
advanced a sufficient sum to pur- 
chase a share in what will with 
time become a valuable station. 

Ned has developed into a machine- 
owner, and bids fair to become one 
of the largest mining capitalists in 
the colony. 
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Ix February 1838, Lieutenant 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, rode 
across the level summit of the Ko- 
tal of Ish-kashm—the only pass 
across that long and lofty offshoot 
from the Hindu Kush which forms 
the eastern frontier of Badakhshan ; 
and from thence, at a height of 
nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, 
he looked down into the narrow 
mountain -valley wherein, undis- 
cernible beneath the snow, flowed 
the infant stream of the Oxus. For 
long centuries no European had 
beheld that river in its upper 


course; and the brief narratives 
of Marco Polo and one or two 
other early adventurers, were still 
received in Europe with scepti- 
cism, and even with incredulity. 
That is the way in which the 


world receives the narratives of all 
first explorers. Bruce’s ‘ Travels in 
Abyssinia,’ with its true story of a 
strange land and strange peoples, 
were treated as purely mythical; 
and the ‘ Tales of Baron Munchau- 
sen,’ which have delighted the chil- 
dren of subsequent generations, 
were originally published in deri- 
sion of Bruce’s narrative. For some 
days before we here meet him, 
Lieutenant Wood had been on the 
actual track of Marco Polo; and 
his brief, memorable, and interest- 
ing expedition which we are about 
to recount, shows how accurate is 
the simple narrative of the daring 
Venetian, whose tidings of the 
great empire of China and of the 
Indies fired Columbus with the 
desire to find a way thither across 
the wild wastes of the Atlantic. 
More than a twelvemonth had 
elapsed since Lieutenant Wood start- 
ed from the mouths of the Indus, 
making his way slowly up that 
most unnavigable of large rivers; 


and when at length baffled by the 
rapids at the Salt Range, he made 
his way overland, by Kohat and the 
Khyber Pass, to Cabul. His spe- 
cial object was to visit the unknown 
region of the upper Oxus, and, if pos- 
sible, to track the river to its source. 
Taking the most direct route, he 
endeavoured to surmount the Hin- 
du Kush by one of the passes 
immediately to the north of Cabul ; 
but he found the Parwan Pass im- 
practicable so late in the year, and 
wisely turning back, he escaped the 
fate of another party which had 
started from Cabul along with him, 
and whose members perished in the 
snow in an adjoining pass. Back, 
down the long valley again, he had 
to goto Cabul ; from thence he made 
for Bameean, the best known and 
most westerly of the passes over the 
Hindu Kush; and thence he de- 
scended northward towards the Ox- 
us until he came to the sultry and 
unhealthy lowlands of Kunduz. The 
Oxus was there within a day’s ride ; 
but his object was to strike the 
river much further up; and as the 
course of the Oxus above Kunduz 
projects northwards in a semicircle, 
he resolved to proceed along the 
chord of the arc, through Badakh- 
shan, and over the Kotal of Ish- 
kashm. 

Standing upon the summit of 
the pass, an unbroken expanse of 
snow spread around. Far as the 
eye could reach, white mountains 
towered aloft into the cold sky. 
Behind were the narrow mountain- 
valleys of the eastern part of Bad- 
akhshan, in one of which lie the 
lapis-lazuli mines, famous from the 
earliest times, and which Wood had 
just visited. In front, and. 2000 
feet below him, flowed the snow- 
covered Oxus, coming down a long 
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narrow valley from the east—an 
opening between percipitous paral- 
lel mountain-chains, on whose sum- 
mits, and far down their sides, lay 
the» unmelted snow of countless 
centuries. To the right, as he thus 
looked eastward, the Hindu Kush 
towered above the narrow vale; 
while to the left, the mountain-chain 
on which he stood ran north by 
west beyond the range of vision,— 
a mighty barrier, which causes the 
Oxus to turn at right angles to its 
previous course, curving northward 
round Badakhshan. 

There, then, was the infant Oxus, 
only a hundred feet in width; and 
he was the only European of mod- 
ern times who had seen the sight. 
Descending the pass, Wood and 
his small party (himself the sole 
European) crossed the river on 
bridges of hardened snow; for the 
ice was ruptured by the rise of the 
river, which begins early in spring. 
He had a great desire to visit the 
world-renowned Ruby Mines, which 
had been famous when Europe was 
still in its infancy. They lay only 
twenty miles down the river, and 
he could see the mountain into 
whose sides the galleries were quar- 
ried in search of the gem which 
rivals even the diamond in value. 
Only twenty miles; but he could 
not reach the spot! And yet the 
route to the mines from where he 
stood is actually the only one by 
which the people of mountain- 
girdled Badakhshan can communi- 
cate with the provinces of Dar- 
waz, Roshan, and Shagnan opposite 
to them on the north or right 
bank of the Oxus. Throughout 
these twenty miles the mountains 
on the left bank descend in iofty 
precipices to the river-bed,—the 
only route is along the right bank. 
But even there the mountains come 
so close to the river, that journey- 
ing by horseback is rarely possible, 
and journeying on foot is only safe 
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in the summer months; and the 
best route of all is along the surface 
of the river in winter when it hap- 
pens to be hard frozen. 

Wood had been partly prepared 
for this disappointment. When 
ascending the Pass of Ish-kashm, a 
strange, way-worn figure had met 
them, brushing his way through the 
willow scrub that covers the slope, 
with the skin of a horse wrapped 
round him. Tempted by the fro- 
zen state of the river, he had gone 
with some comrades to pay a visit 
in Darwaz, just beyond the Ruby 
Mines; but when about to return 
they found the river had burst its 
icy covering. His companions 
turned back to await the coming 
of summer; but he had pushed on, 
and only got through, after sacri- 
ficing his horse, whose hide he was 
carrying home with him. Hardly 
had this strange-clad wayfarer pass- 
ed on, when Wood met a party of 
horsemen descending from the pass, 
who told him they had been sent 
to collect tribute at a hamlet near 
the Ruby Mines. They had to leave 
their horses and make their way 
thither on foot ; and on their return 
one-third of the party had been 
overwhelmed by an avalanche on 
the mountain-side. Happening to 
look back, the foremost of the party 
beheld a white mist rushing down, 
and. their comrades were seen no 
more. Such was the region which 
Wood had now reached. 

Overruling the fears and natural 
dislike of his little party, Wood 
now turned his face eastward, or 
E. by N., resolved to make his way 
up through the wild and lonesome 
narrow mountain-valley down 
which flowed the Oxus from its 
unknown source in the far-off 
mountain-land of Pamir. This 
valley, which he entered and first 
looked down upon from the Pass 
of Ish-kashm, is called Wakhan,— 
so Wood found: a name which is 
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mentioned passingly by Marco Polo, 
but which had never since been 
heard of in Europe, and which now 
became replaced in geography. Pro- 
ceeding up this valley, which for 
fifty miles above Ish-kashm varies 
from a mile to barely two hundred 
yards in width—a mere tbread 
among the tremendous mountain- 
ranges on either hand—-Wood’s 
little party early in the afternoon 
reached Ishtrakh. The word ham- 
let is too big for this little settlement 
—a few rude and small houses built 
for shelter among the rocky frag- 
ments of the mountains. As a 
snow-shower was falling when he 
arrived, no sign of human habita- 
tion was discernible, but for a yak 
standing quietly at what proved to 
be the door of one of the dwellings. 
The yak—the reindeer of Tibet and 
the Pamir,—a creature that cannot 
live where the temperature is above 
the freezing-point ! 

The mountain-range which here 
shuts in the valley of the Oxus 
on the south is the most easterly 
part of the Hindu Kush. Ishtrakh 
stands at the mouth of a glen or 
gorge in these mountains, down 
which a rivulet flows into the Ox- 
us from its source in the eternal 
snows; and up this glen there is 
a path leading to a pass over the 
Hindu Kush, so that by a three 
days’ journey one may reach the 
seat of the ruler of Chitral. But 
the journey must be made on 
foot, and is only practicable in 
summer, and the entire route is 
through the wild mountains, utter- 
ly uninhabited. So inaccessible is 
this region that even a route of this 
kind is held worthy of mention. 

At Ishtrakh, Wood learnt that 
for forty miles upwards the valley 
of the Oxus was wholly unin- 
habited. The cold was great, and 
the wind from the mountains so 
piercing that nothing short of ne- 
cessity would justify a bivouac for 


the night inthe open. According- 
ly, after some ten hours’ rest, Wood 
and his little party started from 
Ishtrakh at midnight—whether by 
moonlight or by the gleam of the 
snow is not mentioned—and rode 
along by the river through the 
wild and profound solitude for forty 
miles—thirteen hours in the saddle 
—to a little settlement called Kun- 
dut, which, be it observed, is due 
north of Attock. Just before reach- 
ing this place, the ground became 
more level, and the Oxus, dividing 
into many channels, meandered 
over a sandy bed, studded with 
numberless islets, which were thick- 


ly covered with an undergrowth - 


of red willow-trees. In passing 
through one of these copses, Wood’s 
dog started a hare from its bed— 
the only living thing they had seen 
throughout their forty miles’ ride. 
At Kundut, Shah Turai, in a 
little fort, ruled as monarch over the 
fifteen families which constituted 
the population, and whose houses 
clustered about the fort like so 
many cells in a beehive. Wood 
was hospitably received by the 
Shah. “A large fire soon blazed 
upon the hearth of the best house ; 
and his subjects being convened, 
I was paraded round it to refute 
the assertion of a wandering cal- 
lender (fakir) from Jumbo in the 
Himalaya Mountains, who had per- 
suaded the credulous Wakhanis 
that the Feringis were a nation of 
dwarfs.” And here we get a 
glimpse, reminding us of one of the 
earliest stages of settled human life 
long before calendars were com- 
piled or timepieces invented. The 
holes in the roofs of the houses, 
besides giving vent to the smoke, 
perform the office of sundials, in- 
dicating the hour of the day when 
the sun is shining. ‘“ Before the 
housewife begins to prepare the 
family meal, she looks not up ata 
clock, but round the walls or upon 
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the floor for the spot on which his 
golden light is streaming. The sea- 
sons also are marked by the same 
means; for when the sun’s rays, 
through this aperture in the roof, 
reach one particular spot, it is seed- 
time.” 

Resuming his journey up the 
valley of the Oxus, Wood and his 
little party had not proceeded far 
when the barking of dogs and the 
sight of yaks, camels, and sheep 
roaming over the plain bespoke 
the vicinity of a pastoral people. 
It was an encampment of Kirghiz, 
numbering a hundred families, and 
possessed of about 2000 yaks, 4000 
sheep, and 1000 camels: “not the 
ugly-looking camel of Africa, but the 
species known as the Bactrian, and 
which, to all the useful qualities 
of the former, adds a majestic port 
that no animal but the horse can 
surpass.” It was the first time 
that the Kirghiz had ever wintered 
in that district, and they had just 
arrived,—having been solicited to 
do so by the Uzbeks of Badakhshan, 
with whom they are connected by 
race. 

Throughout that day’s journey 
the valley of the Oxus continued 
level, about a mile wide, grassy in 
some places, and, though far from 
fertile, improved in appearance com- 
pared with its lower course. But 
it is only on the brink of the river 


_that herbage and _ willow - copse 


abound ; the outer part of the nar- 
row plain, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, being entirely bare and de- 
void of vegetation. After a twenty- 
four miles’ ride, Wood reached a 
place called Kila Panj (from five 
hillocks clustered together); and 
at this point he crossed to the 
right, or north bank of the river, 
which there flowed at the rate of 
three and a half miles an hour. At 
the crossing-place at Kila Panj, 
the stream is split into two chan- 
nels,—one of which, twenty-seven 


yards broad, was two feet deep; 
the other, which was broader by ten 
yards, was so shallow that Wood’s 
dog crossed it without swimming. 
A further ride of about ten 
miles brought the party to their 
halting-place for the night at His- 
sar—a small rude fort, with a little 
settlement around it. 

At this point the valley of the 
Oxus bifurcates. One valley or 
glen runs up among the moun- 
tains east by south, the other runs 
north-east ; and down each of them 
flowed a stream of nearly equal 
size. Which was the Oxus? To 
Wood’s eye the stream from the 
east seemed slightly the larger ; 
but the Wakhanis held the oppo- 
site opinion as a fact; nor was it 
easy for Wood to decide, for the 
stream from the north was broken 
into several channels. The north- 
ern stream, however, was covered 
with ice to the point of junction, 
whereas the eastern one was un- 
frozen,—plainly showing that the 
stream from the north rose in a 
much higher altitude than the 
other. Also, when Wood made a 
clearing in the ice, he found the 
velocity of the northern tributary 
double that of the one from the 
east. Further, the Kirghiz tribe 
whom he had met on the previous 
day had told him positively that 
the source of the Oxus was to be 
found in the lofty table-land to the 
north-east. So Wood resolved to 
track the stream which came down 
from the north. 

But he wanted guides, and an 
escort for protection against the 
roving Kirghiz tribes; and he was 
detained at Hissar and at Langar 
Kish, a place a few miles further 
on; until it occurred to him to 
boldly ask an escort from the Kir- 
ghiz encampment down the river— 
that is, from the very people whom 
he had to guard against; and he 
had not to repent his confidence. 
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At Hissar, which stands at the 
confluence of the two streams, the 
valley of the Oxus—narrow at the 
best—terminates; and the route 
lies up the durah Sir-i-kol — the 
defile or rough glen down which 
comes the Oxus from the plateau 
of Pamir. Langar Kish (10,800 
feet above the sea) is the most 
easterly point of Wakhan, and the 
last place of human habitation. 
The travellers now clothed them- 
selves more heavily than ever, to 
keep out the intense cold: “The 
Munshi in particular was so ham- 
pered up with worsted cloaks that 
his arms were all but useless, and 
his short legs had scarcely action 
enough to keep him on his horse.” 
The sides of the mountains form- 
ing the defile were broken down in 
abrupt declivities, and the snow- 
wreathed stream flowed roughly amid 
their dislocated fragments. This 
is the route by which the Yarkand 
Caravan travels; and three hours 
after starting, Wood’s party came 
to a ravine which they bad great 
. trouble in crossing, and where fre- 
quently the caravan is interrupt- 
ed, and its merchandise has to be 
transferred from the camel’s back 
to that of the yak. They bivou- 
acked for the night on a knoll, free 
from snow, but only so from its 
being swept by every gust that 
traversed the durah. The cold 
was intense. Wood’s thermometer 
was only graduated down to 6° 
above zero, Fahrenheit, and the 
mercury had sunk down into the 
bulb. Three of the party (two of 
them Affghans) suffered so much 
during the night that they had to 
be sent back to Langar Kish. 
Height of the bivouac above the 
sea, 12,000 feet. 

Next morning resuming their 
course up the rough snow-covered 
glen, the journey was most fatigu- 
ing. Although the snow lay only 
two feet deep, it was but half-froz- 
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en, and drifts abounded in which 
the horse and his rider floundered 
painfully. At noon they took to 
the frozen surface of the river, and 
the change was most agreeable. 
Jt was dark before they reached 
the halting-place chosen by the 
Kirghiz guides; the snow on it 
lay a yard deep, and a cold ugly 
spot it looked: but the Kirghiz 
taking their wooden shovels, quick- 
ly showed that there was a store of 
fuel, sheep and camels’ dung, be- 
neath; and by the help of a good 
fire, and high snow walls around 
them, the night was passed in tol- 
erable comfort. Height above the 
sea, 13,500 feet. 

Before starting next day, the foot- 
men of the party had to be sent back, 
dead-beat; and the party resumed 
their way up the frozen river. Horns 
in large numbers (the spoil of the 
Kirghiz hunters) now were strewed 
in all directions, projecting from 
the snow,—some of them of aston- 
ishingly large size. These belonged 
to the Ovis Poli, a creature between 
a goat and a yak, first seen by 
Marco Polo, and hence its European 
name. That night they bivouacked 
again on the site of a summer en- 
campment of the Kirghiz, and with 
the same “ comforts” as before. 
Height above the sea, 14,400 feet. 

Next morning—the fourth after 
leaving Langar Kish—there was a 
strike among the escort ;—only two 
of them could be persuaded to go 
further. But that was enough ; 
for now the object of search was 
said to be only twenty-one miles 
distant. Hitherto Wood’s party 
had been greatly helped by fol- 
lowing in the tracks of a band 
of Kirghiz who had just preceded 
them ; but these had turned off up 
a glen to the left, and now they 
had to make a way for themselves 
through the half-frozen snow, which 
lay deeper and deeper as they ad- 
vanced. Near as Wood had now 
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approached to the source of the 
Oxus, he would have failed after 
all in reaching it, had not the river 
been frozen. They were fully two 
hours in forcing their way through 
a field of snow not five hundred 
yards across. ‘Each individual by 
turns took the lead, and forced his 
horse to struggle onward until ex- 
haustion brought it down in the 
snow, where it was allowed to lie 
and recruit whilst the next was 
urged forward. It was so great a 
relief when we again got upon the 
river,” says Wood, “that in the 
elasticity of my spirits I pushed 
my pony into a trot:” a proceeding 
which was instantly checked by a 
Wakhani, who cautioned Wood to 
beware of the “ wind of the moun- 
tains’ —the rarefied air of those 
high altitudes, of which we shall 
see more by-and-by. 

As they neared the source of the 
Oxus the ice on its surface became 
brittle. In the afternoon they had 
to leave it, and journey for an hour 
along its right bank. Ever since 
leaving Langar Kish, the mountains 
on either hand had appeared to 
become lower and lower,— the 
ascent being so gradual that they 
hardly thought of the great altitude 
which stage by stage they were 


reaching. Now, the mountains 


‘appeared to be entirely falling 


away from them; and ascending a 


_ low hill, which apparently bounded 


the valley to the eastward, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th 
of February 1838, Wood at length 
stood upon the Bam-i-duniah, the 
“ Roof of the World.” Height above 
the sea, 15,600 feet. 

Before him, looking northward, 
Wood beheld a wide mountain- 
table-land mantled in snow. A 
plain, stretching almost to the hori- 
zon and about four miles in breadth, 
lay embosomed amid swelling hills 
about 500 feet high, but which on 
the south-east towered into moun- 


tains; and in the middle of the 
plain, or rather along one side of 
it, spread a fine lake, in the form of 
a crescent, fifteen miles in length, 
and with an average breadth of 
one mile. And almost at his feet, 
at the southern end of the lake, 
the Oxus was flowing from its 
source, and plunging into the durah 
by which the travellers had ap- 
proached. Here, then, was the 
object of this bold expedition ac- 
complished. The old and almost 
forgotten story of Marco Polo was 
true; and the great river Oxus, 
which, after creating the Oasis of 
Khiva, disappears in the marshes 
of the Aral Sea, has its source in 
a lake on the Great Pamir steppe, 
the Roof of the World. 

Passing on to the frozen surface 
of the lake, called Sir-i-kol, Wood 
cut some holes in the ice to let 
down his sounding-lead; but the 
depth was small—only about six 
feet,—and the water was dis- 
coloured and fetid, doubtless from 
the decay of the rich rank grasses 
which grow in summer. The lake 
was probably deeper in other parts, 
but Wood was unable to explore 
further, owing to the labour of cut- 
ting through the ice, which was 
two and a half feet thick. The 
difficulty of doing anything was 
felt to be excessive, owing to the 
extreme rarity of the atmosphere. 
“ A few strokes with an axe brought 
the workman to the ground. A 
run at full speed for fifty yards 
made the runner gasp for breath.” 
The pulse, too, was bounding as if 
at high fever-heat. Wood first 
observed this peculiarity when he 
was still among the mountain-val- 
leys of Badakhshan. Accidentally 
touching his pulse he felt it was 
galloping, and, turning somewhat 
anxiously to his medical instruc- 
tions, he took the remedies pre- 
scribed for fever. Next morning 
the pulse still galloped, but he 
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felt quite well; and he _ soon 
found that the pulses of all the 
party were in the same way. As 
he remarks, man has a barometer 
within him which approximately 
shows his elevation above the sea. 
On the banks of Lake Sir-i-kol the 
pulses of his party beat at from 110 
to 124 per minute,—the pulsation 
being quicker in the stout or fat 
men than in the spare or thin. 

On this elevated solitude Wood 
halted for the night. The uniform 
robe of snow rendered it difficult to 
determine distances or altitudes,— 
hence, he says, it is possible that 
Sir-i-kol is much larger than he took 
it for—but he reckoned that the 
mountains at the southern end of the 
lake were about 3400 feet above the 
lake, or 19,000 above the sea; and 
the perennial snow upon them, par- 
tially melting in summer, furnishes 
a never-failing supply of water to 
the lake and the Oxus which flows 
from it. The wintry scene was 
oppressive, almost appalling. <A 
dull cloudless sky overhead, with a 
snowy waste below, extending far 
as the eye could reach. Not a liv- 
ing thing was to be seen, not a 
sound to be heard; the air was as 
silent and tenantless as the earth. 
Not even a bird stirred the air with 
its wings. 


‘Silence reigned around—silence 
so profound that it oppressed the 
heart ; and” (says Wood) ‘‘ asI contem- 
plated the hoary summits of the ever- 
lasting mountains, where human foot 
had never trod, and where lay piled 
the snows of ages, my own dear coun- 
try and all the social blessings it con- 
tains passed across my mind with a 
vividness of recollection that I had 
never felt before. It is all very well 
for men in crowded cities to be dis- 
gusted with the world and to talk of 
the delights of solitude. Let them 


but pass one twenty-four hours on the 
banks of Sir-i-kol, and it will do more 
to make them contented with their 
lot than a thousand arguments.” 
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Saddling-up soon after mid-day, 
Wood and his escort re-entered the 
defile, descending down to Langar 
Kish, and finding the mountains 
rising higher and higher on either 
hand as they descended. Journey- 
ing down the narrow valley of the 
Oxus, and recrossing the Pass of 
Ish-kashm, he made good his return 
through Badakhshan to Kunduz; 
and finally visited the Oxus at the 
point where it is about to enter the 
Deserts, after making its semicir- 
cular detour from Ish-kashm around 
Badakhshan. It was now a great 
river. It was with difficulty that 
he forded it on horseback, riding 
three abreast to break the current; 
and yet the river, and the ford, was 
split into three channels. These 
had an aggregate breadth of about 
350 yards, and the stream in the 
main channel ran at the rate of four 
miles an hour. 

Since Wood’s memorable journey, 
the eastern “ fork” (as the Ameri- 
cans say) of the Oxus, which joins 
with the Sir-i-kol river at Hissar, 
has been explored by the Indian 
traveller known as “the Mirza.” As 
Wood suspected, this eastern branch, 
called the “River of Sirhad,” is 
really the larger, although it has 
a much lower source. The length 
of its course is about 100 miles, 
while Wood’s Oxus is about 70. ° 
From Hissar (the point of conflu- 
ence) the valley of the Sirhad river 
rounds E. by S., close under the 
eastern extremity of the Hindu 
Kush, to where that mountain-chain 
is met at an angle by the lofty Ka- 
rakorum chain of the Himalaya. 
Apparently, at the angle where 
these mighty chains meet, a lofty 
spur runs northward, forming the 
eastern front of the Roof of the 
World, looking down upon Yar- 
kand and Kashgar. Certainly at 
this point the valley of the Sirhad 
river turns northward, opening out 
on the steppe of the Little Pamir, 
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where this branch of the Oxus 
(like the other) issues from a lake 
—about 13,300 feet above the sea. 

Captain Wood’s narrative was 
originally published at a time when 
Central Asia was a region not mere- 
ly unknown to (which it still is), 
but wholly uncared for by, the pub- 
lic. In 1872, when the exploits of 
the Athalik Ghazi of Rachgar, and 
the military invasion by Russia, 
attracted public interest to that 
part of the East, Wood’s narrative 
was republished, prefaced by an 
Essay on the Valley of the Oxus by 
Colonel Yule, C.B.* The Essay is 
worthy of the high reputation of 
its author, who, by his commen- 
taries on Marco Polo’s ‘Journey,’ 
and also by other writings, has 
proved himself our ablest authority 
on the geography and history of 
the greater part of Central Asia. 
It is from Colonel Yule’s writings 
that we have mainly drawn the 
concluding portion of this paper, 
auxiliary to the simple narrative of 
Wood. 

Very remarkable is it, in the 
historical incidents quoted by 
Yule, to see how prosperous and 
populous were many parts of this 
region which are now not only 
desert or in decay, but in some of 
which both soil and climate would 
seem highly adverse to civilised 
settlement. It is strange to find 
Wakhan—the wild narrow valley 
through which Wood (like Marco 
Polo) journeyed to the source of 
the Oxus—spoken of by the old 
Venetian traveller (in 1272) as “a 
land containing a good many towns 
and villages, and scattered habita- 
tions ;” or, in still earlier times, by 
the historian Abulfeda who speaks 
of the splendid palaces of the kings 
of Waksh—a most mountainous 
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country on the upper tributaries 
of the Oxus—remaining unknown 
to the modern world, despite the 
“scientific expeditions ” of General 
Kauffmann. 

Strange as it may seem, these 
lofty mountain-solitudes of the world 
were as well known to the Chinese 
twelve centuries ago, or better, as 
they are to us at the present day. 
The first travellers who have left a 
written and published account of 
the region where two Chinese pil- 
grims of the Buddhist persuasion, 
who passed this way on their visit 
to India about a.p. 518, and who 
mention that this lofty region (called 
by the Chinese J'sung Ling) was 
commonly said to be half-way be- 
tween heaven and earth,—just as 
the northern continuation of the 
Pamir mountains is to this day 
called by the Chinese the Tien 
Shan, or Heavenly mountains. In 
the next century (about 644 a.p.), 
another Chinese pilgrim to the 
Buddhist shrines of India, named 
Hwen Thsang, on his way back 
to China, took the very course 
up the valley or defile of the 
Sir-i-kol branch of the Oxus recent- 
ly explored by Wood, and thence 
down from the Roof of the World 
into the plains of Yarkand and 
Kashgar, on his way to cross the 
very different, but not lest formid- 
able, obstacle to  travellers—the 
Desert of Cobi. Hwen Thsang 
states that, on leaving India, he | 
journeyed for 140 miles across the 
mountains, and reached the valley 
of Pomilo (Pamir), lying between 
two snowy ranges of the Tsung 
Ling. 

‘‘The traveller,” he says, ‘‘is an- 
noyed by sudden gusts of wind, and 
the snow-drifts never cease, spring or 
summer. As the soil is almost con- 
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stantly frozen, you see but a few mis- 
erable plants, and no crops can live. 
The whole region is but a dreary waste, 
without a trace of humankind. In 
the middle of the valley is a great 
lake. This stands on a plateau of 
prodigious elevation. The lake dis- 
charges to the west [south-west], and 
a river runs out of it in that direction, 
and joins the Potsu (Oxus). The lake 
likewise discharges to the east, anda 
great river runs out, which flows east- 
ward to the western frontier of Kiesha 
(Kashgar), where it joins the river 
Sita, and runs eastward into it to the 
sea.” 


That a lake should have two out- 
lets in opposite directions is very un- 
usual, but not physically impossi- 
ble; and although Hwen Thsang’s 
statement is generally disbelieved, 
Burnes heard the same story from 


—. the natives about forty years ago. 


In the thirteenth century, the 
Roof of the World was, for the 
first time, beheld by the eye of a 


European, Marco Polo; and only 
two or three Europeans have ever 
beheld it since then, even down to 


the present day. The ‘Travels of 
Marco Polo’ is truly a remarkable 
book. Its author was simply an 
enterprising Venetian merchant, 
who undertook the most wonderful 
and difficult journey, or series of 
journeys,—no doubt with a strong 
love of adventure in his heart, but 
merely in the way of business. He 
seems totally unaware that he him- 
self was doing anything wonder- 
ful, although he expatiates on the 
strange sights and peoples which he 
met with. As regards his own ad- 
ventures, and his own impressions 
of the difficult expedition which he 
undertook, he says almost nothing, 
—not even when travelling for 
weeks among the coldest and loftiest 
mountains in the world, or while 
traversing for a month the path- 
less wastes of the sandy desert of 


Cobi. 
The portion of Marco Polo’s 
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itinerary wherein he describes the 
approach to the lofty table-land 
of Asia, from Badakhshan up the 
valley of the Oxus, and the 
sight which met him when, like 
Wood nearly six centuries after- 
wards, he emerged upon the Great 
Pamir, is as follows—in his own 
words, but abridged :— 


‘‘In leaving Badashan, you ride 
twelve days between east and north- 
east, ascending a river that runs 
through a land containing a good 
many townsand villages and scattered 
habitations. And when you leave 
this little country, and ride three days 
north-east, always among the moun- 
tains, you get to such a height that it 
is said to be the highest place in the 
world! And when you have got to 
this height, you find a great lake be- 
tween two [ridges of] mountains, and 
out of it a fine river running through 
a plain. The plain is called Pamier, 
and you ride across it south to north 
for twelve days together, finding noth- 
ing but a desert without habitations 
or any green thing; so that travellers 
are obliged to carry with them what- 
ever they have need of. The region 
is so lofty and cold that you do not 
even see any birds flying. And I 
must notice also that, because of this 
great cold, fire does not burn so bright- 
ly, nor give out so much heat as usual, 
nor does it cook food so effectually.” 


Let an Alpine climber, or a 
tourist standing for his brief hour 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, look 
around upon the expanse of moun- 
tain-peaks and deep valleys, and 
fancy it all levelled up to his own 
altitude,—a comparatively level ex- 
panse far as the eye can reach, but 
with round-topped hills (unlike the 
jagged peaks of the Alps) of a few 
hundred feet in height projecting 
above this mountain-plain, with 
small lakes in the hollows among 
the hills. Such would be a re- 
semblance to the Pamir plateau 
where Wood saw it; except that in 
one quarter the horizon was girdled 
by alofty range of mountains, whose 
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summits rose between three and 
four thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. And when Wood 
beheld ‘it, this vast and unique 
mountain-plain was entirely cover- 
ed with snow, and the Sir-i-kol 
lake frozen deep with ice. 

Wood saw only the south-west- 
ern extremity of the great plateau ; 
but not the least remarkable feature 
of the region is its vast extent. 
From Lake Sir-i-kol it extends 
northwards for wellnigh 200 miles, 
where the plateau joins nearly at 
right angles the lofty Alai chain, 
along whose northern base flows the 
Jaxartes. The breadth of the Pamir 
plateau is variously reckoned from 
20 miles by Hwen Thsang, who 
apparently speaks of one particular 
valley-route, to 100 by Colonel 
Yule, who computes the gene- 
ral breadth of the mountain-mass. 
Marco Polo, for some unexplained 
and unaccountable reason, except it 
were the spirit of adventure, did 
not content himself with crossing 
this mountain-mass, but proceeded 
across its entire length, descending 
into the eastern plains at Kashgar 
and thence returning south to Yar- 
kand. After speaking of Lake 
Sir-i-kol, the source of the Oxus, 
the Venetian says: “Now, if we 
go on with our journey towards the 
east-north-east, we travel a good 
forty days, continually passing over 
mountains and hills, or through 
valleys, and crossing many rivers 
and tracts of wilderness. And in 
all this way you find neither hab- 
itation of man nor any green thing, 
but must carry with you whatever 
you require. The country is called 
Bolor.” Hwen Thsang said: “The 
whole tract is but a dreary waste 
without a trace of human habita- 
tion.” Benedict Goés, who crossed 
the Pamir steppe late in the autumn 
of 1603, speaks of the great cold 
and desolation, and difficulty of 
breathing. In recent times (1861), 
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Abdul Medjid, an agent of our 
Indian Government, who passed 
the Pamir on his way to Kokan, 
in the valley of the Jaxartes, says: 
“Fourteen weary days were oc- 
cupied in crossing the steppe: the 
marches were long, depending on 
uncertain supplies of grass and 
water, which sometimes wholly 
failed. Food for man and beast 
had to be carried by the party, for 
not a trace of human habitation is 
to be met with in these inhospit- 
able wilds. The steppe is inter- 
spersed with tamarisk jungle and 
the wild willow, and in summer 
with tracts of high grass.” 

The loftiest part of the plateau 
is believed to be at its southern 
extremity where Lieutenant Wood 
saw it, 15,600 feet above the sea; 
and it declines to about 10,000 
feet at its northern end. From its 
western front, several lofty ranges 
run south-westwards for two or 
three hundred miles, till they strike 
the course of the Oxus below Ish- 
kashm, where the river makes its 
north-easterly circuit round Badakh- 
shan,—with as many large rivers 
flowing down the narrow interven- 
ing valleys, draining the great 
snowy mass of the plateau. Colo- 
nel Yule says: “The core of the 
mountain-mass of Pamir forms a 
great elevated plateau, at least 180 
miles north and south, and about 
100 east and west. The greater 
part of this plateau appears to con- 
sist of stretches of tolerably level 
steppe, broken and divided by low 
rounded hills,—much of it covered 
with saline exudations, but inter- 
spersed with patches of willow and 
thorny shrubs, and in summer with 
extensive tracts of grass.” Many 
lakes are scattered over the surface 
of the plateau, from which rivers 
flow—the many streams, as Marco 
Polo says, which have to be crossed 
when traversing the steppe from 
south to north. As might be ex- 
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pected from the great breadth of 
the plateau, there is no sharp ridge 
dividing the drainage or water-flow ; 
some of the eastern rivers, which 
flow down to the plains of Kashgar 
and Yarkand, apparently rising far 
back on the Western side of the 
steppe; while some of the western 
rivers, tributaries of the Oxus, ap- 
pear to-run in valleys overlapping 
the others, and having their source 
near the eastern edge of the plateau. 
As already said, the eastern side of 
the plateau appears to be higher 
than the western, and some of the 
peaks in that quarter, according to 
Hayward, rise to a height of 20,000 
or 21,000 feet above the sea. In 
its northern part, the great steppe 
is crossed from east to west by a 
belt of mountains, traversed by the 
Kizil Yart Pass, which leads to the 
dersht or steppe of Alai, bounded 
on the north by the Alai range, 
whose northern front drains into 
the Jaxartes river. This small 
northern portion of the great pla- 
teau is only about twenty miles 
from north to south, but forty from 
east to west; and it is drained 
westwards by the Surk-ab (“Red 
River’), which is the greatest tribu- 
tary of the Oxus, and, except one, 
the last of the large rivers which 
jein the Oxus from the north. 
Across this mountain-land of 
Pamir, lofty and desolate as it is, 
lay the earliest route between 
Western Asia and early-civilized 
China. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Justinian an embassy was 
sent from Byzantium to the country 
from which silk came; but when 
they reached the Bolor mountains, 
and the Roof of the World frowned 
before them, the Byzantines lost 
heart and turned back; and so 
China remained unvisited by Euro- 
eans for other eight centuries. 
3ut, for generations before Jus- 
tinian, commercial enterprise had 
established a rorte to Eastern Asia 
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across this formidable barrier of 
mountains. Ptolemy the geograph- 
er speaks of the “Seric caravan,” 
of which the Yarkand caravan of 
the present day is doubtless a relic. 
The Seric caravan, says Ptolemy, 
started from Hyrcania, at the south- 
western corner of the Caspian Sea, 
and “then the route runs through 
Asia [the Herat territory] to Mar- 
giana Antiochia [Merv]. Thence 
the route proceeds eastward to Bac- 
tra [Balk], and from that [cross- 
ing to the right bank of the Oxus, 
where there was a stone bridge in 
the days of the Emperor Humayoon], 
northward up the ascent of the hill- 
country of the Comedie; and then, 
inclining somewhat south through 
the hill-country as far as the gorge 
[probably about the Ruby Mines], 
in which the plain [along the bank 
of the river] terminates; and then 
for a distance of about 150 miles, 
extending to the Stone Tower, the 
route would seem to tend north- 
wards [as the valley of the Oxus 
does above Ish-kashm|. The Stone 
Tower stands in the way of those 
who ascend the gorge; and from it 
the mountains extend eastwards to 
join the chain of Imaus [the Roof 
of the World], which runs north to 
this point from the territory of 
Palimbothra” [or India]. 

From this statement it is plain 
that the ancient Seric caravan 
crossed the Pamir by following 
either the eastern or western “ fork” 
of the Upper Oxus—either by the 
glen of the Sirhad river, or by 
Wood’s Oxus, up the defile to Lake 
Sir-i-kol. The geographical posi- 
tion of the Stone Tower mention- 
ed by Ptolemy has given rise to 
much discussionamomg geographers. 
Apparently, it was a fort guarding 
the defile leading down from the 
Pamir, and through which invad- 
ers or marauding bands would come 
from the mountains or from the 
country to the east, about Yar- 
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kand and Kashgar. Such a fort 
might be placed almost anywhere 
in the valley of the Oxus as far 
down as the Ruby Mines, if not 
lower still_—for in Darwaz and 
Roshan (the provinces on the right 
bank of the Oxus below Ish-kashm), 
the long and lofty parallel chains 
of which we have spoken as sloping 
south-westwards from the Pamir, 
come down abruptly upon the Oxus. 
And it is curious to observe that 
when the Turkish tribes began to 
descend into Western Asia, a fort 
was actually built in this quarter to 
check their irruptions. “ In 793,” 
says Yule, “ Fadhl Ibn Yahya, the 
Barmecide, was invested with the 
government of all the countries 
from Kerman to the frontier of the 
Turks ; and he caused a barrier 
with two castles to be erected in a 
defile beyond Khotl, by which the 
Turkish marauders used to come 
down in their forays. The memory 
of this barrier, which was known 
to the Arabs as #/ Bab, or ‘the 
Gate,’ is believed to survive in 
the name of the State of Darwaz 
Gate), which still exists on the 
anja, or Upper Oxus.” This cas- 
tellated barrier erected “ beyond 
Khotl” must have stood on the 
banks of the Oxus within some 
80 or 100 miles below Ish-kashm— 
in which district, as already said, 
several lofty mountain-chains from 
the Pamir come down abruptly 
upon the river’s bed, as at the 
Ruby Mines. The Stone Tower of 
Ptolemy, however, lay much fur- 
ther up the river, at “the gorge” 
leading up to the Pamir steppe; 
and it seems to me that Hissar, 
where the two forks of the Upper 
Oxus unite, and from whence one 
gorge leads up to Sir-i-kol and the 
Great Pamir, and the other to the 
Little Pamir, very aptly corres- 
ponds with the position assigned to 
the “Stone Tower” of Ptolemy. 
Moreover, Hissar means “the 
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Fort,” just as Darwaz means “the 
Gate;” and the rude fort which 
still exists at that place may actu- 
ally have existed there since the 
early times of the Seric caravan. 

Nowhere in the world is there 
a more mountainous and inaces- 
sible region than that of the Upper 
Oxus and its tributaries; and it is 
just in such localities that one finds 
the remains of the old population. 
The various travellers who have re- 
cently penetrated here and there into 
this mountainous region—compris- 
ing the provinces of Karategin, Ro- 
shan, Shagnan, and Wakhan—agree 
in stating that the settled but thin 
and scattered population belongs to 
the Iranian (Persian) branch of the 
Aryan or Indo-European race. The 
people, called Tajiks, are descend- 
ants of the early Persians: the poor 
rude denizens of Wakhan and ad- 
joining districts belpng to the once 
mighty nation which established 
th» empire of Cyrus and Darius. 
Iu Badakhshan also the bulk of the 
people are Tajiks. Among this up- 
land section of the Tajiks there are 
relics of the old Zoroastrian fire- 
worship. In Wakhan, between 
Ish-kashm and Hissar, Wcod saw 
the ruins of three “ Kaffir” forts 
which the natives believe to have 
been erected by the Gebirs or fire- 
worshippers: and I have no doubt 
the natives are right, for only @ 
year ago the correspondent of the 
‘Daily News’ found a fire-temple 
not wholly abandoned on the shores 
of the Caspian. Moreover, Wood 
mentions the reluctance with which 
a Badakhshi blows out a light. In 
like manner, he says, “ A Wakhani 
considers it bad luck to blow out 
a light by the breath, and will 
rather wave his hand for several 
minutes under the flame of his pine- 
slip than resort to the sure but to 
him disagreeable alternative” of 
blowing it out. 

The Tajiks, says Wood, are a 
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handsome race of the Caucasian 
stock, differing widely from the 
Turkish or Mongolian, Uzbeks and 
Kirghiz, who, from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards, have been flooding 
Western Asia. The Tajiks are to 
be found both to the north and 
south of the Hindu Kush. Accord- 
ing to Wood and others, the Kaffirs 
of the valleys to the north of the 
Cabul river, leading up to the 
lofty Chitral and Baroghil Passes 
of the Hindu Kush, belong to the 
Tajik race; and they are certainly 
the wildest and most barbarous 
branch of it. Living in snowy 
and inaccessible valleys, it may be 
doubted whether they were ever 
brought under the influence of the 
Zoroastrian creed, or any other. 
They fiercely repel Mohammedan- 
ism, and do not appear to have any 
settled religion: hence the name 
“ Kaffirs,” or asnbelievers, applied 
to them by their neighbours, the 
Mohammedan population both of 
Affghanistan and of Badakhshan. 
About the time of our first invasion 
of Affghanistan, when a British 
officer (I think Captain Connolly) 
was at Jellalabad, he was sur- 
prised one day by his attendants 
rushing into his tent, in a state of 
great excitement, and exclaiming, 
‘‘Here are your countrymen com- 
ing!” It was a party of Kaffirs. 
But the officer apparently had little 
taste for ethnology, and he got rid 
of his wild-looking “countrymen” 
as quickly as possible. 

The highlanders from the Upper 
Oxus—the Bactrians and Sace— 
formed the hardiest and most dar- 
ing regiments in the armies of 
Darius and Xerxes; and the Sacz 
led the van in the attack upon the 
Greeks at Thermopyle. They must 
either have been Turkish or Iranian, 
but there is no reason to believe 
that they were different in race 
from the Persian host among whom 
they were enrolled. Rawlinson, in 
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his ‘ Herodotus,’ places the country 
of the Sace at the head of the 
Oxus, on the Pamir, if not also 
beyond the mountains, in the plains 
of Yarkand. The empire of Darius 
appears to have extended beyond 
the Roof of the World; and un- 
doubtedly in those times the entire 
population between Oxus and Jax- 
artes was Iranian—as in the main 
it still is to this day eastward of 
the longitude of Balk, except on 
the Pamir itself. 

Widely different is the Kirghiz 
race, which now form the thin and 
roving population of the Pamir 
mountains, and one of whose tribes 
Wood found wintering for the first 
time in the valley of Wakhan. 
They are evidently of the same 
race as the Uzbeks, who have long 
been settled in Kunduz and on the 
plains around the lower course of 
the Oxus. The difference between 
a temperate and a rigorous climate 
on the physique is observable in 
the well-proportioned frame of the 
Uzbek, and the stunted growth 
of the Kirghiz of Pamir. “ More 
weather-beaten faces,” says Wood, 
“T have never seen; they had, 
however, the hue of health. Their 
small sunken eyes were just visible 
from beneath fur caps, while the 
folds of a snug woollen comforter 
concealed their paucity of beard. 
The clothing of most of them con- 
sisted of a sheep’s skin, with the 
wool inside.” They liked tobacco, 
but were absolutely voracious of 
snuff — eating, not snuffing it. 
When Wood presented his box 
to the chief of the tribe, the Kir- 
ghiz quietly emptied half of its 
contents into the palm of his hand, 
then, opening his mouth, and hold- 
ing his head back, at two gulps he 
swallowed the whole. Wood pro- 
nounced the young women (very 
unlike the men) pretty. “All 
have the glow of health in their 
cheeks; and though they have the 
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harsh features of their race, there 
is a softness about their lineaments, 
acoyness and maidenly reserve in 
their demeanour, that contrasts 
most agreeably with the uncouth 
figures and harsh manners of the 
men.” Colonel Burnaby, in his 
‘Ride to Khiva,’ mentions a charm- 
ing Kirghiz girl who greatly took 
his fancy until he saw the cool 
way, or rather the lively relish, 
with which the fair damsel cut the 
throat of a fat sheep which he had 
presented to her family for a ban- 
uet ! 

To the denizens of this land of 
snow the yak, or kash-gow, is as 
invaluable as the reindeer to the 
Laplander; or, in another way, as 
the camel to the Arab. Its milk 
is richer than that of the cow; and 
its hair is woven into clothes and 
other fabrics. Where a man can 
walk, a yak can be ridden. It is 
remarkably sure-footed: like the 
elephant, it has a wonderful sagac- 
ity in knowing what will bear its 
weight, and in avoiding hidden 
depths and chasms; and when a 
pass or gorge becomes blocked by 
snow (provided it be not frozen), a 
score of yaks driven in front will 
make a highway. This strange 
creature frequents the mountain- 
slopes and their level summits; it 
needs no tending, and finds its food 
at all seasons. If the snow on the 
heights lie too deep for him to find 
the herbage, he rolls himself down 
the slopes, and eats his way up 
again, displacing the snow as he 
ascends. When arrived at the top, 
he performs a second somersault 
down the slope, and displaces a 
second groove of snow as he eats 
his way to the top again. The yak 
cannot bear a temperature above 
freezing; and in summer it leaves 
the haunts of men and ascends far 
up the mountains to the “old ice,” 
above the limit of perpetual snow, 
its calf being retained below as a 
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pledge for the mother’s return, in 
which she never fails. It was on 
the summit of the Pass of Ish-kashm 
that Wood first met this strange 
animal; and he sent one down to 
a friend at Kunduz: but although 
Badakhshan was then in winter, the 
poor yak died long before it reached 
the plains. 

The Roof of the World is not a 
place for the census-takers, but it 
is computed—a mere guess—that 
the several tribes who inhabit or 
frequent these mountain-solitudes 
number about a thousand families, 
chiefly on the Little Pamir, around 
Lake Rangkul. In the summer 
the women, as in the pastoral dis- 
tricts of the Alps, encamp in the 
higher valleys, and devote their 
whole time to the dairy, the men 
remaining below, but paying flying 
visits to the upper stations. “ All 
speak in rapture of these summer 
wanderings.” Doubtless the tem- 
porary separation of the sexes im- 
parts a zest to these occasions; but 
it is wonderful the change which 
summer makes even upon that 
lofty mountain-land. Even around 
Lake Sir-i-kol, the loftiest part of 
the plateau, as high as the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, no sooner 
does the summer sun melt the 
snows in the valley than the 
most succulent verdure covers the 
soil. The grass grows nearly a 
yard high, of the richest quality ; 
and every traveller, from Marco 
Polo down to Faiz Bakhsh, re- 
peats the fact that the leanest 
horse becomes fat in a fortnight’s 
time upon that verdurous upland. 
The kirgahs, or tents of the Kir- 
ghiz, are strongly built and very 
comfortable—about fourteen feet in 


diameter and eight feet in height; 
the fire blazes in the centre, with 
a good outlet at the top; and a 
suspended mat secludes the dress- 


ing-place of the women. While 
the females tend the flocks—sheep, 
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yaks, and camels—there is ample 
scope for the hunters. Lake Sir-i- 
kol is a favourite summer resort 
of these rovers of the plateau. No 
sooner does the sun melt the snows 
on the little plain than the banks 
of the lake are studded with their 
tents, while the waters of the lake 
are frequented by abundant flocks 
of wild-fowl. The tenantless air, 
as Marco Polo and Wood saw it in 
winter, becomes noisy with the 
flight of birds. The spoils of the 
chase not only add to the small 
supply of human food, but com- 
prise skins and fleeces alike of do- 
mestic and commercial value. The 
most remarkable animal of the 
plateau is the great sheep of 
Pamir (for it is found nowhere 
else in the world), the Ovis Poli, 
with its enormous horns. Here 
and there on the plateau the yak is 
seen in a wild state, in small herds 
far up on the snowy slopes of the 
mountains. Whether wild or do- 
mesticated, the yak is gregarious, 
and is able to beat off the hungry 
wolves. There is also a kind of 
goat, called rang, having a valu- 
able fleece, and from which seve- 
ral of the lakes which dot the pla- 
teau take their names—Rang-kul, 
or “Goat Lake.” Strange to say, 
deer (of some kind) abound; foxes 
and wolves frequent the plateau, 
and bears and tigers are occasion- 
ally met with. 

A remarkable but highly com- 
fortable change on the face of the 
earth is the great circumscription 
which has occurred in the domain 
of the wild beasts, especially of the 
man-slaying kind. What hard 
times the “prehistoric” peoples 
must have had, in regions of dense 
forest, where savage man was a 
feeble intruder, and the fere were 
the lords dominant! The matter- 
of-fact annals of the Chinese record 
hat their ancestors at first were 
© ignorant and helpless that they 
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made their dwellings in trees to 
escape from the wild beasts,—just 
as do the Veddahs of Ceylon at 
the present day, and also some of 
the rude tribes of Borneo. Even 
in historic times, according to Vir- 
gil, the lion was a native of Italy; 
and the Nemzan lion was doubt- 
less the last of his race in Greece. 
In less remote times the “king of 
beasts” abounded in the valley of 
Jordan, and also on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, affording royal sport 
to the bold and hardy monarchs of 
Nineveh, who tracked the lion to 
his lair—sometimes attacking him 
single-handed and on foot—as 
coolly and frequently as the Czar 
or the gallant old Emperor of Ger- 
many go a-boar-hunting, shooting 
the brute from their ambush. So 
late as the fourteenth century, lions 
abounded on the Oxus; and it is 
recorded that a great review of his 
army, held by Ghengis Khan, on 
the banks of that river (somewhere 
about Balk) was interrupted by a 
party of lions that broke into the 
camp. Vow, the lion has entirely 
disappeared from the valley of the 
Oxus, and the whole western part 
of Central Asia. The Pamir knows 
him not; and although the Rus- 
sian officers have heard of his being 
seen about Lake Issyk,-kol (the 
White or Frozen Lake), close to the 
frontier of Siberia, it seems that 
even the vast mountain-chains of 
Central Asia have ceased to be the 
habitat of the royal beast. 

“ Habit is a second nature ;” and 
when habit has operated for several 
generations, it is marvellous what 
it enables human nature to bear. 
So, the Kirghiz tribes can roam 
with impunity, and in summer with 
we pry over the inhospitable 

of of the World. Even a Vene- 
tian gentleman can journey over it 
for forty days without a single word 
as to his own hardships, and merely 
with a few sentences descriptive of 
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where this branch of the Oxus 
(like the other) issues from a lake 
—about 13,300 feet above the sea. 

Captain Wood’s narrative was 
originally published at a time when 
Central Asia was a region not mere- 
ly unknown to (which it still is), 
but wholly uncared for by, the pub- 
lic. In 1872, when the exploits of 
the Athalik Ghazi of Rachgar, and 
the military invasion by Russia, 
attracted public interest to that 
part of the East, Wood’s narrative 
was republished, prefaced by an 
Essay on’ the Valley of the Oxus by 
Colonel Yule, C.B.* The Essay is 
worthy of the high reputation of 
its author, who, by his commen- 
taries on Marco Polo’s ‘Journey,’ 
and also by other writings, has 
proved himself our ablest authority 
on the geography and history of 
the greater part of Central Asia. 
It is from Colonel Yule’s writings 
that we have mainly drawn the 
concluding portion of this paper, 
auxiliary to the simple narrative of 
Wood. 

Very remarkable is it, in the 
historical incidents quoted by 
Yule, to see how prosperous and 
populous were many parts of this 
region which are now not only 
desert or in decay, but in some of 
which both soil and climate would 
seem highly . adverse to civilised 
settlement. It is strange to find 
Wakhan—the wild narrow valley 
through which Wood (like Marco 
Polo) journeyed to the source of 
the Oxus—spoken of by the old 
Venetian traveller (in 1272) as “a 
land containing a good many towns 
and villages, and scattered habita- 
tions ;” or, in still earlier times, by 
the historian Abulfeda who speaks 
of the splendid palaces of the kings 
of Waksh—a most mountainous 
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country on the upper tributaries 
of the Oxus—remaining unknown 
to the modern world, despite the 
“ scientific expeditions ” of General 
Kauffmann. : 

Strange as it may seem, these 
lofty mountain-solitudes of the world 
were as well known to the Chinese 
twelve centuries ago, or better, as 
they are to us at the present day. 
The first travellers who have left a 
written and published account of 
the region where two Chinese pil- 
grims of the Buddhist persuasion, 
who passed this way on their visit 
to India about a.p. 518, and who 
mention that this lofty region (called 
by the Chinese J’sung Ling) was 
commonly said to be half-way be- 
tween heaven and earth,—just as 
the northern continuation of the 
Pamir mountains is to this day 
called by the Chinese the Tien 
Shan, or Heavenly mountains. In 
the next century (about 644 a.p.), 
another Chinese pilgrim to the 
Buddhist shrines of India, named 
Hwen Thsang, on his way back 
to China, took the very course 
up the valley or defile of the 
Sir-i-kol branch of the Oxus recent- 
ly explored by Wood, and thence 
down from the Roof of the World 
into the plains of Yarkand and 
Kashgar, on his way to cross the 
very different, but not lest formid- 
able, obstacle to travellers—the 
Desert of Cobi. Hwen Thsang 
states that, on leaving India, he 
journeyed for 140 miles across the 
mountains, and reached the valley 
of Pomilo (Pamir), lying between 
two snowy ranges of the Tsung 
Ling. 

‘‘The traveller,” he says, ‘‘is an- 
noyed by sudden gusts of wind, and 
the snow-drifts never cease, spring or 
summer. As the soil is almost con- 
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stantly frozen, you see but a few mis- 
erable plants, and no crops can live. 
The whole region is but a dreary waste, 
without a trace of humankind. In 
the middle of the valley is a great 
lake. This stands on a plateau of 
prodigious elevation. The lake dis- 
charges to the west [south-west], and 
a river runs out of it in that direction, 
and joins the Potsu (Oxus). The lake 
likewise discharges to the east, and a 
great river runs out, which flows east- 
ward to the western frontier of Kiesha 
(Kashgar), where it joins the river 
Sita, and runs eastward into it to the 
sea,” 


That a lake should have two out- 
lets in opposite directions is very un- 
usual, but not physically impossi- 
ble; and although Hwen Thsang’s 
statement is generally disbelieved, 
Burnes heard the same story from 
the natives about forty years ago. 

In the thirteenth century, the 
Roof of the World was, for the 
first time, beheld by the eye of a 


European, Marco Polo; and only 
two or three Europeans have ever 
beheld it since then, even down to 
the present day. The ‘Travels of 
Marco Polo’ is truly a remarkable 


book. Its author was simply an 
enterprising Venetian merchant, 
who undertook the most wonderful 
and difficult journey, or series of 
journeys,—no doubt with a strong 
love of adventure in his heart, but 
merely in the way of business. He 
seems totally unaware that he him- 
self was doing anything wonder- 
ful, although he expatiates on the 
strange sights and peoples which he 
met with. As regards his own ad- 
ventures, and his own impressions 
of the difficult expedition which he 
undertook, he says almost nothing, 
—not even when travelling for 
weeks among the coldest and loftiest 
mountains in the world, or while 
traversing for a month the path- 
less wastes of the sandy desert of 
Cobi. 

The portion of Marco Polo’s 
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itinerary wherein he describes the 
approach to the lofty table-land 
of Asia, from Badakhshan up the 
valley of the Oxus, and the 
sight which met him when, like 
Wood nearly six centuries after- 
wards, he emerged upon the Great 
Pamir, is as follows—in his own 
words, but abridged :— 


‘‘In leaving Badashan, you ride 
twelve days between east and north- 
east, ascending a river that runs 
through a land containing a good 
many townsand villages and scattered 
habitations. And when you leave 
this little country, and ride three days 
north-east, always among the moun- 
tains, you get to such a height that it 
is said to be the highest place in the 
world! And when you have got to 
this height, you find a great lake be- 
tween two [ridges of] mountains, and 
out of it a fine river running through 
a plain. The plain is called Pamier, 
and you ride across it south to north 
for twelve days together, finding noth- 
ing but a desert without habitations 
or any green thing; so that travellers 
are obliged to carry with them what- 
ever they have need of. The region 
is so lofty and cold that you do not 
even see any birds flying. And I 
must notice also that, because of this 
great cold, fire does not burn so bright- 
ly, nor give out so much heat as usual, 
nor does it cook food so effectually.” 


Let an Alpine climber, or a 
tourist standing for his brief hour 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, look 
around upon the expanse of moun- 
tain-peaks and deep valleys, and 
fancy it all levelled up to his own 
altitude,—a comparatively level ex- 
panse far as the eye can reach, but 
with round-topped hills (unlike the 
jagged peaks of the Alps) of a few 
hundred feet in height projecting 
above this mountain-plain, with 
small lakes in the hollows among 
the hills. Such would be a re- 
semblance to the Pamir plateau 
where Wood saw it; except that in 
one quarter the horizon was girdled 
by alofty range of mountains, whose 
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summits rose between three and 
four thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. And when Wood 
beheld fit, this vast and unique 
mountain-plain was entirely cover- 
ed with snow, and the Sir-i-kol 
lake frozen deep with ice. 

Wood saw only the south-west- 
ern extremity of the great plateau ; 
but not the least remarkable feature 
of the region is its vast extent. 
From Lake Sir-i-kol it extends 
northwards for wellnigh 200 miles, 
where the plateau joins nearly at 
right angles the lofty Alai chain, 
along whose northern base flows the 
Jaxartes. The breadth of the Pamir 
plateau is variously reckoned from 
20 miles by Hwen Thsang, who 
apparently speaks of one particular 
valley-route, to 100 by Colonel 
Yule, who computes the gene- 
ral breadth of the mountain-mass. 
Marco Polo, for some unexplained 
and unaccountable reason, except it 
were the spirit of adventure, did 
not content himself with crossing 
this mountain-mass, but proceeded 
across its entire length, descending 
into the eastern plains at Kashgar 
and thence returning south to Yar- 
kand. After speaking of Lake 
Sir-i-kol, the source of the Oxus, 
the Venetian says: “Now, if we 
go on with our journey towards the 
east-north-east, we travel a good 
forty days, continually passing over 
mountains and hills, or through 
valleys, and crossing many rivers 
and tracts of wilderness. And in 
all this way you find neither hab- 
itation of man nor any green thing, 
but must carry with you whatever 
you require. The country is called 
Bolor.” Hwen Thsang said: “The 
whole tract is but a dreary waste 
without a trace of human habita- 
tion.” Benedict Goés, who crossed 
the Pamir steppe late in the autumn 
of 1603, speaks of the great cold 
and desolation, and difficulty of 
breathing. In recent times (1861), 
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Abdul Medjid, an agent of our 
Indian Government, who passed 
the Pamir on his way to Kokan, 
in the valley of the Jaxartes, says: 
“Fourteen weary days were oe- 
cupied in crossing the steppe: the 
marches were long, depending on 
uncertain supplies of grass and 
water, which sometimes wholly 
failed. Food for man and bedst 
had to be carried by the party, for 
not a trace of human habitation is 
to be met with in these inhospit- 
able wilds. The steppe is inter- 
spersed with tamarisk jungle and 
the wild willow, and in summer 
with tracts of high grass.” 

The loftiest part of the plateau 
is believed to be at its southern 
extremity where Lieutenant Wood 
saw it, 15,600 feet above the sea; 
and it declines to about 10,000 
feet at its northern end. From its 
western front, several lofty ranges 
run south-westwards for two or 
three hundred miles, till they strike 
the course of the Oxus below Ish- 
kashm, where the river makes its 
north-easterly circuit round Badakh- 
shan,—with as many large rivers 
flowing down the narrow interven- 
ing valleys, draining the great 
snowy mass of the plateau. Golo- 
nel Yule says: “The core of the 
mountain-mass of Pamir forms a 
great elevated plateau, at least 180 
miles north dnd south, and about 
100 east and west. . The greater 
part of this plateau appears to con- 
sist of stretches of tolerably level 
steppe, broken and divided by low 
rounded hills,—much of it covered 
with saline exudations, but inter- 
spersed with patches of willow and 
thorny shrubs, and in summer with 
extensive tracts of grass.” Many 
lakes are scattered over the surface 
of the plateau, from which rivers 
flow—the many streams, as Marco 
Polo says, which have to be crossed 
when traversing the our from 
south to north. As might be ex- 
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pected from the great breadth of 
the plateau, there is no sharp ridge 
dividing the drainage or water-flow ; 
some of the eastern rivers, which 
flow down to the plains of Kashgar 
and Yarkand, apparently rising far 
back on the Western side of the 
steppe; while some of the western 
rivers, tributaries of the Oxus, ap- 
pear to run in valleys overlapping 
the others, and having their source 
near the eastern edge of the plateau. 
As already said, the eastern side of 
the plateau appears to be higher 
than the western, and some of the 
peaks in that quarter, according to 
Hayward, rise to a height of 20,000 
or 21,000 feet above the sea. In 
its northern part, the great steppe 
is crossed from east to west by a 
belt of mountains, traversed by the 
Kizil Yart Pass, which leads to the 
dersht or steppe of Alai, bounded 
on the north by the Alai range, 
whose northern front drains into 
the Jaxartes river. This small 
northern portion of the great pla- 
teau is only about twenty miles 
from north to south, but forty from 
east to west; and it is drained 
westwards by the Surk-ab (“ Red 
River’), which is the greatest tribu- 
tary of the Oxus, and, except one, 
the last of the large rivers which 
join the Oxus from the north. 
Across this mountain-land of 
Pamir, lofty and desolate as it is, 
lay the earliest route between 
Western Asia and _ early-civilized 
China. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Justinian an embassy was 
sent from Byzantium to the country 
from which silk came; but when 
they reached the Bolor mountains, 
and the Roof of the World frowned 
before them, the Byzantines lost 
heart and turned back;. and so 
China remained unvisited by Euro- 
eans for other eight centuries. 
But, for generations before Jus- 
tinian, commercial enterprise had 
established a rovte to Eastern Asia 
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across this formidable barrier of 
mountains. Ptolemy the geograph- 
er speaks of the “Seric caravan,” 
of which the Yarkand caravan of 
the present day is doubtless a relic. 
The Seric caravan, says Ptolemy, 
started from Hyrcania, at the south- 
western corner of the Caspian Sea, 
and “then the route runs through 
Asia [the Herat territory] to Mar- 
giana Antiochia [Merv]. Thence 
the route proceeds eastward to Bac- 
tra [Balk], and from that [cross- 
ing to the right bank of the Oxus, 
where there was a stone bridge in 
the days of the Emperor Humayoon], 
northward up the ascent of the hill- 
country of the Comedze; and then, 
inclining somewhat south through 
the hill-country as far as the gorge 
[probably about the Ruby Mines]; 
in which the plain [along the bank 
of the river] terminates; and then 
for a distance of about 150 miles, 
extending to the Stone Tower, the 
route would seem to tend north- 
wards [as the valley of the Oxus 
does above Ish-kashm]. The Stone 
Tower stands in the way of those 
who ascend the gorge; and from it 
the mountains extend eastwards to 
join the chain of Imaus [the Roof 
of the World], which runs north to 
this point from the territory of 
Palimbothra” [or India]. 

From this statement it is plain 
that the ancient Seric caravan 
crossed the Pamir by following 
either the eastern or western “ fork” 
of the Upper Oxus—either by the 
glen of the Sirhad river, or by 
Wood’s Oxus, up the defile to Lake 
Sir-i-kol. The geographical posi- 
tion of the Stone Tower mention- 
ed by Ptolemy has given rise to 
much discussionamomg geographers. 
Apparently, it was a fort guarding 
the defile leading down from the 
Pamir, and through which invad- 
ers or marauding bands would come 
from the mountains or from the 
country to the east, about Yar- 
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kand and Kashgar. Such a fort 
might be placed almost anywhere 
in the valley of the Oxus as far 
down as the Ruby Mines, if not 
lower still,—for in Darwaz and 
Roshan (the provinces on the right 
bank of the Oxus below Ish-kashm), 
the long and lofty parallel chains 
of which we have spoken as sloping 
south-westwards from the Pamir, 
come down abruptly upon the Oxus. 
And it is curious to observe that 
when the Turkish tribes began to 
descend into Western Asia, a fort 
was actually built in this quarter to 
check their irruptions. “ In 793,” 
says Yule, “Fadhl Ibn Yahya, the 
Barmecide, was invested with the 
government of all the countries 
from Kerman to the frontier of the 
Turks ; and he caused a barrier 
with two castles to be erected in a 
defile beyond Khotl, by which the 
Turkish marauders used to come 
down in their forays. The memory 
of this barrier, which was known 
to the Arabs as #/ Bab, or ‘the 
Gate,’ is believed to survive in 
the name of the State of Darwaz 
Gate), which still exists on the 
anja, or Upper Oxus.” This cas- 
tellated barrier erected “ beyond 
Khotl” must have stood on the 
banks of the Oxus within some 
80 or 100 miles below Ish-kashm— 
in which district, as already said, 
several lofty mountain-chains from 
the Pamir come down abruptly 
upon the river’s bed, as at the 
Ruby Mines. The Stone Tower of 
Ptolemy, however, lay .much fur- 
ther up the river, at “the gorge” 
leading up to the Pamir steppe; 
and it seems to me that Hissar, 
where the two forks of the Upper 
Oxus unite, and from whence one 
gorge leads up to Sir-i-kol and the 
Great Pamir, and the other to the 
Little Pamir, very aptly corres- 
ponds with the position assigned to 
the “Stone Tower” of Ptolemy. 
Moreover, Hissar means “the 
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Fort,” just as Darwaz means “the 
Gate;” and the rude fort which 
still exists at that place may actu- 
ally have existed there since the 
early times of the Seric caravan. 
Nowhere in the world is there 
a‘ more mountainous and inaces- 
sible region than that of the Upper 
Oxus and its tributaries; and it is 
just in such localities that one finds 
the remains of the old population. 
The various travellers who have re- 
cently penetrated here and there into 
this mountainous region—compris- 
ing the provinces of Karategin, Ro- 
shan, Shagnan, and Wakhan—agree 
in stating That the settled but thin 
and scattered population belongs to 
the Iranian (Persian) branch of the 
Aryan or Indo-European race. The 
people, called Tajiks, are descend- 
ants of the early Persians: the poor 
rude denizens of Wakhan and ad- 
joining districts belong to the once 
mighty nation which established 
the empire of Cyrus and Darius. 
In Badakhshan also the bulk of the 
Among this up- 


people are Tajiks. 
land section of the Tajiks there are 
relics of the old Zoroastrian fire- 


worship. In Wakhan, between 
Ish-kashm and Hissar, Wcod saw 
the ruins of three “ Kaffir” forts 
which the natives believe to have 
been erected by the Gebirs or fire- 
worshippers: and I have no doubt 
the natives are right, for only a 
year ago the correspondent of the 
‘Daily News’ found a fire-temple 
not wholly abandoned on the shores 
of the Caspian. Moreover, Wood 
mentions the reluctance with which 
a Badakhshi blows out a light. In 
like manner, he says, “A Wakhani 
considers it bad luck to blow out 
a light by the breath, and will 
rather wave his hand for several 
minutes under the flame of his pine- 
slip than resort to the sure but to 
him disagreeable alternative” of 
blowing it out. 

The Tajiks, says Wood, are a 
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handsome race of the Caucasian 
stock, differing widely from the 
Turkish or Mongolian, Uzbeks and 
Kirghiz, who, from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards, have been flooding 
Western Asia. The Tajiks are to 
be found both to the north and 
south of the Hindu Kush. Accord- 
ing to Wood and others, the Kaffirs 
of the valleys to the north of the 
Cabul river, leading up to the 
lofty Chitral and Baroghil Passes 
of the Hindu Kush, belong to the 
Tajik race; and they are certainly 
the wildest and most barbarous 
branch of it. Living. in snowy 
and inaccessible valleys, it may be 
doubted whether they were ever 
brought under the influence of the 
Zoroastrian creed, or any other. 
They fiercely repel Mohammedan- 
ism, and do not appear to have any 
settled religion: hence the name 
“ Kaffirs,” or unbelievers, applied 
to them by their neighbours, the 
Mohammedan population both of 
Affghanistan and of Badakhshan. 
About the time of our first invasion 
of Affghanistan, when a British 
officer (I think Captain Connolly) 
was at Jellalabad, he was sur- 
prised one day by his attendants 
rushing into his tent, in a state of 
great excitement, and exclaiming, 
‘‘Here are your countrymen com- 
ing!” It was a party of Kaffirs. 
But the officer apparently had little 
taste for ethnology, and he got rid 
of his wild-looking “countrymen” 
as quickly as possible. 

The highlanders from the Upper 
Oxus—the Bactrians and Sace— 
formed the hardiest and most dar- 
ing regiments in the armies of 
Darius and Xerxes; and the Sacze 
led the van in the attack upon the 
Greeks at Thermopyle. They must 
either have been Turkish or Iranian, 
but there is no reason to believe 
that they~ were different in race 
from the Persian host among whom 
they were enrolled. Rawlinson, in 
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his ‘ Herodotus,’ places the country 
of the Sace at the head of the 
Oxus, on the Pamir, if not also 
beyond the mountains, in the plains 
of Yarkand. The empire of Darius 
appears to have extended beyond 
the Roof of the World; and un- 
doubtedly in those times the entire 
population between Oxus and Jax- 
artes was Iranian—as in the main 
it still is to this day eastward of 
the longitude of Balk, except on 
the Pamir itself. 

Widely different is the Kirghiz 
race, which now form the thin and 
roving population of the Pamir 
mountains, and one of whose tribes 
Wood found wintering for the first 
time in the valley of Wakhan. 
They are evidently of the same 
race as the Uzbeks, who have long 
been settled in Kunduz and on the 
plains around the lower course of 
the Oxus. The difference between 
a temperate and a rigorous climate 
on the physique is observable in 
the well-proportioned frame of the 
Uzbek, and the stunted growth 
of the Kirghiz of Pamir. “ More 
weather-beaten faces,’ says Wood, 
“T have never seen; they had, 
however, the hue of health. Their 
small sunken eyes were just visible 
from beneath fur caps, while the 
folds of a snug woollen comforter 
concealed their paucity of beard. 
The clothing of most of them con- 
sisted of a sheep’s skin, with the 
wool inside.” They liked tobacco, 
but were absolutely voracious of 
snuff — eating, not snuffing it. 
When Wood presented his box 
to the chief of the tribe, the Kir- 
ghiz quietly emptied half of its 
contents into the palm of his hand, 
then, opening his mouth, and hold- 
ing his head back, at two gulps he 
swallowed the whole. Wood pro- 
nounced the young women (very 
unlike the men) pretty. “All 
have the glow of health in their 
cheeks; and though they have the 
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harsh features of their race, there 
is a softness about their lineaments, 
acoyness and maidenly reserve in 
their demeanour, that contrasts 
most agreeably with the uncouth 
figures and harsh manners of the 
men.” Colonel Burnaby, in his 
‘Ride to Khiva,’ mentions a charm- 
ing Kirghiz girl who greatly took 
his fancy until he saw the cool 
way, or rather the lively relish, 
with which the fair damsel cut the 
throat of a fat sheep which he had 
presented to her family for a ban- 
uet ! 

To the denizens of this land of 
snow the yak, or kash-gow, is as 
invaluable as the reindeer to the 
Laplander; or, in another way, as 
the camel to the Arab. Its milk 
is richer than that of the cow; and 
its hair is woven into clothes and 
other fabrics. Where a man can 
walk, a yak can be ridden. It is 
remarkably sure-footed: like the 


elephant, it has a wonderful sagac- 


ity in knowing what will bear its 
weight, and in avoiding hidden 
depths and chasms; and when a 
pass or gorge becomes blocked by 
snow (provided it be not frozen), a 
score of yaks driven in front will 
make a highway. This strange 
creature frequents the mountain- 
slopes and their level summits; it 
needs no tending, and finds its food 
at all seasons. If the snow on the 
heights lie too deep for him to find 
the herbage, he rolls himself down 
the slopes, and eats his way up 
again, displacing the snow as he 
ascends. When arrived at the top, 
he performs a second somersault 
down the slope, and displaces a 
second groove of snow as he eats 
his way to the top again. The yak 
cannot bear a temperature above 
freezing; and in summer it leaves 
the haunts of men and ascends far 
up the mountains to the “old ice,” 
above the limit of perpetual snow, 
its calf being retained below as a 
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pledge for the mother’s return, in 
which she never fails. It was on 
the summit of the Pass of Ish-kashm 
that Wood first met this strange 
animal; and he sent one down to 
a friend at Kunduz: but although 
Badakhshan was then in winter, the 
poor yak died long before it reached 
the plains. 

The Roof of the World is not a 
place for the census-takers, but it 
is computed—a mere guess—that 
the several tribes who inhabit or 
frequent these mountain-solitudes 
number about a thousand families, 
chiefly on the Little Pamir, around 
Lake Rangkul. In the summer 
the women, as in the pastoral dis- 
tricts of the Alps, encamp in the 
higher valleys, and devote their 
whole time to the dairy, the men 
remaining below, but paying flying 
visits to the upper stations. “ All 
speak in rapture of these summer 
wanderings.” Doubtless the tem- 
porary separation of the sexes im- 
parts a zest to these occasions; but 
it is wonderful the change which 
summer makes even upon that 
lofty mountain-land. Even around 
Lake Sir-i-kol, the loftiest part of 
the plateau, as high as the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, no sooner 
does the summer sun melt the 
snows in the valley than the 
most succulent verdure covers the 
soil. The grass grows nearly a 
yard high, of the richest quality ; 
and every traveller, from Marco 
Polo down to Faiz Bakhsh, re- 
peats the fact that the leanest 
horse becomes fat in a fortnight’s 
time upon that verdurous upland. 
The kirgahs, or tents of the Kir- 
ghiz, are strongly built and very 
comfortable—about fourteen feet in 
diameter and eight feet in height; 
the fire blazes in the centre, with 
a good outlet at the top; and a 
suspended mat secludes the dress- 
ing-place of the women. While 
the females tend the flocks—sheep, 
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yaks, and camels—there is ample 
scope for the hunters. Lake Sir-i- 
kol is a favourite summer resort 
of these rovers of the plateau. No 
sooner does the sun melt the snows 
on the little plain than the banks 
of the lake are studded with their 
tents, while the waters of the lake 
are frequented by abundant flocks 
of wild-fowl. The tenantless air, 
as Marco Polo and Wood saw it in 
winter, becomes noisy with the 
flight of birds. The spoils of the 
chase not only add to the small 
supply of human food, but com- 
prise skins and fleeces alike of do- 
mestic and commercial value. The 
most remarkable animal of the 
plateau is the great sheep of 
Pamir (for it is found nowhere 
else in the world), the Ovis Poli, 
with its enormous horns. Here 
and there on the plateau the yak is 
seen in a wild state, in small herds 
far up on the snowy slopes of the 
mountains. Whether wild or do- 
mesticated, the yak is gregarious, 
and is able to beat off the hungry 
wolves. There is also a kind of 
goat, called rang, having a valu- 
able fleece, and from which seve- 
ral of the lakes which dot the pla- 
teau take their names—Rang-kul, 
or “Goat Lake.” Strange to say, 
deer (of some kind) abound; foxes 
and wolves frequent the plateau, 
and bears and tigers are occasion- 
ally met with. 

A remarkable but highly com- 
fortable change on the face of the 
earth is the great circumscription 
which has occurred in the domain 
of the wild beasts, especially of the 
man-slaying kind. What hard 
times the “prehistoric” peoples 
must have had, in regions of dense 
forest, where savage man was a 
feeble intruder, and the fere were 
the lords dominant! The matter- 
of-fact annals of the Chinese record 
hat their ancestors at first were 
© ignorant and helpless that they 
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made their dwellings in trees to 
escape from the wild beasts,—just 
as do the Veddahs of Ceylon at 
the present day, and also some of 
the rude tribes of Borneo. Even 
in historic times, according to Vir- 
gil, the lion was a native of Italy; 
and the Nemzan lion was doubt- 
less the last of his race in Greece. 
In less remote times the “king of 
beasts” abounded in the valley of 
Jordan, and also on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, affording royal sport 
to the bold and hardy monarchs of 
Nineveh, who tracked the lion to 
his lair—sometimes attacking him 
single-handed and on foot—as 
coolly and frequently as the Czar 
or the gallant old Emperor of Ger- 
many go a-boar-hunting, shooting 
the brute from their ambush. So 
late as the fourteenth century, lions 
abounded on the Oxus; and it is 
recorded that a great review of his. 
army, held by Ghengis Khan, on 
the banks of that river (somewhere 
about Balk) was interrupted by a 
party of lions that broke into the 
camp. Now, the lion has entirely 
disappeared from the valley of the 
Oxus, and the whole western part 
of Central Asia. The Pamir knows. 
him not; and although the Rus- 
sian officers have heard of his being 
seen about Lake Issyk-kol (the 
White or Frozen Lake), close to the 
frontier of Siberia, it seems that 
even the vast mountain-chains of 
Central Asia have ceased to be the 
habitat of the royal beast. 

“ Habit is a second nature;” and 
when habit has operated for several 
generations, it is marvellous what. 
it enables human nature to bear. 
So, the Kirghiz tribes can roam 
with impunity, and in summer with 

leasure, over the inhospitable 
oof of the World. Even a Vene- 
tian gentleman can journey over it 
for forty days without a single word 
as to his own hardships, and merely 
with a few sentences descriptive of 


’ 
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the aspect of the region. But it 
hardly needs the uncomplaining 
words of Lieutenant Wood to re- 
alise the perils of journeying at 
such an altitude. “The danger,” 
he says, “which is increased by 
[the necessity for] sleeping literally 
amongst the snow, in the middle of 
winter, did not occur to me at the 
time. We were most fortunate in 
having done so with impunity. 
Our escape is, under Providence, to 
be attributed to the oceans of tea 
we drank, which kept off 
the drowsiness which cold engen- 
ders, ending in death. The 
kettle was never off the fire when 
we encamped; indeed, throughout 
the whole of our wanderings the 
Munshi and myself lived almost 
entirely upon it. We used the de- 
coction, not infusion, and always 
brewed it strong. Another pre- 
ventative was the firing we con- 
stantly kept up, and the precaution 
of sleeping with our feet towards 
it.” Wood was only a week on 
the Pamir,—namely, in ascending 
and returning from Hissar, where 
the Sir-i-kol defile begins,—and yet 
the greater part of his small party 
had to be sent back before reaching 
the summit of the plateau. 

Such, then, is the Bam-i-Duniah, 
the “ Roof of the World.” At pre- 
sent the interest which attaches to 
that remarkable region is even more 
military and political than geogra- 
phical. Russia now holds all the 
conntry north of the Alai-Tau 
chain, the southern watershed of 
the Upper Jaxartes; and Russian 
“scientific expeditions” have been 
out on the Pamir, and exploring 
the quadrangular mountain-region 
lying between their own frontier 
and the Upper Oxus and Hindu 
Kush, West of the Pamir plateau 
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for about 200 miles, the country 
is intersected by a series of moun- 
tain-chains coming down from 
the plateau unbroken till they 
reach the Oxus,—a region wellnigh 
impervious and uncrossable, either 
from north or south. But the Pamir 
plateau is like a lofty mound, a 
mountain-bridge, whose compara- 
tively level summit connects the 
Terek and other eastern passes of 
the Alai chain with the Darkot 
and Baroghil passes of the Hindu 
Kush,—leading down the Chitral 
valley to Jellalabad, or by the Gilgit, 
across the Indus, to Cashmere. No 
army will ever cross this. mountain- 
bridge; Asiatic armies, or rather 
single corps d’armée, have crossed 
the Pamir from east to west, but 
no army can traverse the 200 miles 
from north to south. No doubt a 
column might do so, eveh with 
light artillery, and might steal 
across it secretly, arriving sud- 
denly at the crest of the Hindu 
Kush. If  Stolietoff’s mission 
could come from Samarcand to 
Bameean, entering Affghanistan be- 
fore we had tidings of its starting, 
one of Kauffman’s columns might 
still more secretly traverse the 
solitudes of the Pamir. Hence, 
when war lately threatened in 
Europe, our Indian Government 
ordered the Maharajah of Cashmere 
to occupy the Baroghil Pass with 
his troops,—albeit we never heard 
that this had been done. But even 
had they arrived at Baroghil, the 
Muscovites would have been little. 
more than half-way to India. “ It’s 
afar cry to Lochawe!’’ Anyhow, 
we have described the geographi- . 
cal features of the Pamir, and read- 
ers who have military tastes may 
be left to draw their own con- 
clusions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


** Eyes so tristful.”’ 


Five o’clock on a chill October 
evening; the wind coming in gusts, 
with a dreary, wailing sound in the 
pauses between, that tell of a com- 
ing storm. Every gust detaches 
fresh leaves from the avenue of 
chestnuts, that all the summer 
has formed the glorious approach 
to Anderton House. But now the 
ground is thickly carpeted with 
their golden-brown treasures, and 
beneath their overarching boughs 
paces, with slow steps, the figure of 
a girl. 

Twice, notwithstanding the chill 
dampness, the rising wind, and 
rapidly increasing twilight, she 


walks up and down the avenue, 


with bent head and clasped hands; 
then, with a long sigh, she opens 
the gate that leads into a trim 
garden, and from thence to a wide 
stone terrace, and pausing there, 
prepares to let herself in through a 
French window into a cheerful, fire- 
lit room. The key is turned reluc- 
tantly, almost as if the warm inte- 
rior were not a temptation to her; 
and with a lingering look behind 
her, she hesitated, her foot on the 
threshold, as if half contemplating 
another walk, and even she as stood 
thus, a man’s low voice fell upon 
her ear,—a tall man’s figure stood 
beside her. 

“ Lois.” 

“You here!” she said, with a 
start, bringing her eyes back from 
the far-away darkening sky, and 
her voice trembling a little as she 
spoke. 

“T have come to see you,” the 
voice replied ; “there is no harm in 
that, is there? I saw you in the 
avenue, and followed you through 


the garden almost involuntarily ; 
at any rate, without thinking it 
might be a liberty. But you must 
forgive me, as I am here, and let 
me in this way.” _ 

In perfect silence they entered 
the room, and moved into the circle 
of firelight, and in its flickering 
light you can see them well. 

A young man, and a younger 
woman. He, a big broad-shoul- 
dered man, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
with a short brown beard with 
gleams of gold about it, that shone 
in the firelight; she, a tall slender 
girl with a white face, out of which 
two dark-grey eyes looked,—grey 
eyes that at another time might 
have attracted by their beauty, but 
to-night were only rendered re- 
markable by their passionate de- 
spair, and the black rings surround- 
ing them. 

It was the girl who at length 
broke the silence. Taking off her 
hat with slim white hands that 
trembled in the firelight, and push- 
ing back the wavy-brown hair from 
a low forehead, she turned towards 
her companion questioningly, but 
as no answer came to the unspoken 
words, she steadied her trembling 
voice, and said slowly, as if it were 
a lesson learnt by heart, “My 
uncle is not in.” 

For a minute the man made no 
reply. He was standing with his 
back to the fireplace, watching her 
with an intentness that might have 
made her nervous; but there are 
moments when all the little things 
that at another time might abash 
us are forgotten, or overlooked in 
the immensity of the present mo- 
ment. So it seemed was the case 
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now. Under those searching eyes, 
those of Lois did not fall; her 
clasped hands no longer trembled: 
she stood quite still indeed, but as 
if under the power of a mesmerist. 
—“So the upshot of it all is, that 
you are going to marry Sydney 
Dering?” That was how he broke 
the silence at length. At his words, 
thought and life seemed to return 
to the grey eyes, and the girl start- 
ed, as if awaking from an actual 
dream. She lifted her hand—a 
hand on which flashed and sparkled 
in the fireglow a great diamond— 
and pushed the hair off her fore- 
head. 

“Yes,” she made answer then, in 
a low, very clear voice ; “ to-morrow 
is my wedding-day.” 

There might have been interpret- 
ed a tinge of warning or of reproof 
in the tones of her voice. 

“Why ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and 
then, with sudden passion, that was 
sad to hear in so young a voice, 
“Do you forget that when last 

” And then changing her 
sentence—“ that you promised you 
would never come back ?” 

“T remember, and I admit that 
I have broken my promise. Scold 
as much as you like, do what you 
like, but,’ with a sudden break 
in his voice, “for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t look at me like that !” 

“T am sorry,” she said, gently; 
but whether the apology was for 
her looks or her words, it were 
difficult to say. “I would like 
you to go, Mr. Moreton,—I am 
tired—very tired. And—I am 
happier alone.” 

“Frank, at any rate; but I am 
not going yet. Hitherto you have 
had it all your way, but it shall be 
no longer so; now you must listen 
tome. I have tried to live with- 
out you,—I cannot; so I have come 
to take you away. On my honour,” 
as she would have interrupted him, 
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“T would have tried to bear it, I 
would have left it all alone, if you 
had been happy, but you are not. 
Why, good Heavens!” with sud- 
den impetuosity, “I should scarcely 
have known you if I had met you 
in the street! Ah, child! what did 
you do it for?” 

“It was right then; it is more 
than ever right now,” she replied, 
in a low voice that struggled to ap- 
pear calm. “She loved you, and 
you were engaged to her, and be- 
sides——” 

“They told you about the 
money, did they? And how I 
should have nothing if I married 
you, and riches with her. Oh, I’ve 
no doubt you heard all the parti- 
culars before you made up your 
mind! No man living is worth 
poverty to a woman. Well, you 
have got what you wanted then, 
—Dering is rich enough in all con- 
science, and 4 

He paused; but whether from 
lack of words, or in compunction 
at the agonised face raised to his, 
it would be hard to say. 

“Ah, don’t—don’t!” she cried, 
clasping her hands together, “if 
you do not in truth wish to drive 
me mad! Have some pity on me. 
Everything and everybody is cruel 
and hard; and the right has grown 
so dim, that I scarcely can tell it 
from the wrong! Tell me,” stretch- 
ing out two slender hands, “ what 
am I to do?” 

“To do ?” he repeated, moving 
a step nearer. “You are to come 
with me—away—now; do you un- 
derstand? I have friends with 
whom you can stay to-night; and 
to-morrow, before the world shall 
have discovered your absence, you 
will have become my wife.” 

She looked up half bewildered, 
as if scarcely comprehending his 
words. And then, as if to break 
the silence, and so remove the spell : 
“No, no,” she said, hastily, moving 
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back a step as she spoke; “no, no; 
not that,—that is all over. You 
must not tempt me—it is not kind. 
Only you must never say those cruel 
things again. I can bear all the 
rest. Have I not been learning to 
bear it these three months? You 
must have pity now.” 

She spoke so low that Robert 
Moreton had to lean down to hear 
what she was saying. Even his 
doubts were hushed to rest looking 
atthe white, hollow cheeks, and 
dark-rimmed eyes. 

“T cannot go,” pacing up and 
down the room; “it is useless to 
tell me todo so. You love me— 
it is unnecessary for you to deny 
it; and I love you—how much, 
you will never guess or know.” 

At his words a slight tinge of 
colour passed over her cheeks. 

“ Hush, please,” she interposed, 
pleadingly. 


“Tt is madness, therefore, for us 


to part,” he went on, unheeding 


her interruption. “Come.” 

He paused in his walk, and held 
out his arms as he spoke. 

“No, no!” she cried, shrinking 
away; “your words are an insult 
—to her—and to me !” 

“T think, Lois,” he cried, “you 
are the coldest, cruellest woman I 
ever met! Love! Why, the very 
meaning of the word is incompre- 
hensible to you. Marry whom you 
will,” an angry flush dyeing his 
cheeks; “it is nothing to me.” 
And then, with a sudden change of 
tone—“ My darling, forgive me; I 
am mad, [ think. Do not mind 
my words,—do not listen to them, 
except when I tell you to come 
away with me; for, you see it 
yourself, we could not live apart.” 

They were standing close together 
upon the hearth-rug now, he tower- 
ing above her; his dark, passionate 
eyes fixed on hers, awaiting, almost 
breathlessly, her reply. 

“Mr. Moreton,” she said, and 
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her voice trembled so, that she 
made a fresh beginning. ‘“ Mr. 
Moreton, an hour ago Sydney Der- 
ing was standing where you are 
now, saying ‘ Good-bye,’ and I F 
She hesitated a second, but then 
went on quite firmly, though still 
in that low, careful voice, not taking 
her eyes off his face, or shrinking 
away from him as she had done at 
first—“ and I kissed him for the last 
time before I stand at the altar as 
his wife. Tell me, what would you 
think of a woman who deceived him 
now /—for,” her voice falling once 
more, “he loves me.” 

“And you think that I do 
not ?” 

“No, no,” quickly; “but you 
see it is different. To marry you 
would be wrong ; to marry him “ 

“Would not be right,” he inter- 
rupted ; “ don’t think it.” 

“T cannot tell,” she sighed, wea- 
rily. ‘He loves me, and,” more 
eagerly, “ I do like him, and my 
uncle wishes it; and—oh, tell me 
what to do!” with a momentary 
imploring cry. 

“If you would listen to me, you 
would come with me before it is 
too late, and leave him to make the 
best of it. Have you pretended to 
him that you love him also ?” 

The colour flitted over her pale 
cheeks. 

“ He knows,” she said, shortly. 

“And you have made up your 
mind? For the last time, I tell 
you, sacrifice everything, child,— 
the opinion of the world, the 
money, though I honestly believe 
that does not count with you,—and 
come with me, and let my love 
nurse you back into health.” 

The dark eyes were bent upon 
hers, saying ‘“‘Come” as plainly as 
the passionate words; but Lois did 
not falter. 

“T cannot!” she cried. “ You 
must not tempt me, for I will not 
go back from my word now; it is 
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too late. Enough misery has been ; 
I will do now what I believe to be 
right. You know,” imploringly, 
“whatever you may say, that I am 
striving to do right.” 

He moved back a step as the 
low, sorrow-laden voice fell on his 
ear, and then held out his hand in 
silence. 

Instead of taking it, she shrank 
back from it. “I could not,” she 
said; “I am a weak coward, and 
you—you are a man, and ought 
to be stronger, braver; then, of 
your pity, go. So weak am I, that 
if I had my hand in yours, and 
you said ‘Come,’ I could not, I 
believe, say ‘No.’ Then be merci- 
ful, and go; and if you can, do not 
despise me !” 

In perfect silence Robert More- 
ton walked over to the glass door 
which still stood half open, but, 
having reached it, he turned back 
once more to Lois’s side, and looked 
at her a moment without speaking, 
and then—“I believe,” he said, 
“you will be happy yet. You area 
good woman; you are trying to do 
what is right, so it will come right. 
You have called out all there is of 
good in me, to-night, or I should 
not be saying this. By-and-by,” 
with a break in his voice, “ you 
will love your husband—good wo- 
men always do—and then the past 
will seem a dream.” 

“T am going to try,” she said, 
softly. “You will never know, 
Robert, how thankful I am _ that 
your last words were kind!” 

“ Good-bye,” he faltered. 

“Good-bye,” she said tenderly, 
quietly, as one might whisper it 
in an actual dream; and the little 
glass door closed, and Lois Grey 
was left alone to contemplate her 
future. 

What story is it the wind tells as 
it sobs and wails about a house? 
Surely a woful story, it finds such 
a ready echo in our hearts. Later 
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on, Lois Grey, listening to it, feels 
slow, painful tears rise to her eyes 
—tears she will not allow to fall. 

“No,” she says, determinedly, 
rising as she feels them gather, and 
brushing them away, “I will not 
even cry! It is sad—most sad; but 
I will waste no time in tears; I 
will save all my strength to make 
a better thing of the future.” 

And while she is praying for 
guidance, and power to do right, 
and forgiveness for past errors, we 
will take a glimpse into another 
apartment, where another girl is 
wrestling with fate to-night. 

A very different girl this, to the 
one we have just left, with the sad 
grey eyes;—a girl in the first flush 
of beautiful young womanhood. 
Brilliant in colouring ;—a tall, regal 
figure, bright golden-brown hair, 
and large blue eyes,—certainly a 
woman likely to gain her full share 
of admiration. And yet 

On her knee lies an open letter, 
signed “Robert Moreton,” which 
tells of a love that, if it once was 
hers, has grown cold now; and it 
is over this letter that the gold head 
is bent; at its words the blue eyes 
are sparkling, the low brows drawn 
together in sullen anger. “Throw 
me over,—that is it in plain Eng- 
lish,” lifting her head scornfully ; 
“and it is her doing,—I know it 
well, But I will not let him go, 
—he shall love me.” And as she 
spoke she rose, and, drawing up 
her figure to its full height, stood 
gazing at herself in the glass. 

“Yes, once married, he must 
love me. She would never have a 
chance against me. ‘“ What is it,” 
she cried, after a moment’s pause, 
“that she does? A _ white-faced 
little thing like that! First Syd- 
ney Dering, and now Robert,—she 
has taken them both away from 


me!” 


And then, with a sudden falter- 
ing, and burying her face in her 
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hands, the tears began to flow. 
But she brushed them angrily 


away, and drawing pen and in 
towards her, sat down to write. 
“With his love, or without it,” 
she muttered, as her pen travelled 
over the paper. “ Ah, surely I must 
win it in time; and if not——” A 
pause. The ill-tempered look that 
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marred the beauty of the face crept 
over it again. “If not, there are 
other things in life but love.” 

Then there was silence,—a silence 
as deep as that that had already 
fallen over Anderton Place, save 
for the moaning of the storm, which 
was increasing in violence with every 
passing hour. 


CHAPTER II. 


“What is my duty?—The demands of the day.” 


A month, four whole weeks, have 
passed away since Lois Grey became 
Lois Dering. The honeymoon is 
over, and Sydney has brought his 
wife back to Kelver,—back to his 
ward, Florence Gainsford, who, with 
his mother, lives under his roof. 

Lois’s eyes are less despairing 
than when we saw them last,—an 
occasional gleam of sadness, like 
the strain of sorrow in a German 
valse, alone is left to tell of the 
sadness they have seen. But they 
look out of a white face still—a 
white face sadly wanting in the 
curves that are the chief glory of 
youth; and beside the magnificent 
beauty of golden-haired Florence 
Gainsford, Lois’s small pretensions 
to good looks seem very small in- 
deed. 

And Florence has a knack of let- 
ting her feel that it is so—a knack 
of putting her farther and farther 
into the background,—of asserting 
her rights as the daughter of the 
house—a position she has held too 
long to relinquish without a strug- 
gle; so that, in addition to other 
reasons she may have for standing 
at arm’s-length from her guardian’s 
wife, this by itself is a powerful 
one. 

Her reign, however, is nearly 
over now. Very soon will come her 
wedding-day ; and after that—— 
But when Lois gets as far as that 
she does not follow out the train of 


thought,—only gives a great sigh of 
relief. 

In the meantime, day by day, 
Robert Moreton comes riding over 
from Dewhurst, in obedience to his 
lady-love’s whims. He sat down once 
intending to write a letter contain- 
ing some excuse,—anything that 
should prevent his going to Kelver ; 
sudden illness even came into his 
mind as a reason for running away, 
no matter what should be said of 
him. But as he sat, pen in hand, 
he remembered two pleading eyes 
that had once roused every good 
thought and feeling he could recall, 
—a farewell when he had sworn to 
be a help, and not a hindrance; and 
of all that might be said of—some 
one—if he should refuse to go to 
Kelver, now that the mistress of it 
was home again ;—and he threw the 
sheet of paper into the fire, and 
rode over as usual. 

It was an ordeal, perhaps; but it 
was better for her—that was enough 
for him. 

“She shall have every chance of 
happiness,” he said, loyally, as he 
flung himself off his horse; “and I 
do not think he knows who it was 
that went nigh to break her heart. 
Only I wish that she had given me 
back my freedom, though, after all, 
that was my own fault.” 

Was Sydney Dering, it may be 
wondered, aware of the tragedy 
enacting itself beneath his eyes? 
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Sometimes his wife wondered faint- 
ly if it were so. : 

He said nothing; but then he 
was a silent man, who rarely spoke 
without distinct occasion. Since 
that evening two months ago, when 
Lois Grey had faltered out her con- 
fession that the love he offered she 
had not to return, and he had told 
her he would wait in patience till 
she had learned to repay his affec- 
tion, he had never alluded to the 
subject. He did not speak of hope 
or love in present or future,—not 
even now when the shadow was 
fading slowly from her eyes, and a 
more peaceful expression taking its 
place. He might have been blind, or, 
perhaps, as Lois sometimes thought 
—merely careless. 

It might have seemed strangegso 
him, and in another man might 
have called forth some question or 
remark, how, go where he would, the 
slender girlish form followed him. 

But she said nothing, and he 


asked no questions, showed neither 
surprise nor pleasure, perhaps felt 


neither; but when a well-known 
ring came at the door, and a well- 
known »yoice was heard in the draw- 
ing-room, wherever Sydney Dering 
might be, if he looked up, he was 
sure to find his wife by his side. 

If he rose up to go out, or to 
play on the organ, as he sometimes 
would in the twilight of these 
winter evenings, the slim black 
figure seemed by instinct to put 
down the book it held, and cross 
the floor. “You are going out? 
May I come with you?” she would 
say softly. 

And he would reply “ Yes,” sim- 
ply, and nothing more would pass 
between them. Later on the ques- 
tion and answer even grew un- 
necessary. 

When he rose, his work over, 
and put aside his writing materials, 
he had only to stretch out his hand 
to feel the small, slim fingers in 
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his; and together they would pass 
the drawing-room door, whence 
issued the low murmur of voices; 
together they would walk down 
the long gallery, to where the 
organ stood; and whilst Sydney 
played, and Lois sat crouched on 
the rug in the firelight listening, 
there was no need of words. 

Once or twice they came across 
the lovers. Florence, superb in her 
beauty and her love ; Robert, bend- 
ing his tall head to listen to her 
words, Even then, though Lois felt 
the colour die out of her cheeks 
in the very fear that possessed her, 
lest sorrow that she felt she might 
live down alone, should come to 
be shared by her husband ;—even 
then, as she turned in nervous 
fear towards him, lest he should 
have observed her white face, she 
saw, with a sigh of relief, that he 
was not looking at her—that his 
eyes were turned towards the out- 
side world, and the gathering snow- 
clouds, although his hand still 
rested on hers. 

“There will be snow,” he said, 
calmly. “Do you think you will 
venture out?” 

“Yes, please,” she cried, eagerly ; 
“T should like a walk !” 

“It is not a very good day, and 
you look so delicate. I do not like 
you to run any risks.” 

“T am quite strong, Sydney— 
when I am with you,” she added, 
with a smile, after a pause. “I 
would much rather go.” 

“Then, of course, you shall,” ke 
replied, cheerfully. “Two are al- 
ways better than one. I have had 
a hard day’s work. You shall come 
and talk to me.” 

But, after all, they did not talk 
much,—only wandered about, and 
looked at the dogs and horses, and 
speculated about the snowstorm and 
various other unimportant matters, 
until down the hard frosty road 
came the sound of horses’ feet. 
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And then Sydney, looking again 
at the inclement sky, suggested 
that the library, with a bright 
fire, would be a pleasant exchange 
for this dim, cold atmosphere; and 
his wife agreeing, they went in. 

Does he guess anything, or know 
anything? she wondered. But the 
calm, quiet face told nothing; 
there was no answering reflection 
from the questioning eyes she in- 
voluntarily turned towards him, as 
the thought passed through her 
mind, and she gave a quick sigh 
of relief. 

“ Come to me when you are tired 
of the drawing-room and mother’s 
society. Florence has gone over to 
the Veres’ for a week, so you may 
find it dull; but perhaps I flatter 
myself when I suggest you may 
find it less dull here ?” 

He had his back to her as he 
spoke, stirring the fire, so he did 
not see the sudden gleam of relief 
that seemed to lift years off her, 
—did not hear the exclamation of 
thankfulness that crossed her lips; 
was aware, indeed, of nothing, until 
he felt a soft kiss on the hand that 
hung down by his side. When he 
did turn round she was gone, so all 
explanation of the unusual caress 
was of necessity impossible. 


A week, when it is only a re- 
prieve from something that must 
come to pass, flies more swiftly 
than the usual fourth of a month; 
but, on the other hand, the re- 
spite in itself helps us, renews our 
strength, and so enables us to bear 
better the pain, the anxiety, what- 
ever it may be, when it does come, 
and so Lois Dering found. 

Found Florence Gainsford in 
her defiant happiness, her proud 
beauty, less trying than before that 
week’s holiday. Besides, the time 
was drawing on now; wedding- 
presents, wedding-dresses were dis- 
cernible about the house; soon— 
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ah! very soon now—the shadow 
thrown by the presence of these 
lovers would disappear, leaving 


her, Lois Dering, as she so ar- 
dently prayed, unshaded by ill,— 
or even by faint reminders of the 
ast. 

“T will forget it,” she said, day 
by day; “I will remember nothing, 
think of nothing, but him /” 


It is the 1st of January, the 
evening before the wedding, and 
Lois is seated on a low stool by the 
fire in a little sitting-room that is 
rarely used: but every unoccupied 
corner in the house seems to have 
been called into requisition; and 
to be out of the confusion and fuss 
that is reigning everywhere else, 
Mis. Dering has taken refuge here. 

Her thoughts have wandered 
away from the book she is still 
holding in her hand, her head has 
sunk on the low rail of the fender, 
and almost unknown to herself, and 
certainly without any specific cause, 
the tears have gathered in her eyes. 

The quiet opening of the door, 
however, reminds her of this fact, 
and she raises her hand quickly to 
brush them away, but not, it seems, 
quickly enough,. for Robert More- 
ton’s voice breaks the silence,— 
Robert’s voice, earnest and low, 
and full of pain: “What is it? 
You are crying. What is the mat- 
ter?’ And then, with a sudden 
change in his tones, “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Dering; I was told 
Florence was here, and that she 
wanted to see me directly I arrived.” 

“T will go and look for her,” 
Lois said, rising from her seat and 
turning away, ignoring, as he had 
done, those first words. 

“No, no!” he cried; “indeed I 
would rather not. This is far plea- 
santer and quieter for you than 
the drawing-room. I will go back 
there; sooner or later I shall be 
sure to find her.” 
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the aspect of the region. But it 
hardly needs the uncomplaining 
words of Lieutenant Wood to re- 
alise the perils of journeying at 
such an altitude. “The danger,” 
he says, “which is increased by 
[the necessity for] sleeping literally 
amongst the snow, in the middle of 
winter, did not occur to me at the 
time. We were most fortunate in 
having done so with impunity. 
Our escape is, under Providence, to 
be attributed to the oceans of tea 
we drank, which kept off 
the drowsiness which cold engen- 
ders, ending in death. The 
kettle was never off the fire when 
we encamped; indeed, throughout 
the whole of our wanderings the 
Munshi and myself lived almost 
entirely upon it. We used the de- 
coction, not infusion, and always 
brewed it strong. Another pre- 
ventative was the firing we con- 
stantly kept up, and the precaution 
of sleeping with our feet towards 
it.” Wood was only a week on 
the Pamir,~namely, in ascending 
and returning from Hissar, where 
the Sir-i-kol defile begins,—and yet 
the greater part of his small party 
had to be sent back before reaching 
the summit of the plateau. 

Such, then, is the Bam-i-Duniah, 
the “ Roof of the World.” At pre- 
sent the interest which attaches to 
that remarkable region is even more 
military and political than geogra- 
phical. Russia now holds all the 
conntry north of the Alai-Tau 
chain, the southern watershed of 
the Upper Jaxartes; and Russian 
“scientific expeditions” have been 
out on the Pamir, and exploring 
the quadrangular mountain-region 
lying between their own frontier 
and the Upper Oxus and Hindu 
Kush. West of the Pamir plateau 
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for about 200 miles, the country 
is intersected by a series of moun- 
tain-chains coming down from 
the plateau unbroken till they 
reach the Oxus,—a region wellnigh 
impervious and uncrossable, either 
from north or south. But the Pamir 
plateau is like a lofty mound, a 
mountain-bridge, whose compara- 
tively level summit connects the 
Terek and other eastern passes of 
the Alai chain with the Darkot 
and Baroghil passes of the Hindu 
Kush,—leading down the Chitral 
valley to Jellalabad, or by the Gilgit, 
across the Indus, to Cashmere. No 
army will ever cross this mountain- 
bridge; Asiatic armies, or rather 
single corps d’armée, have crossed 
the Pamir from east to west, but 
no army can traverse the 200 miles 
from north to south. No doubt a 
column might do so, even with 
light artillery, and might steal 
across it secretly, arriving sud- 
denly at the crest of the Hindu 
Kush. If Stolietoff’s mission 
could come from Samarcand to 
Bameean, entering Affghanistan be- 
fore we had tidings of its starting, 
one of Kauffman’s columns might 
still more secretly traverse the 
solitudes of the Pamir. Hence, 
when war lately threatened in 
Europe, our Indian Government 
ordered the Maharajah of Cashmere 
to occupy the Baroghil Pass with 
his troops,—albeit we never heard 
that this had been done. But even 


‘had they arrived at Baroghil, the 


Muscovites would have been little 
more than half-way to India. “ It’s 
afar cry to Lochawe!’’ Anyhow, 
we have described the geographi- 
cal features of the Pamir, and read- 
ers who have military tastes may 
be left to draw their own con- 
clusions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Eyes so tristful.” 


Five o’clock on a chill October 
evening; the wind coming in gusts, 
with a dreary, wailing sound in the 
pauses between, that tell of a com- 
ing storm. Every gust detaches 
fresh leaves from the avenue of 
chestnuts, that all the summer 
has formed the glorious approach 
to Anderton House. But now the 
ground is thickly carpeted with 
their golden-brown treasures, and 
beneath their overarching boughs 
paces, with slow steps, the figure of 
a girl. 

Twice, notwithstanding the chill 
dampness, the rising wind, and 
rapidly increasing twilight, she 
walks up and down the avenue, 
with bent head and clasped hands; 
then, with a long sigh, she opens 
the gate that leads into a trim 
garden, and from thence to a wide 
stone terrace, and pausing there, 
prepares to let herself in through a 
French window into a cheerful, fire- 
lit room. The key is turned reluc- 
tantly, almost as if the warm inte- 
rior were not a temptation to her; 
and with a lingering look behind 
her, she hesitated, her foot on the 
threshold, as if half contemplating 
another walk, and even she as stood 


thus, a man’s low voice fell upon: 


her ear,—a tall man’s figure stood 
beside her. 

“ Lois.” 

“You here!” she said, with a 
start, bringing her eyes back from 
the far-away darkening sky, and 
her voice trembling a little as she 

oke. 

“T have come to see you,” the 
voice replied; “there is no harm in 
that, is there? I saw you in the 
avenue, and followed you through 


the garden almost involuntarily; 
at any rate, without thinking it 
might be a liberty. But you must 
forgive me, as I am here, and let 
me in this way.” 

In perfect silence they entered 
the room, and moved into the circle 
of firelight, and in its flickering 
light you can see them well. 

A young man, and a younger 
woman. He, a big broad-shoul- 
dered man, dark-haired, dark-eved, 
with a short brown beard with 
gleams of gold about it, that shone 
in the firelight; she, a tall slender 
girl with a white face, out of which 
two dark-grey eyes looked,—grey 
eyes that at another time might 
have attracted by their beauty, but 
to-night were only rendered re- 
markable by their passionate de- 
spair, and the black rings surround- 
ing them. 

It was the girl who at length 
broke the silence. Taking off her 
hat with slim white hands that 
trembled in the firelight, and push- 
ing back the wavy-brown hair from 
a low forehead, she turned towards 
her companion questioningly, but 
as no answer came to the unspoken 
words, she steadied her trembling 
voice, and said slowly, as if it were 
a lesson learnt by heart, “My 
uncle is not in.” 

For a minute the man made no 
reply. He was standing with his 
back to the fireplace, watching her 
with an intentness that might have 
made her nervous; but there are 
moments when all the little things 
that at another time might abash 
us are forgotten, or overlooked in 
the immensity of the present mo- 
ment. So it seemed was the case’ 
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now. Under those searching eyes, 
those of Lois did not fall; her 
clasped hands no longer trembled : 
she stood quite still indeed, but as 
if under the power of a mesmerist. 

—“So the upshot of it all is, that 
you are going to marry Sydney 
Dering?” That was how he broke 
the silence at length. At his words, 
thought and life seemed to return 
to the grey eyes, and the girl start- 
ed, as if awaking from an actual 
dream. She lifted her hand—a 
hand on which flashed and sparkled 
in the fireglow a great diamond— 
and pushed the hair off her fore- 
head. 

“Yes,” she made answer then, in 
a low, very clear voice ; “ to-morrow 
is my wedding-day.” 

There might have been interpret- 
ed a tinge of warning or of reproof 
in the tones of her voice. 

“ Why ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and 
then, with sudden passion, that was 
sad to hear in so young a voice, 
“Do you forget that when last 
” And then changing her 
sentence—“that you promised you 
would never come back ?” 

“T remember, and I admit that 
Ihave broken my promise. Scold 
as much as you like, do what you 
like, but,” with a sudden break 
in his voice, “for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t look at me like that!” 

“T am sorry,” she said, gently; 
but whether the apology was for 
her looks or her words, it were 
difficult to say. “I would like 
you to go, Mr. Moreton,—I am 
tired—very tired. And—I am 
happier alone.” 

“Frank, at any rate; but I am 
not going yet. Hitherto you have 
had it all your way, but it shall be 
no longer so; now you must listen 
tome. I have tried to live with- 
out you,—I cannot; so I have come 
to take you away. ‘On my honour,” 
as she would have interrupted him, 
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“TI would have tried to bear it, I 
would have left it all alone, if you 
had been happy, but you are not. 
Why, good Heavens!” with sud- 
den impetuosity, “I should scarcely 
have known you if I had met you 
in the street! Ah, child! what did 
you do it for?” 

“Tt was right then; it is more 
than ever right now,” she replied, 
in a low voice that struggled to ap- 
pear calm. “She loved you, and 
you were engaged to her, and be- 
sides——” 

“They told you about the 
money, did they? And how I 
should have nothing if I married 
you, and riches with her. Oh, I’ve 
no doubt you heard all the parti- 
culars before you made up your 
mind! No man living is worth 
poverty to a woman. Well, you 
have got what you wanted then, 
—Dering is rich enough in all con- 
science, and “ 

He paused; but whether from 
lack of words, or in compunction 
at the agonised face raised to oe, 
it would be hard to say. 

“ Ah, don’ t—don’t !” she cited, 
clasping her hands together, “ if 
you do not in truth wish to drive 
me mad! Have some pity on me. 
Everything and everybody is cruel 
and hard ; and the right has grown 
so dim, that I scarcely can tell it 
from the wrong! Tell me,” stretch- 
ing out two siender hands, “ what 
am I to do?” 

“To do ?” he repeated, moving 
a step nearer. “You are to come 
with me—away—now; do you un- 
derstand? I have friends with 
whom you can stay to-night; and 
to-morrow, before the world shall 
have discovered your absence, you 
will have become my wife.” 

She looked up half bewildered, 
as if scarcely comprehending his 
words. And then, as if to break 
the silence, and so remove the spell : 
“No, no,” she said, hastily, moving 
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back a step as she spoke; “no, no; 
not that,—that is all over. You 
must not tempt me—it is not kind. 
Only you must never say those cruel 
things again. I can bear all the 
rest. Have I not been learning to 
bear it these three months? You 
must have pity now.” 

She spoke so low that Robert 
Moreton had to lean down to hear 
what she was saying. Even his 
doubts were hushed to rest looking 
at the white, hollow cheeks, and 
dark-rimmed eyes. 

“T cannot go,” pacing up and 
down the room; “it is useless to 
tell me todo so. You love me— 
it is unnecessary for you to deny 
it; and I love you—how much, 
you will never guess or know.” 

At his words a slight tinge of 
colour passed over her cheeks. 

“ Hush, please,” she interposed, 
pleadingly. 

“Tt is madness, therefore, for us 
to part,” he went on, unheeding 
her interruption. “Come.” 

He paused in his walk, and held 
out his arms as he spoke. 

“No, no!” she cried, shrinking 
away; “your words are an insult 
—to her—and to me !” 

“T think, Lois,” he cried, “you 
are the coldest, cruellest woman I 
ever met! Love! Why, the very 
meaning of the word is incompre- 
hensible to you. Marry whom you 
will,” an angry flush dyeing his 
cheeks; “it is nothing to me.” 
And then, with a sudden change of 
tone—‘“ My darling, forgive me; I 
am mad, I think. Do not mind 
my words,—do not listen to them, 
except when I tell you to come 
away with me; for, you see it 
yourself, we could not live apart.” 

They were standing close together 
upon the hearth-rug now, he tower- 
ing above her; his dark, passionate 
eyes fixed on hers, awaiting, almost 
breathlessly, her reply. 

“Mr. Moreton,” she said, and 
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her voice trembled so, that she 
made a fresh beginning. “ Mr. 
Moreton, an hour ago Sydney Der- 
ing was standing where you are 
now, saying ‘ Good-bye,’ and |——” 
She hesitated a second, but then 
went on quite firmly, though still 
in that low, careful voice, not taking 
her eyes off his face, or shrinking 
away from him as she had done at 
first—“ and I kissed him for the last 
time before I stand at the altar as 
his wife. Tell me, what would you 
think of a woman who deceived him 
now ‘—for,” her voice falling once 
more, “he loves me.” 

“And you think that I do 
not ?” 

“No, no,” quickly; “but you 
see it is different. To marry you 
would be wrong ; to marry him , 

“Would not be right,” he inter- 
rupted ; “ don’t think it.” 

“T cannot tell,” she sighed, wea- 
rily. “He loves me, and,” more 
eagerly, “ I do like him, and my 
uncle wishes it; and—oh, tell me 
what to do!” with a momentary 
imploring cry. 

“If you would listen to me, you 
would come with me before it is 
too late, and leave him to make the 
best of it. Have you pretended to 
him that you love him also?” 

The colour flitted over her pale 
cheeks. 

“He knows,” she said, shortly. 

“And you have made up your 
mind? For the last time, I tell 
you, sacrifice everything, child,— 
the opinion of the world, the 
money, though I honestly believe 
that does not count with you,—and 
come with me, and let my love 
nurse you back into health.” 

The dark eyes were bent upon 
hers, saying “Come” as plainly as 
the passionate words; but Lois did 
not falter. 

“T cannot!” she cried. “You 
must not tempt me, for I will not 
go back from my word now; it is 
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too late. Enough misery has been ; 
I will do now what I believe to be 
right. You know,” imploringly, 
“whatever you may say, that I am 
striving to do right.” 

He moved back a step as the 
low, sorrow-laden voice fell on his 
ear, and then held out his hand in 
silence. 

Instead of taking it, she shrank 
back from it. “I could not,” she 
said; “I am a weak coward, and 
you—you are a man, and ought 
to be stronger, braver; then, of 
your pity, go. So weak am I, that 
if I had my hand in yours, and 
you said ‘Come,’ I could not, I 
believe, say ‘No.’ Then be merci- 
ful, and go; and if you can, do not 
despise me !” 

In perfect silence Robert More- 
ton walked over to the glass door 
which still stood half open, but, 
having reached it, he turned back 
once more to Lois’s side, and looked 
at her a moment without speaking, 
and then—“I believe,” he said, 
“you will be happy yet. You are a 
good woman; you are trying to do 
what is right, so it will come right. 
You have called out all there is of 
good in me, to-night, or I should 
not be saying this. By-and-by,” 
with a break in his voice, “ you 
will love your husband—good wo- 
men always do—and then the past 
will seem a dream.” 

“T am going to try,” she said, 
softly. “You will never know, 
Robert, how thankful I am _ that 
your last words were kind!” 

“Good-bye,” he faltered. 

“Good-bye,” she said tenderly, 
quietly, as one might whisper it 
in an actual dream; and the little 
glass door closed, and Lois Grey 
was left alone to contemplate her 
future. 

What story is it the wind tells as 
it sobs and wails about a house? 
Surely a woful story, it finds such 
a ready echo in our hearts. Later. 
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on, Lois Grey, listening to it, feels 
slow, painful tears rise to her eyes 
—tears she will not allow to fall. 

“No,” she says, determinedly, 
rising as she feels them gather, and 
brushing them away, “I will not 
even cry! It is sad—most sad; but 
I will waste no time in tears; I 
will save all my strength to make 
a better thing of the future.” 

And while she is praying for 
guidance, and power to do right, 
and forgiveness for past errors, we 
will take a glimpse into another 
apartment, where another girl is 
wrestling with fate to-night. 

A very different girl this, to the 
one we have just left, with the sad 
grey eyes;—a girl in the first flush 
of beautiful young womanhood. 
Brilliant in colouring ;—a tall, regal 
figure, bright golden-brown hair, 
and large blue eyes,—certainly a 
woman likely to gain her full share 
of admiration. And yet 

On her knee lies an open letter, 
signed “Robert Moreton,” which 
tells of a love that, if it once was 
hers, has grown cold now; and it 
is over this letter that the gold head 
is bent; at its words the blue eyes 
are sparkling, the low brows drawn 
together in sullen anger. “Throw 
me over,—that is it in plain Eng- 
lish,” lifting her head scornfully ; 
“and it is her doing,—I know it 
well. But I will not let him go, 
—he shall love me.” And as she 
spoke she rose, and, drawing up 
her figure to its full height, stood 
gazing at herself in the glass. 

“Yes, once married, he must 
love me. She would never have a 
chance against me. ‘“ What is it,” 
she cried, after a moment’s pause, 
“that she does? A _ white-faced 
little thing like that! First Syd- 
ney Dering, and now Robert,—she 
has taken them both away from 
me !” 

And then, with a sudden falter- 
ing, and burying her face in her 
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hands, the tears began to flow. 
But she brushed them angrily 
away, and drawing pen and in 
towards her, sat down to write. 
“With his love, or without it,” 
she muttered, as her pen travelled 
over the paper. “ Ah, surely I must 
win it in time; and if not——” A 
pause. The ill-tempered look that 
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marred the beauty of the face crept 
over it again. “If not, there are 
other things in life but love.” 

Then there was silence,—a silence 
as deep as that that had already 
fallen over Anderton Place, save 
for the moaning of the storm, which 
was increasing in violence with every 
passing hour. 


CHAPTER II. 


““What is my duty?—The demands of the day.” 


A month, four whole weeks, have 
passed away since Lois Grey became 
Lois Dering. The honeymoon is 
over, and Sydney has brought his 
wife back to Kelver,—back to his 
ward, Florence Gainsford, who, with 
his mother, lives under his roof. 

Lois’s eyes are less despairing 
than when we saw them last,—an 
occasional gleam of sadness, like 
the strain of sorrow in a German 
valse, alone is left to tell of the 
sadness they have seen. But they 
look out of a white face still—a 
white face sadly wanting in the 
curves that are the chief glory of 
youth; and beside the magnificent 
beauty of golden-haired Florence 
Gainsford, Lois’s small pretensions 
to good looks seem very small in- 
deed. 

And Florence has a knack of let- 
ting her feel that it is so,—a knack 
of putting her farther and farther 
into the background,—of asserting 
her rights as the daughter of the 
house—a position she has held too 
long to relinquish without a strug- 
gle; so that, in addition to other 
reasons she may have for standing 
at arm’s-length from her guardian’s 
wife, this by itself is a powerful 
one. 

Her reign, however, is nearly 
over now. Very soon will come her 
wedding-day ; and after that—— 
But when Lois gets as far as that 
she does not follow out the train of 


thought,—only gives a great sigh of 
relief. 

In the meantime, day by day, 
Robert Moreton comes riding over 
from Dewhurst, in obedience to his 
lady-love’s whims. He sat down once 
intending to write a letter contain- 
ing some excuse,—anything that 
should prevent his going to Kelver ; 
sudden illness even came into his 
mind as a reason for running away, 
no matter what should be said of 
him. But as he sat, pen in hand, 
he remembered two pleading eyes 
that had once roused every good 
thought and feeling he could recall, 
—a farewell when he had sworn to 
be a help, and not a hindrance; and 
of all that might be said of—some 
one—if he should refuse to go to 
Kelver, now that the mistress of it 
was home again ;—and he threw the 
sheet of paper into the fire, and 
rode over as usual. 

It was an ordeal, perhaps; but it 
was better for her—that was enough 
for him. 

“She shall have every chance of 
happiness,” he said, loyally, as he 
flung himself off his horse; “and I 
do not think he knows who it was 


that went nigh to break her heart. 
Only I wish that she had given me 
back my freedom, though, after all, 
that was my own fault.” 

Was Sydney Dering, it may be 
wondered, aware of the tragedy 
enacting itself beneath his eyes! 
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Sometimes his wife wondered faint- 
ly if it were so. 

He said nothing; but then he 
was a silent man, who rarely spoke 
without distinct occasion. Since 
that evening two months ago, when 
Lois Grey had faltered out her con- 
fession that the love he offered she 
had not to return, and he had told 
her he would wait in patience till 
she had learned to repay his affec- 
tion, he had never alluded to the 
subject. He did not speak of hope 
or love in present or future,—not 
even now when the shadow was 
fading slowly from her eyes, and a 
more peaceful expression taking its 
place. He might have been blind, or, 
perhaps, as Lois sometimes thought 
—merely careless. 

It might have seemed strange to 
him, and in another man might 
have called forth some question or 
remark, how, go where he would, the 
slender girlish form followed him. 

But she said nothing, and he 
asked no questions, showed neither 
surprise nor pleasure, perhaps felt 
neither; but when a well-known 
ring came at the door, and a well- 
known voice was heard in the draw- 
ing-room, wherever Sydney Dering 
might be, if he looked up, he was 
sure to find his wife by his side. 

If he rose up to go. out, or to 
play on the organ, as he sometimes 
would in the twilight of these 
winter evenings, the slim black 
figure seemed by instinct to put 
down the book it held, and cross 
the floor. “You are going out? 
May I come with you?” she would 
say softly. 

And he would reply “ Yes,” sim- 
ply, and nothing more would pass 
between them. Later on the ques- 
tion and answer even grew un- 
necessary. 

When he rose, his work over, 
and put aside his writing materials, 
he had only to stretch out his hand 
to feel the small, slim fingers in 
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his; and together they would pass 
the drawing-room door, whence 
issued the low murmur of voices; 
together they would walk down 
the long gallery, to where the 
organ stood; and whilst Sydney 
played, and Lois sat crouched on 
the rug in the firelight listening, 
there was no need of words. 

Once or twice they came across 
the lovers. Florence, superb in her 
beauty and her love ; Robert, bend- 
ing his tall head to listen to her 
words. Even then, though Lois felt 
the colour die out of her cheeks 
in the very fear that possessed her, 
lest sorrow that she felt she might 
live down alone, should come to 
be shared by her husband ;—even 
then, as she turned in nervous 
fear towards him, lest he should 
have observed her white face, she 
saw, with a sigh of relief, that he 
was not looking at her—that his 
eyes were turned towards the out- 
side world, and the gathering snow- 
clouds, although his hand still 
rested on hers. 

“There will be snow,” he said, 
calmly. “Do you think you will 
venture out?” 

“Yes, please,” she cried, eagerly ; 
“T should like a walk !” 

“Tt is not a very good day, and 
you look so delicate. I do not like 
you to run any risks.” 

“T am quite strong, Sydney— 
when I am with you,” she added, 
with a smile, after a pause. “I 
would much rather go.” 

“Then, of course, you shall,” ke 
replied, cheerfully. “Two are al- 
ways better than one. I have had 
a hard day’s work. You shall come 
and talk to me.” 

But, after all, they did not talk 
much,—only wandered about, and 
looked at the dogs and horses, and 
speculated about the snowstorm and 
various other unimportant matters, 
until down the hard frosty road 
came the sound of horses’ feet. 
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And then Sydney, looking again 
at the inclement sky, suggested 
that: the library, with a bright 
fire, would be a pleasant exchange 
for this dim, cold atmosphere; and 
his wife agreeing, they went in. 

Does he guess anything, or know 
anything? she wondered. But the 
calm, quiet face told nothing; 
there was no answering reflection 
from the questioning eyes she in- 
voluntarily turned towards him, as 
the thought passed through her 
mind, and she gave a quick sigh 
of relief. 

“ Come to me when you are tired 
of the drawing-room and mother’s 
society. Florence has gone over to 
the Veres’ for a week, so you may 
find it dull; but perhaps I flatter 
myself when I suggest you may 
find it less dull here ?” 

He had his back to her as he 
spoke, stirring the fire, so he did 
not see the sudden gleam of relief 


that seemed to lift years off her, 
—did not hear the exclamation of 
thankfulness that crossed her lips; 
was aware, indeed, of nothing, until 
he felt a soft kiss on the hand that 


hung down by his side. When he 
did turn round she was gone, so all 
explanation of the unusual caress 
was of necessity impossible. 


A week, when it is only a re- 
prieve from something that must 
come to pass, flies more swiftly 
than the usual fourth of a month; 
but, on the other hand, the re- 
spite in itself helps us, renews our 
strength, and so enables us to bear 
better the pain, the anxiety, what- 
ever it may be, when it does come, 
and so Lois Dering found. 

Found Florence Gainsford in 
her defiant happiness, her proud 
beauty, less trying than before that 
week’s holiday. Besides, the time 
was drawing on now; wedding- 
presents, wedding-dresses were dis- 
cernible about the house; soon— 
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ah! very soon now—the shadow 
thrown by the presence of these 
lovers would disappear, leaving 
her, Lois Dering, as she so ar- 
dently prayed, unshaded by ill,— 
or even by faint reminders of the 
ast. 

“T will forget it,” she said, day 
by day; “I will remember nothing, 
think of nothing, but him /” 


It is the 1st of January, the 
evening before the wedding, and 
Lois is seated on a low stool by the 
fire in a little sitting-room that is 
rarely used: but every unoccupied 
corner in the house seems to have 
been called into requisition; and 
to be out of the confusion and fuss 
that is reigning everywhere else, 
Mrs. Dering has taken refuge here. 

Her thoughts have wandered 
away from the book she is still 
holding in her hand, her head has 
sunk on the low rail of the fender, 
and almost unknown to herself, and 
certainly without any specific cause, 
the tears have gathered in her eyes. 

The quiet opening of the door, 
however, reminds her of this fact, 
and she raises her hand quickly to 
brush them away, but not, it seems, 
quickly enough, for Robert More- 
ton’s voice breaks the silence,— 
Robert’s voice, earnest and low, 
and full of pain: “What is it? 
You are crying. What is the mat- 
ter?’ And then, with a sudden 
change in his tones, “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Dering; I was told 
Florence was here, and that she 
wanted to see me directly I arrived.” 

“JT will go and look for her,” 
Lois said, rising from her seat and 
turning away, ignoring, as he had 
done, those first words. 

“ No, no!” he cried; “indeed I 
would rather not. This is far plea- 
santer and quieter for you than 
the drawing-room. I will go back 
there; sooner or later I shall be 
sure to find her.” 
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Lois could not find it in her 
heart to-dissuade him, so she sat 
down again on the footstool from 
which she had risen, and from there 
she watched the man’s figure as he 
walked irresolutely away. Some- 
thing in his attitude, something in 
the firelit room, and the solitude 
and the quiet, reminded her in a 
strange far-off manner, as we recall 
bygone dreams in a dream, of that 
other evening when she had chosen 
her path in life, putting her duty, 
or what she believed to be such, 
before her love, and acting on an 
impulse that the dream caused, she 
stretched out her hand. “ Robert,” 
she said, in her sweet voice—* Ro- 
bert, you know I wish you well 
to-morrow.” 

He turned at the sound of her 
voice, but he made no reply to her 
words; only, after a pause: “ Are 
you happy?” he asked. Then 


they became aware that a third 
person was present,—that Florence 


Gainsford was standing close beside 
them, with drawn brows, watching. 

“ Robert,” she said, slowly, “ will 
you go into the conservatory and 
wait there a few moments for me? 
I shall not be long, and I want to 
talk to you a little alone,—there 
are so many people in the drawing- 
room.” 

“ All right; I'll go,” he replied, 
and so departed, and the two 
women were left alone. 

Then Florence, drawing her splen- 
did figure up to its full height, and 
gazing mercilessly down on the 
slight girlish form beneath her: 
“You may look as innocent as you 
can,—or as you dare, Mrs. Dering ; 
-but I tell you that you do not de- 
ceive me, if you do others, and I 
am determined that you shall know 
it. You may try to come between 
Robert and me, as you came be- 
tween Sydney and me 4 

“Hush!” cried Lois, rising to 
her feet, her eyes flashing—“ hush ! 
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How dare you say such things? I 
will not listen to another word.” 

“You shall hear every word I 
choose to say. What chance do 
you think you have against me? 
I tell you that I loved your hus- 
band,—that he would have married 
me had it not been for your false 
face. I tell you that I know how 
you flirted with Robert Moreton, 
and would have married him if he 
had had Sydney’s fortune. “ Ah,” 
with a hasty movement, “a child 
could see through you! No one 
but an infatuated man could ever 
have been deceived by such bold 
scheming. Take care that his love 
is not as quickly lost as won. But 
enough,—your past is nothing to 
me, absolutely nothing, except in 
so far as it affects my future. And 
I tell you plainly that I will not,— 
do not,—forgive anything. You 
can do me no harm; for if you care 
to know it, I am marrying him 
solely because I do not choose that 
you shall come between me and 
anything or any one that is mine. 
Do you understand? But if you 
value your own peace of mind, 
you will do well not to interfere 
between us again.” 

“Ah, poor Robert!” It was al- 
most more a sigh than an articulate 
sentence, but Florence heard it. 

“Tt is too late to pity him now,” 
she said, sneeringly; “you should 
have thought of all that before.” 

Her words, the tones of her 
voice, awoke Lois from the apathy 
that had stolen over her, as she had 
stood there listening, though only 
half consciously, to Florence’s words, 

“Oh, Syd, Syd!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands together; “why do 
you ever leave me alone?” 

“T will tell him my story, if you 
prefer it,” Florence said, coldly. 
“T think his opinion of you would 
not be quite the same if he knew as 
much as I do.” 

“Ah, spare him!” Lois cried, 
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wringing her hands; “do not strive 
to poison his mind against me.” 

“He is spared,—as you choose 
to call it,—so long as you do not 
attempt to come between me and 
my husband. If you do, trust me, 
my vengeance is in my own hands, 
and will be both swift and sure.” 

She turned and walked slowly a- 
way, with a stately movement which 
it was impossible to imitate, with- 
out one word from Louis, who seemed 
as one struck suddenly dumb. 

Miss Gainsford played her part 
well during the evening,—did and 
said all that was required of her, 
even to murmuring a few words of 
love to Robert Moreton, as he stood 
by her side in the conservatory. 

She was troubled with no uncom- 
fortable sensations at the remem- 
brance of those words spoken to 
Lois. She did not think she had 
been untruthful, or even unkind. 

From her own point of view she 
had interpreted Lois’s conduct, and 
it was, as she herself said, from that 
point of view, only too easy to be 
seen through; but then it is always 
difficult, often impossible, for a 
lower nature to judge a higher, 
from the mere fact that many deeds 
can be interpreted so easily well or 
ill, according to the power of vision 
granted to the interpreter. So Flor- 
ence Gainsford went on her way 
rejoicing, feeling that she held in 
her hand a dagger, which might be 
called upon to do its fatal work at 
any moment that might be required. 

“T have given her a fair warn- 
ing,” she said, in a hard voice, as 
she stood alone in her room that 
night. “Next time I shall not 
warn ; I shall strike.” And so fell 
asleep to awake and find that it was 
her wedding-day. 

But whilst she walked slowly 
away without a backward glance, 
Lois remained, sitting quite still 
for a whole hour, with beating 
pulses and wide-open eyes that 
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stared into the dying embers of 
the fire, going over and over again 
in her mind the details of that 
terrible interview. “Did I do 
wrong? Perhaps I should have 
told him everything before I mar- 


Tried; but it would be too cruel 


now, whatever it might have been 
then. No; at any cost, it must be 
borne alone now. Why, I would 
put up with anything to save him 
an hour’s pain!” And then cover- 
ing her face with her hands: “ He 
might not believe me—he might 
believe her—and think, as she says, 
that it was the money that tempted 
me. Oh, I could never bear it!” 
And with a quick movement she 
rose to her feet, and quitting the 
now dark room, walked to the door 
of her husband’s study. 

“Syd,” entering, and speaking 
quickly with panting breath, and 
the marks of tears still about her 
eyes—“Syd, may I sit here with 
you?” He stretched out his hand 
and drew her down beside him. 

“ Dol ever say ‘ No’?” he asked, 
gently ; but he added nothing more, 
—made no allusion to the tear-drops 
on the eyelashes, or the trembling 
voice—only smoothed the hair 
back from her aching forehead in 
silence. 

“That feels safe,” she said, half 
under her breath once; and he re- 
plies gently, “I like to know that 
you feel safe with me.” 

After a long pause—“ Sydney,” 
Lois asked, “ where are they going 
for their honeymoon? It is very 
odd,” nervously, “but it never 
struck me to ask before.” 

“To America. You know Filor- 
ence’s relations are American, so it 
seems a good opportunity to go out 
and make acquaintance with them. 
They will be away six months.” 

“Six months,” repeated Lois, 
looking up into her husband’s face 
with a little sigh that sounded like 
relief. “Then when they return 
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home we shall have been married 
eight whole months 

Perhaps Lois’s train of thought 
was not easy to follow out by Lois’s 
husband; perhaps the sigh of re- 
lief, and the words by which. it was 
followed, were an enigma to him, 


1? 


he either could not, or did not care 
to guess. 

At any rate he said. nothing, and 
Lois returned to the watching of 
the fire; and on her side: also the 
silence’ after that remained un- 
broken. 


CHAPTER III. 


* Passavant le meillor,” 


January has given place to June ; 
instead of frost and snow, and bare 
branches overhead, a midsummer 
sun is shining strong and bright, 
and the trees that grow arouhd 
Kelver are green with the green- 
ness of early summer. There is 
summer everywhere: in the joyous 
song of birds, in many colours 
of the gay roses that enrich the 
garden; and within the dark eyes 
and on the soft cheeks of Lois 
Dering, it seems to have also found 
an abiding-place. 

She is standing by the open win- 
dow of her husband’s study, looking 
over the rich lawn to where the roses 
show beyond; and as she stands 
there in her clinging white dress, 
that is unrelieved by any colour, 
her lips curved into a happy smile, 
which is reflected in her sweet eyes, 
it is hard to recognise the girl with 
great tragic eyes who said. “ good- 
bye” to Robert Moreton some 
eight months ago. 

“ Lois.” 

At the sound of her husband’s 
voice she turned her head. 

“ That,” he said, holding out an 
envelope, “‘means, I suppose, that 
they have come home.” 

The smile faded slowly, entirely 
away, as she took it; but her hus- 
band’s eyes were bent upon his 
letters, which had just arrived,. so 
perhaps he did not observe it. 
Did not. observe how the’ colour 
also slowly faded away, and the 
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shadow crept stealthily back into 
the sweet eyes. 

But she said nothing, only open- 
ed the envelope, and drew forth 
from it a card gaily monogrammed, 
which requested the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dering at a ball to be 
held a fortnight hence at Siston 
Manor. 

She looked at it a moment, as 
if she could not comprehend its 
signification, and then in silence 
crossing to Sydney’s side, laid ‘it 
down on the table. 

He took it up, and whilst read- 
ing it, held the hand that had 
placed it there, imprisoned in his; 
but he did not glance up at the 
face above him, only said gently, 
“T think we shall have to go, 
Lois, though we are not ball-going 
people. Unfortunately, even we,” 
with a smile, “have to consider 
the world sometimes !” 

Nothing more was said then or 
afterwards on the subject, and the 
dreaded day came round in due 
course, as days have a habit of 
doing, without respect to our feel- 
ings. 

But in that intervening fort- 
night the shadow that had been 
banished crept back, and took up its 
abode in Lois’s eyes; the pathetic 
droop returned to the sweet mouth. 

Once more Sydney Dering might 
have observed, had he been an ob- 
servant man, how, whenever -he 
looked up from his writing, the 
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slight figure of his wife was seated 
on a low stool at his feet, or couch- 
ed in an easy-chair by his open 
window, looking abroad with that 
far-seeing gaze that sees nothing. 

Once more, whenever he went 
abroad, he found a small hand in 
his, heard a low voice beg to be 
allowed to go with him. 

For, “if,” was the unspoken 
dread deep down in Lois’s heart— 
“if she should come over here, and 
find me alone again,—or, worse still, 
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slender woman in trailing white 
satin,—the woman with the small 
dark head and dreamy eyes, who 
moved about with her hand on her 
husband’s arm. 

“You will give me a dance?” 
questioned Robert Moreton, almost 
eagerly,—an older Robert than we 
saw eight months ago, not precisely 
a happy-looking bridegroom; and 
Lois, at his words, shrank closer to 
her husband’s side, and began some 
faltering excuse. 

“You 


if he should come!” But Sydney interposed. 

And then she would rise from must dance a little,” he said, with 
the piano, or her painting, or what- a smile, “or people will say I am 
ever was the occupation of the preventing you. And you should 
moment, and hasten down the begin, for you know we are not go- 
passage with quick nervous feet, to ing to stay very late. 1 am lazy,” 
that room that she felt represented, he went on, turning to Robert, 
as far as she was concerned, safety, “and not a ball-going man, as I 
—to that one whom she had never daresay you may remember; so my 
known unwilling, or unready to re- wife is going to be obedient, and, 
ceive her. in consideration of the long drive 
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“Besides the feeling of protec- 
tion, it is a comfort that he is so 
absent,—that he notices nothing ; 
does not observe when I am rest- 
less and unhappy, or when I am 
quiet and content, which is a rest,” 
with a sigh, “because I need not 
even think how I am looking, or 
what I am saying, when I am with 
him. His mind is in his books; 
but 1,” with a quick, proud smile, 
“have his heart. Ah,” clasping 
her hands together, “if I were to 
lose it !” 


The great hall of Siston was 
gleaming with lights; men and 
women talking, flirting, dancing, 
quarrelling, were passing to and 
fro. Mrs. Moreton, resplendent in 
amber satin, was the admired of 
every one. Beauty such as_ hers 
could not fail to attract attention. 
But it did not touch the heart in 
the way that Lois Dering’s did, for 
all that; and if votes had been 
taken on the subject, there would 
have been many given to the tall 


home, she has promised to leave 
early.” 

Mr. Moreton made no reply, be- 
yond a muttered “Balls were not 
much in his line either,” but offered 
his arm, which Lois took, and 
almost before she was aware of 
what she was doing, she found her- 
self walking down the room with 
Robert, for the first time able to 
speak to him without fear of list- 
eners, since that terrible eve of his 
marriage six months ago. 

That time was in both their 
minds. In his, with the remem- 
brance of that question he had 
asked, the answer to which in com- 
mon loyalty he had not pressed. 
The drooping figure, the firelit 
room, the weeping woman, all were 
present before him now, and forbade 
all attempts on his part at common- 
place ball-room conversation. 

With her there was but one, re- 
membrance,—that’ of the bitter 
words she had heard that night, the 
threat that had so terrified her ; and 
involuntarily she raised her eyes and 
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glanced round the room in search 
of the one whom it was her first 
thought to seek in time of trouble 
or perplexity. Yes, there he was, 
standing quite close beside her, 
though not apparently watching 
her, and across her troubled heart 
came a sensation of relief. 

And with that sensation of re- 
lief she felt capable of thinking of 
some slight conventional phrase 
wherewith to break the silence 
which had hitherto sheltered her; 
and even as she was about to say 
it, through all the noise about her, 
was clearly borne to her ears a 
strange voice which said, as if in 
reply to a previous question : “ Yes, 
he was awfully in love with her,— 
he only married the other for her 
money.” 

“ And she?” 

Something in the significance of 
the words arrested Lois’s attention, 
—something in the words them- 
selves helped her to a knowledge 
of whom they were speaking, and 
with a quick, terrified movement 
she raised her eyes to her husband’s 
face, even as the voice made an- 
swer: “ Married Dering for his.” 

Their eyes met, for he was watch- 
ing her; and she strove to read in 
his if he had also heard, but there 
was no sign if it were so. With a 
sudden resolve, which blinded her 
to what others might think or say, 
“Let me go to him, Mr. Moreton,” 
she faltered; and before Robert had 
realised what she meant, she was 
by Sydney’s side. 

“Ah, no, no!” she cried, her 
words coming out with something 
like a sob. And then, restraining 
herself with an effort, and slipping 
her arm quietly through his: “ Syd- 
ney,” she said, lifting her head 
proudly, her eyes flashing, and a 
delicate colour rising in her cheeks 
—“Sydney, would you mind taking 
a turn round the room with me? 
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“Tt is not very amusing for 
you,” he answered gently, “to go 
to a ball and then to talk to your 
husband.” 

“T should like it,” she replied 
softly, laying her other hand on his 
arm—“ just once, please, round the 
room.” 

Slowly they did as she asked,— 
she with her small head lifted, her 
dark eyes looking into his, and 
then the music striking up, told 
them another dance was beginning, 
and Lois’s partner, coming to claim 
her: “Thank you, Syd,” she said 
in a low voice, with sudden vehe- 
mence as she was about to leave 
him—* Thank you, Syd, so much!” 
Only Robert Moreton, left partner- 
less by reason of Lois’s sudden 
flight, perhaps, observed them, but 
he could not forget the look with 
which she had left him and turned 
away with her husband. 

“Of course,” he muttered, im- 
patiently —“ of course she is fond 
of him. Did I not tell her so it 
would be?” half defiantly, as if it 
had been the fact of his telling it 
that had brought it to pass. 


“Moreton has gone, or is going, 
back to America.” The speaker 
was Mr. Dering, the scene his own 
breakfast -table, the. audience his 
wife and mother, and the time a 
month later than the Siston ball. 

“Back to America!” exclaimed 
old Mrs. Dering; “why, they have 
only just returned from there.” 

“ Not ‘ they,’” corrected Mr. Der- 
ing. “Moreton is leaving his wife 
in England.” 

At those words Lois raised her 
eyes quickly, as if about to speak, 
but she said nothing, and her hus- 
band went on: “She—Florence—is 
going up to Scotland for a month 
or two, so I asked her if she would 
care to come here for a few days 
first.” 

“ When ?” 
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Lois was all eagerness now. 

“On Monday next; but she will 
not stay long—only a day or two. 
She said she would like to see you, 
mother.” 

“ Ah, Sydney, then you will not 
be here!” 

“No, Lois; I cannot help it. I 
must go to London as I arranged 
on Saturday; but I shall only stay 
as short a time as possible. Lon- 
don is not very tempting at this 
time of year.” 

“No,” said Lois, kneeling by his 
side, and speaking more earnestly 
than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant, “ you must not say that. You 
must not want to come home be- 
cause London is dull, but because 
J am here.” 

“Of course,” he answered, throw- 
ing his arms about her, and raising 
her to her feet. “Of course you 
know how I shall weary till I see 
you. The question is rather 
No, no,” interrupting himself; “we 
will not ask any questions, but just 
enjoy the time that is left to us. 
Let us go to the organ; 1 have 
something I should like you to 
hear.” 


* Good-bye, dear wife.” Mr. Der- 
img was just starting for London, 
and Lois was hovering about him, 
saying and hearing last words, and 
for once Sydney seemed to have 
emerged out of his ordinary quiet 
self, and to be more disturbed ‘than 


there seemed occasion for. ‘I wish 
em were coming with me. “We 

ave never been separated yet since 
we were married, have we? Take 
great care of yourself,—and do not 
fret or worry about anything. Will 
you promise ?#” 

“ Yes.” 

‘And if you'should really want 
me, you will send for me at. once, 
will you not—to Gresham Place ?” 

“Yes, Ah, Syd,” with sudden 
passion, “how good you are to me! 
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You will be always kind to me?’ 
imploringly. 

“You are my wife, Lois,” he 
said gently, drawing her towards 
him; “my dear wife. Good-bye, 
and God bless you.” 

He had kissed her and gone, but 
ere reaching the door he came once 
more to her side. 

“ Lois,” stooping his head, and 
speaking very low, but more pas- 
sionately than she had ever heard 
him speak before, “would you say, 
‘ Dear Syd, I love you’ ?” 

All in a second the colour died 
slowly away out of Lois’s face. A 
mingling of utter surprise and many 
other feelings kept her silent, and 
in that second’s space the glow 
faded out of Mr. Dering’s face, leav- 
ing just the kind, gentle look she 
knew so well. 

“ Of course,” she half stammered ; 
but Sydney’s voice cut her sentence 
in two. 

“What nonsense I am talking!” 
he said. “ Words are but very un- 
setisfactory things,—deeds are much 
better;” and before the colour had 
returned to her cheeks, he was 
one. 

“Oh, Syd, Syd!” ‘she cried; when, 
she had realised this fact, sinking 
down ona chair and covering her 
face with her hands,—“ why did T 
not say it? Oh, dear Syd, the very 
first thing that you have ever asked 
me to do!” 

She wept inconsolably for some 
time; and then remembering that 
after all he was only going for a 
week, she dried her tears, with a 
resolve that ‘the very first thin 
when he returned “ Ah, yes,” 
she said softly to herself, “we shall 
see then.” 

But in the meantime Florence 
Moreton’s visit had to take place. 

She arrived on the Monday, as 
she had said—harder, colder, more 
unloving ‘than ever, at least in 
Lois’s eyes; but then, perhaps, she 
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was hardly a fair judge of Robert 
Moreton’s wife. 

The day was got through some- 
how, Mrs. Moreton showing most 
clearly that her visit was paid to Mr. 
Dering’s mother, not to his wife. 

But Lois bore with everything. 
“Tt will not last long,” she thought. 
“Four more days and he will come 
home,—two more days and she will 
go;” for this was Tuesday, and on 
the following Thursday Mrs. More- 
ton had announced that it was her 
intention to depart. 

“Where is Mr. Dering staying 
in town?” she asked at dinner on 
Wednesday night; and his mother 
replied, “At 4 Gresham Place.” 
“T shall go and pay him a visit 
whilst I am in London,” she went 
on. “I daresay I shall find him 
in, and I particularly want to see 
him before I go to Scotland.” 

As she spoke she looked full 
into Lois’s eyes, with calm, insolent 
triumph. 

“He will be glad to see you, 
Florence,” said old Mrs. Dering. 
“He is very fond of you,” with a 
little smile at the unsmiling beauty 
by her side. 

“ Other people,” she said, with a 
little stress on the words, “have 
rather put me out of his good 
graces, I fear.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“So I should have thought,” she 
replied shortly ; and there the con- 
versation ended,—all conversation 
as far as Lois was concerned. Her 
thoughts came faster and faster. 
If she could only get a moment 
alone to collect them in! 

At length the dinner was over, 
and she was at liberty to retire to 
her own room, and think over 
what was coming. 

“Oh, what is she going to do?’ 
she cried, pressing her hands to- 
gether. And after a moment: “Jf 
she tells him what she told me, 
what will he think? Ah, he will 
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believe her—I know he will. He is 
so unobservant,—sees so little of 
what is going on about him that 
the doubt will find a place in his 
heart. And,” with sudden passion, 
“he will remember how I said 
‘Good-bye’ to him,—how I would 
not say I loved him when he asked 
me,—and he will never know that 

Ah,” breaking off suddenly, 
“T could not bear it! It would 
kill me.” 

But rising to her feet, and with 
an effort calming herself, “I must 
see her. She shall be forced to say 
what she is going to do.” 

With hasty steps she traversed 
the passages that lay betwixt her 
room and Mrs. Moreton’s, and 
knocking at the door, was bidden 
to enter. 

Florence looked surprised though, 
when she saw who obeyed her 
voice, but she said nothing, leaving 
it for her visitor to state the cause 
of her’ appearance. There was 


something in the way she turned 
her head, shading her eyes with a 
feather fan all the while from the 
glow of the lamp—something so 
calm, so relentless—that it made 
Lois feel herself small and pitiable, 
and in the wrong, as she stood before 


her. But any certainty was better 
than this terrible doubt. “ What are 
you going to see my husband for?” 
she asked, in tones that she could 
not prevent from trembling, try as 
she might. 

“Tam going to see him,” replied 
Florence, crossing her small feet on 
the stool before her, and turning 
her head back to the contemplation 
of the empty fireplace, “to tell him 
what his wife forgot to tell him when 
she married him,—that she was in 
love with Robert Moreton all the 
time that she was trifling with him, 
merely for the pleasure of prevent- 
ing him from marrying me,—the 
girl whom it was always intended 
he should marry;—but that at 
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last prudence triumphed over love, 
as in such a case it is very likely 
it would do,—so she married him for 
what he could give her,—leaving 
Robert Moreton to console himself 
with me. I shall also tell him how 
I warned his wife,” with a little 
scornful emphasis on the word, 
“that if she would confine her 
flirting to the past, I would say no- 
thing about my discoveries.” 

“Mrs. Moreton,’ interrupted 
Lois, “you are a hard woman,— 
an ill-tempered woman,—and you 
hate me; still you are truthful, I 
think; and,” clasping her hands, 
“even if you do believe some of 
the terrible things you say of me, 
you would not stoop, surely, to tell 
a lie, to see how much you can 
make my husband believe, just 
for the sake of being revenged on 
me ?” 

“T shall tell him,” went on 
Florence, in that same cold hard 
voice, utterly heedless of Lois’ pas- 
sionate interruption, “how you 
came to our ball, talked to my hus- 
band, and how, the next morning, 
he told me—his wife—that Eng- 
land was unbearable to him, and 
that he should go back to America. 
I may be very blind, but not quite 
so blind as not to be able to see the 
cause and effect there. 

“No,” as Lois would have in- 
terrupted, raising her feather fan 
slowly, “I do not care to hear your 
excuses,—you can keep them for 
your husband. It remains, of 
course, to be proved yet, whether 
he will take your word or mine.” 

“T was going to make no excuses,” 
said Lois quietly, proudly, in the 

ause that followed. “I should 
think that I had descended to your 
level if I bandied words with you.” 
And without another syllable she 
left the room. 

But alone in her own apart- 
ment her courage gave way. The 
enemy had not altogether had the 
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worst of it, and Lois’s aching heart 
echoed many of her bitter words. 

“Was I doing wrong all the 
time,” she cried, as she paced up 
and down, “when I was trying so 
hard to do right? Ah! why did I 
not tell him all? How I wish now 
I had! I wish I had had any one 
to warn me—and I am all alone, 
quite alone now! If she makes 
him believe her now, when he is 
everything to me,—ah, it will kill 
me! Oh, Syd, Syd, dear Syd! my 
husband, my only friend! why did 
you leave me ?” 

She was crying now, bitter, salt 
tears, that flowed almost uncon- 
sciously, asshe paced the room, or 
paused to look forth at the deepen- 
ing gloom of night. 

“She will go to him to-morrow, 
the first thing,—this may be my 
last night of peace. She shall 
have it all her own way,—she has 
conquered me! Besides, I could 
not go up with her. And fancy 
poor quiet Sydney in his study, 
with two angry women scolding and 
upbraiding each other in his pres? 
ence!” And she smiled a little 
dreary smile at the very idea. 

But at that moment a sudden 
thought struck her; she ceased 
speaking, and a quick faint gleam 
brightened the eyes which had 
been gazing abroad so forlornly. 
She took out her watch—only half- 
past nine. 

“ Plenty of time,” she murmured. 
In an instant she had rung the bell. 

“ Owens,” as her maid entered, 
po ty hurriedly, with burning 
cheeks, and eyes still full of tears, 
“something has occurred which 
makes it absolutely necessary I 
should see your master to-night, 
so I am going by the 10.50 train 
to town, and I want you to come 
with me to the station. Can you 
be ready in five minutes?” 

“Certainly, ma’am; but will you 
not drive ?” 
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“No, no,” with nervous impa- 
tience; “I want to go quietly,” a 
red streak dyeing her cheeks, “so 
you must not let any one know I 
have gone,—you understand ?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” Owens said 
again; and she being old and dis- 
creet, and having been Lois Grey’s 
maid in the old days before she 
came to Kelver, Lois Dering felt 
she might trust her; and turning to 
her with sudden impetuosity, “So 
much depends on it, Owens,” she 
said,— “all my happiness,” her 
eyes growing misty again. ‘ Don’t 
let Mrs. Moreton know I have 
gone.” 

“Tt is all right, Miss, though I 
should say ‘Ma’am,’ but having 
known you before, it sometimes 
slips out,—but they all think you 
have gone to bed; and how should 
they ever know different ?” 


The London train was just dash- 
ing into the station as Lois and 


Owens found themselves on the 
platform to meet it. Lois had not 
spoken all the way; she would not 
even think of what she was going 
to do, the words she was going to 
say. 
“Al she could think of was, that 
the same roof no longer sheltered 
herself and Florence Moreton, and 
that she felt she could not have 
borne. 

She had crept into old Mrs. Der- 
ing’s room before leaving, and had 
kissed that elderly lady, somewhat 
to her surprise, for Lois was not a 
demonstrative woman as a rule. 

“Good night, mother,” she said 
gently,—she had got into the habit 
of calling Mrs. Dering by that name, 
for the sake of gathering abou ther, 
if possible, the relationships, at 
least in name, that she had missed 
so long out of her life. “Good 
night mother. If Ah, mo- 
ther! is Sydney ever unkind ?” 

“ No, no,” said the old lady, look- 
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ing up half astonished at the ques- 
tion, and the fervour with which it 
wasasked. “No, no; heis too just 
for that.” 

“ But it is more than justice I 
want,” she murmured as she turned 
away. And it was those words 
that had been ringing in her ears 
ever since. 

All through that hour’s railway, 
all through the long drive in the 
rattling cab afterwards, and now as 
she stood before the dreary dark 
London house, through the silent 
street they seemed to be echoing: 
“Ah, but I want more than jus- 
tice !” . 

Who that counts upon that here 
is likely to be satisfied ? 

She had rung, how many times 
was it? The cabman was growing 
impatient, her own heart was sink- 
ing lower, lower. She had never 
thought of this. Suppose he were 
not here; that the empty house 
had seemed too dreary, and he had 
gone to his club. It was only too 
probable ; and what should she do, 
alone in London, at this hour of 
the night? and with feverish 
strength she rung again—such a 
peal, that it seemed as if its echoes 
would never die away; but when 
they did, lo! there was the sound 
of shuffling feet, the door was 
opened by a dirty, slipshod char-" 
woman, and one great difficulty 
was surmounted,—she was safe in- 
side her own house. 

“ Where is he—Mr. Dering?” she 
asked; and at length, when Mrs. 
Jones had sufficiently recovered her 
temper and her senses to answer, 
she pointed to the study door, 
under which a light was visible; 
and the good woman speedily re- 
tired, visions of mutton-chops hav- 
ing to be cooked at this unseason- 
able hour of the night, in addition 
to being awoke out of her first 
sleep, seizing her—and with some- 
what hasty steps she disappeared, 
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But not before Lois’s nervous hand 
had turned the handle of the 
library door, and that she stood in 
the presence of her husband. He 
was hard at work; the sounds in 
the house had not even disturbed 
him,—he was aware of nothing 
until the door opened, and a low, 
trembling voice cried, “Sydney, I 
have come to you!” And looking 
up, he saw a vision of his wife, but 
not the happy, contented girl he 
had left four days ago, but a woman 
with dark-shadowed, tearful eyes, 
and pathetically drooping mouth, 
that told easily enough their own 
tale of woe. 

“What is it?’ he questioned, 
steadying his voice as best he could, 
and holding out his hand. 

But she never heeded it. 

“ Sydney,” she said, crossing the 
room, and standing on the op- 
posite side of the table, looking 
down at him with wide, terrified 
eyes—* Sydney,” speaking in quick, 
nervous tones, “she is coming to 
tell you that I married you for your 
money ; and, Sydney J 

He held up his hand as if he 
would stay her words, but she went 
on, regardless of the sign. ‘ And 
she says that I love Robert More- 
ton,—and that when it comes to 
believing either her words or mine, 
that you will not believe mine, 
because I have deceived you. Oh, 
Sydney,” clasping her slender hands 
together, “ you must believe me !” 

“And what must I believe?” he 
asked, slowly. 

He had risen now, and was stand- 
ing looking down at her white face 
and frightened eyes. 

“ Believe?” she repeated, her 
voice sinking into an earnest whis- 
per. “Why, whatever she says, 
you must believe I love you. It 
may be hard,” she went on, steady- 
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ing her voice with difficulty, “ be- 
cause she says such dreadful things, 
and they all sound so true; but 
you must put no faith in them; 
you must try and think, however 
hard it may be, ‘She tried to do 
right.’ It is not justice,” a little 
incoherently, those words coming 
back to her remembrance—* I want 
much more than justice.” 

“ And what, then, do you want?” 

“ Love,” she cried, unsteadily. 

“Have I ever refused it?’ he 
asked. And then: “ My dear,” he 
said, gently, “have I not watched 
you?’—is not that better than any 
guess-work? The world may guess, 
may accuse even, but I know.” He 
stretched out his arms as he spoke. 
“Dear wife,” he said, “did you 
really doubt me? Did you sup- 
pose that any one could step be- 
tween us? Did you really believe 
I would take any one’s word against 
yours? Ah, dear wife, that shows 
that I have not quite conquered, 
even yet!” 

His arms were about her now, 
her head was on his shoulder, her 
beating heart was growing quieter 
under the influence of his presence, 
but she raised her eyes at his words, 
and asked what he meant. 

“It was coming—the love I[ 
mean,” he replied, tenderly. “ Very 
slowly, but none the less surely, it 
was taking root in my wife’s heart. 
That day—the day I came up here 
—it was nearly full grown, was it 
not ?” 

“Tt was there, Syd,” she said, 
the tears falling hot and fast upon 
his coat-sleeve, “but I did not 
know it. I never found out what 
it was till you were gone. Now,” 
clasping her arms about his neck— 
“now, with all my heart, I can say, 
‘ Dear Sydney, I love you.’” 
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O Lire! O Death! Ye dread mysterious twain, 
Baffling us from the cradle to the bier; 
Phantoms that fill our souls with strange, vague fear, 
Elusive as the forms that haunt the brain 
Of the sick raver. Question we in vain 
The lore of all the ages, sage and seer, 
To answer why and who ye are, and clear 
The clouds that round you evermore remain. 
Whence come ye? Whither go ye? None may say— 
One leads man walking in an idle show 
Along the myriad paths of joy and woe 
To where the other waits to bear away 
The enfranchised Soul, that chartless Ocean o’er, 
To the dim land whence man returns no more. 


Il, 


O Life! O Death! How good ye are and fair, 
As, luminous in the glory of God’s love, 
Ye stand revealed His Angels from above! 
Angels we’ve entertained, though unaware,— 
The janitors that wait our souls to bear 
Through either gate of Being; not to rove 
Unguided, but in course prescribed to move, 
Fixed as the planets’ paths that roll through air. 
In Christ’s “ dear might,” your Lord and ours, now bold 
With reverent courage, lo! the veil we raise 
Erst wrapped around you, and with wondering gaze 
Your solemn beauty undismayed behold, 
No more dread mysteries, our souls to scare, 
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Life is no sleepless dream, as poets sing: 

Death is no dreamless sleep, as sophists say. 

A deeper wisdom tells us, brothers they, 
Loving, though gag until Time shall bring 
The twain together in their journeying, 

To part no more, on that supremest day, 

When Heaven and Earth and Time shall pass away, 
And Christ shall reign o’er all as God and King. 
Yet, till they meet, there stands a third between, 

A brother, like yet differing from each, 

And he is Steep, whose mission is to teach 
What Life’s and Death’s less mysteries may mean,* 
Till, Life’s watch o’er, we “ fall on sleep,” to spring 
To deathless Life through Death’s awakening. 

Joun Francis WALLER. 





*°Yrvos ta uinpa tov Gavdrov uv6rnpta.—Menander. 
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SOCIETY AND THE SALONS BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Wuo were the men of the French 
Revolution? Naturally we seek 
them among the members of the 
Tiers Etat that held those memor- 
able meetings in the Tennis Court 
at Versailles; on the benches of 
the Girondists, and in the mutter- 
ings of the mountain; in the clubs 
and the cafés and the faubourg of 
the working-classes. And no 
doubt the Mirabeaus and the Ver- 
gniauds, the Desmoulins, the Dan- 
tons, and the “incorruptible” 
Robespierres, have, in one sense, 
the most direct claim to the title. 
But after all, those philosophers, 
demagogues, and mob-orators were 
but the youngest children of the 
demon of the Revolution. To 
them fell the finishing of the work 
which others had been, consciously 
or unconsciously, forwarding; and 
they reaped with the axes of the 
guillotines the harvest that cen- 
turies had sown. When the aris- 
tocrats crowded the prisons, and 
were sent in their thousands on 
the tumbrils to the scaffolds, it was 
but another illustration of the law 
of moral government that makes 
the children suffer for the sins of 
the parents. It is hard, indeed, to 
say where the history of the Re- 
volution begins, for the feudal sys- 
tem, with all its terrible abuses, 
was for long the only refuge of the 
helpless. The seigneur might play 
the tyrant over the hovels that had 
clustered themselves for protection 
under the battlements of his castle ; 
but at least he secured to their in- 
mates their lives and the enjoy- 
ment of such property as it pleased 
him to spare them. Without even 
imperfect safeguards of the kind, 
the life of the peasant would sel- 
dom have been worth a day’s pur- 
chase in an age where might meant 
right, and in a country where the 


man-at-arms was the master. It 
was the iron hand of the martial 
seigneurs that kept the basse peuple 
from perpetually flying at each 
other’s throats;* and although, as 
the guardians of their feminine 
vassals, they may remind one of 
wolves left in charge of the sheep- 
fold, nevertheless the virtue of the 
lowly would have fared still worse 
had the advent of the reign of 
equality and fraternity been anti- 
cipated by a few hundreds of years. 

But investigations as to the be- 
ginnings of the history of the 
Revolution have at best a_philo- 
sophical or speculative interest. 
It is sufficient for all practical 
purposes to choose any arbitrary 
date under ‘the old monarchical 
régime when we already see the 
revolutionary influences in baleful 
activity. And for luridly _ pic- 
turesque illustration of a turbu- 
lent though superficially brilliant 
society, the reigns of the latter 
Valois princes will serve our pur- 
pose as well as any others. By 
that time, though the seigneurs 
still exercised their rights, and 
more especially the rights that were 
represented by a money value, with 
a few honourable exceptions they 
had entirely ignored their respon- 
sibilities. The subtle and stern 
policy of Louis XI. had paved the 
way for the apotheosis of the con- 
solidated and invigorated monarchy 
in the person of Francis. In Francis 
we have one of those fortunate his- 
torical characters who imposed upon 
his contemporaries as he has im- 
posed upon posterity. Beaten and 
humiliated on the field of Pavia, 
having compromised the rights of 
the Crown and broken his solemn 
pledges, he nevertheless continued 
to carry his head high, while his 
memory is encircled by a halo of 
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chivalry. The qualities for which 
he is admired, and even his unde- 
niable virtues, had distinctly revolu- 
tionary tendencies. He was a man 
of taste, and a generous patron of the 
fine arts. But what with his court- 
ly magnificence and his political 
ambitions, he dipped recklessly in 
treasure-chests that had somehow 
to be replenished, and set a royal 
example of lavishing to all the 
spendthrifts of the realm. To some 
extent he had encouraged inde- 
pendence of thought on the first 
stirring of the new religious move- 
ments, though he never scrupled to 
sacrifice his protégés to the force 
majeure of political circumstances. 
The very opposite of Louis XL, 
and, in many respects, of his im- 
mediate predecessor, he inaugurated 
a new order of things which im- 
poverished his kingdom, demoral- 
ised his aristocracy, and fostered 
the seeds of inveterate animosities 
between classes—an order of things 
which endured down to the grand 
crowning catastrophe. 

Louis XI. could be liberal on 
occasions, but, as a rule, he had car- 
ried parsimony to avarice. As he 
had broken the power of the for- 
midable feudatories, so he held his 
great nobles at arm’s-length—sur- 
rounding himself with Ministers who 
were his creatures, and who cost 
him comparatively little. Francis 
originated the system of centralisa- 
tion. The aristocracy were attracted 
to the splendours of his chateaux, 
as moths flutter to the flame of 
a candle. Each of the seigneurs 
strove to shine in his degree, and 
most of them scorched their wings 
or something worse, since all out- 
stripped their means. The Jews 
and the usurers had a blissful time 
of it, when money must be had on 
any terms, and domains were being 
mortgaged wholesale. The screw 
was being tightened on the farmers 
and peasants, who were crushed 
under corvées that were inexorably 
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exacted, and they seldom saw their 
lord from one year’s end to the 
other. Those unfortunates had to 
stagger under their daily burdens, 
without the relief of even crying 
for redress. It was like being 
given over into the hands of the 
tormentors, while tortures were ag- 
gravated by the poire d’angoisse— 
an excruciating medieval adapta- 
tion of the more humane modern 
gag. The taskmasters understood 
their duties too well to transmit 
complaints that were idle and irri- 
tating. Meantime the master of 
those serfs was struggling for his 
share of Court sunshine. He dare 
not withdraw into the shade for the 
briefest space, for fear of losing 
what favour he had gained. His 
indefatigable attendance and his 
outlay were self-interested specula- 
tions. If he were paid by Court 
places or lucrative commands, he 
lived in easy magnificence, and 
dressed himself in much - envied 
authority. If his claims were ne- 
glected and his intrigues proved 
fruitless, he dropped out of the 
race a beggared man. So the 
nobles became the obsequious cour- 
tiers of the sovereign, and the 
harsh oppressors of the helpless 
people. 

By the time of Francis’s effete 
grandchildren, those abuses had 
been seeding in rank luxuriance, 
and the demoralisation had made 
rapid progress. Francis was at 
least a man, with chivalrous tastes 
and manly ambitions. The sons of 
Catherine de Medicis showed in 
their strain Italian indolence with 
Italian ferocity. They had inher- 
ited the frail constitutions which 
had been enfeebled by premature 
excesses. Resembling in many re- 
spects the last monarchs of the 
Merovingian dynasty, they differed 
from them in having no hereditary 
maire of the palace. That was a 
post that was always being intrigued 
for; and the favourites for the time 
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either “amused themselves” like 
the king, or turned their attention 
to more practical business of 
establishing a family and enriching 
it. So the spirit of a sanguinary 
frivolity reigned supreme; while 
the distance between Paris and the 
provinces was widening. Hugue- 
notism was something more than 
the profession of new forms of be- 
lief and a reaction against the cor- 
ruptions of Rome. It was the 
dawning of a hope in the heart of 
the nation; a protest against the 
shameless self-indulgence of the pri- 
vileged classes; a social uprising 
against grinding oppression. The 
nobles who headed the movement 
were the most thoughtful of their 
caste; and the younger gallants 
who embraced the opinion of their 
families were bound by their party 
badge to a greater circumspection 
of conduct. The one point on which 
they steadily declined to be con- 
verted was the point of honour. 
If their tenets or their respectability 
laid them open to scoffs, they were 
the more ready to suspect insults and 
to resent them; and as the bravest 
soldiers of France were in the ranks 
of “the Religion,” so there were no 
more terrible duellists than were to 
be found among their jewnesse dorée. 

For the fashion of duelling was 
then at its height; and seldom has 
a fashion of any kind been carried 
to more outrageous excesses. The 
progress of science and invention 
had given the swordsmen of the 
new school unusual facilities. The 
cumbrous weapons of medieval 
times had gone out since Henri 
Deux had fallen to the lance of 
Montgomery. It was no longer an 
affair of solemn tilting-matches be- 
tween barriers, when men sweltered 
under the ponderous weight of their 
mail, mounted on animals like 
Flemish dray-horses. Gentlemen 
had come to draw at a moment’s 
notice, and fight it out in their 
slashed doubtlets. The fencing- 
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master was abroad, and Italy had 
sent France her savants in. the art 
of arms as well as_ her painters, 
sculptors, and architects, The use 
of the rapier was. the only serious 
study of the gentlemen, whose ¢a- 
reers were likely to be as brief as 
inglorious, if they had not gradu- 
ated in the schools of self-defence. 
Already they were being initiated in 
the subtleties of feint, thrust, and 
parry ; although they still used the 
dagger by way of guard, to the dis- 
turbing of the harmony of.eye and 
arm, Not only were challenges 
given on slight provocation, but on 
no provocation at all. A certain 
reputation was a perilous thing, for 
it awoke the ambition of novices 
on their promotion. There were 
instances, indeed, when the reputa- 
tion became so terrible as to scare 
even the harebrained spirits of the 
time, who, although they prided 
themselves on their reckless indif- 
ference to danger, preferred to draw 
the line short of certain death: as 
in the case of the notorious Bussy 
d’Amboise, ame damné and cham- 
pion in ordinary to the Duc d’Alen- 
con, afterwards D’Anjou,—a prince 
as “false, fleeting, and perjured” 
as Shakespeare’s Clarence, and who 
is said to have come to as tragic an 
end. “The brave Bussy” was the 
very type of the high-born ruffler 
and spadassin, and the stories told 
of his prowess sound marvellous. 
It was said that to keep his hand in, 
and simply by way of practice, he 
would defend himself against three 
or four practised swordsmen, who 
set upon him with their naked 
weapons ; and if his over-bearing in- 
solence was notorious even in that 
age, it scarcely surpassed his skill 
and courage. The Scriptural judg- 
ment pronounced on men of blood 
found signal fulfilment in the case 
of Bussy. He died hard, and fight- 
ing desperately in a gwet-apens, 
into which he. had been betrayed 
by his licentious gallantrv.. The 
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story told by Dumas in his ‘ Dame 
de Monsoreau’ is founded in the 
main incidents upon fact and the 
chronicles, though these suggest 
that the gallant came to his end 
through the treachery, and not the 
tenderness, of his mistress. 

The duels of those days—duel, by 
the way, is a misnomer—were ar- 
ranged on the principle of the great- 
est pleasure of the greatest numbers. 
There were two seconds at the least 
on either side, and they never stood 
idle when their principals were en- 
gaged. Then, as now, there were 
spots of habitual resort, like the Bois 
de Boulogne or de Vincennes in the 
present century. But in old Paris, 
though its buildings were densely 
crowded, there was no need to go far 
to find sequestered fighting-ground. 
There were waste spaces in the pre- 
cincts of many of the convents; 
and so if the wounded men held 
to the rites of religion, they had 
ghostly comfort within easy reach. 
Superstition sanctified ferocity ; and 
sometimes, on specially formal occa- 
sions, the Church had been invoked 
by the Crown to give its sanction 
to the right in the arrangement of 
the preliminaries. Thus, in the 
famous combat of the mignons of 
Henry III. with the champions of 
his brother’s faction, the weapons 
of the mignons had been solemnly 
blessed ; sword and dagger blades 
had been sprinkled with holy 
water; and three of the most dis- 
reputable livers in all Paris had 
been shriven and absolved by the 
king’s confessor. 

There was a strange mixture of 
courage and cowardice, of punctilio 
with a most unchivalrous abuse of 
advantages, in the habits of the 
time. Some of the ceremonial of 
chivalry still survived, though the 
spirit was dead or dying. When 
men had dropped in those set con- 
tests of six or more, it was in ac- 
cordance with the recognised rules 
of the game to butcher the sur- 
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vivors by odds of numbers, Am- 
bushes were laid in the narrow 
streets, where the dark shadows 
in nooks and corners, between the 
dim swinging lamps, lent them- 
selves easily to strategy of the 
kind. Princes of the blood had 
only to hint that they would gladly 
be rid of an inconvenient enemy, to 
send scions of the noblest houses of 
France to practise the arts of the 
skulking Indian. The kings fell 
into the fashion like the rest; and 
when their authority had been set 
successfully at defiance, they had 
recourse to the treachery that sup- 
plied the place of strength. So we 
have not only the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when the trap was 
baited with the hand of a daughter 
of France, and the monarch threw 
himself into the part of a Judas 
with the spirit of an actor who 
has the heart in his réle; but that 
dramatic tragedy in the Chateau 
of Blois, where the Guises were 
slaughtered on the threshold of the 
council chamber. Gentlemen of 
birth got a living and reputation as 
professional bravoes; like De Mau- 
revel who was intrusted with the 
murders of Coligny and Henry of 
Bearn, on the strength of the adroit- 
ness he had shown in disposing of 
De Mouy St. Phale, and others of 
the Huguenots. As these ruffians 
played useful subordinate parts in 
the state-craft of the day, so their 


_ services were not merely recom- 


por in secret. They not only 
ad well-filled purses to jingle in 
the cabarets, and were admitted to 
royal audiences by back-staircases ; 
but they had their open entrées at 
the Court, where they mixed with 
“men of honour.” The gentlemen 
who were continually coming from 
the provinces to push their fortunes 
at the Court, laid themselves out to 
deserve the favour of their patrons 
by some atrocious deed of violence. 
Occasionally, when they had not 
the discretion to keep their own 
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counsels, but had whispered of the 
honourable mission they had ac- 
cepted, they might find themselves 
disagreeably checkmated. Thus it 
was bruited about that one of these 
ruffling adventurers proposed to 
himself the honour of assassinating 
D’Andelot. It was flying boldly at 
dangerous game, for D’Andelot was 
the younger brother of the Admiral 
‘Coligny, and had the courage of 
the princes of the family of Chatil- 
lon. But it would have been be- 
neath a man of D’Andelot’s degree 
to cross swords himself with an 
obscure adventurer, and he had 
friends and followers in plenty who 
were eager to take up the quarrel. 
One of those zealous adherents was 
on the outlook for this truculent 
stranger at a grand Court reception ; 
took the opportunity of hustling 
him in such a way that a demand 
for satisfaction brooked no delay ; 
and nipped his hopes of preferment 
in the bud by passing a rapier 
through his body. 

What strikes one as strange, even 
among so many incongruities, is the 
nerve and vigour displayed by the 
viveurs in one of the most dissi- 
pated societies the world has ever 
seen. That they should have been 
personally brave is no matter of 
surprise, if their courage had too 
often degenerated into ferocity, for 
courage has always been pre-emi- 
nently a French quality. They 
remind us very much of Ouida’s 
Guardsmen, whom we happen to 
know to be phantoms of her brain. 
Like their fathers before them, they 
had done all in their power to 
weaken their constitutions by ex- 
cessive debauchery. They lived 
hard, they ate like ogres, they drank 
deep, they excited themselves by 
playing at games of hazard for stakes 
they could ill afford to lose; love- 
making, with fighting, was the busi- 
ness of their lives; and they habitu- 
ally turned the night into day. 
Nevertheless they were almost in- 
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variably “all there,” on any of these 
bloody emergencies which might 
crop up at any moment. Not only 
did they show “ three-o’clock-in-the 
morning courage,” passing straight 
through the bath from a drinking- 
bout to some match that had been 
suddenly improvised, where they 
were turned down like cocks ina 
cock-pit; but they sought agreeable 
distraction in dabbling in conspira- 
cies where the torture-chamber and 
the scaffold were the penalties of 
failure. Nor did they neglect any of 
the numerous opportunities of tak- 
ing part in a spirited little civil war. 
Used to lives of such effeminacy as 
carry us back to the worst days of 
the decadence of imperial Rome, 
revelling in luxuries whenever they 
could procure them, they neverthe- 
less not only behaved in the field 
with the dash of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s “ Dandy Guardsmen,” but 
manfully bore the fatigues of the 
war, and even, in case of extrem- 
ity, its privations. What weighed 
upon them most was the dulness 
of a protracted leaguer, when 
they had been shut up with their 
chiefs in some provincial town, 
till the whirligig of events should 
bring relief or a surrender. It is 
true they might lighten the weari- 
ness of the siege by love-affairs 
with the ladies of the citizens; 
and it is significant of the general 
degradation of manners, that these 
ostentatiously afichés attachments 
par amours, tended to a pleasant 
understanding between the noblesse 
and the bourgeoisie. 

Generally in the incessant civil 
broils from the days of the League, 
and before them down to those of 
the Fronde, it was the people who 
were punished in the place of the 
principals. It was the people 
who suffered by the privations and 
exactions, the scouring of the coun- 
try for supplies, the levying contri- 
butions on the cities, the wanton 
burning and plundering, the heavi 
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est losses in the field. The great 
nobles held out till they had 
either made good their point or 
submitted on the promise of an 
ample indemnity. It is true 
that, now and again, things ended 
differently; especially when the 
Church, the Valois, and the Lor- 
raine Princes had been alarmed by 
the growing strength of the Hugue- 
nots. Then, occasionally, as one 
or the other party had the upper 
hand, it would take a savage revenge 
on the principle of ve victis. 
Prisoners of the rank and file were 
butchered in cold blood—one of 
the rare occasions when the lower 
orders had the best of it; and the 
gentlemen of birth had the privilege 
of being consigned to the dungeons 
and tormentors. Perhaps the most 
terrible scenes of the kind took 
place on the discovery of the con- 
spiracy of Amboise, when the Guises 
did their utmost to merit the fate 
that befell themselves later in the 
neighbouring chateau. At Amboise 
they had gone to work with cruel 
deliberation to inspire a_ terror 
which should deter from similar 
attempts. The king, who was a 
minor, and a puppet in their hands, 
was forbidden to exercise his pre- 
rogative of mercy. In considera- 
tion for his health, and possibly for 
his feelings, he had to be removed 
from the romantic town his guar- 
dians had turned into a charnel- 
house. The walls of his fortress- 
palace were festooned with the 
severed limbs and the corpses of 
victims hung in chains, like vermin 
to the doors of abarn. The gutters 
of the steep streets ran in rivulets 
of gore that are said to have dis- 
coloured the waters of the river; 
and when the soldiery had been 
satiated with that wholesale butch- 
ery, the noyades of the infamous 
Carrier were anticipated. Their 
swords or the channel of the Loire 
sufficed to dispose of the mob; but, 
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meantime, in the dungeons hewn 
out of the rock, the rack and wheel 
and presses were at work, with the 
practised ingenuity of the sworn 
tormentors. And it is remarkable 
that, though frail nature would 
often succumb, and the slow agony 
lead sooner or later to confession, 
yet frequently the sufferers sup- 
ported the torture, disdaining to 
save themselves by the betrayal of 
their friends. We may find an ex- 
planation as to those implicated in 
that affair of La Renaudie by as- 
suming that being Huguenots they 
might have been honestly religious, 
and that, in their enthusiasm, they 
regarded themselves as martyrs for 
their faith. But that explanation 
will not apply to widely different 
cases where the torture was endured 
with similar constancy, as when 
some of the instruments and con- 
fidants of the faithless D’Alencgon, 
declined to betray the master who 
had abandoned them. 

Yet the torture of those days 
was studied as a science, though 
perhaps it had gained in diabolical 
refinement by the time that Damiens 
was operated on before the beau 
monde of Paris for his attempt upon 
Louis the Well-beloved. The scene 
in the sixteenth century was usually 
a gloomy underground chamber, 
dimly lighted by torches or cressets, 
and deadened by massive masonry 
against the escape of sound. The 
executioner was probably born in 
the scarlet, or had at all events 
served an apprenticeship to some 
master who had perpetuated the 
grim traditions of the craft. He and 
his aides had paid careful attention 
to the machinery: if the screws 
and the pulleys worked slowly and 
roughly, that was all the better, 
so long as they did not kill. A 
speedy release was the thing to be 
guarded against; and most horri- 
ble of all was the presence of the 
chirurgeon. There he stood, in 
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grave imperturbability, with hard, 
watchful eyes, or with the finger 
on the pulse of the patient, appro- 
priately robed in his sad-coloured 
garments, ready to interpose should 
tortured nature seem overstrained, 
or to awaken it when it had found 
relief in kindly oblivion. In the 
latter case, he would apply himself 
with salts and essences to the re- 
vival of the mangled wreck of 
humanity, and rekindle the sparks 
of life by assiduous attentions, till 
the recovery was so satisfactory 
that the torture might be resumed. 
Occasionally the sufferer would 
make full confession; sometimes, 
having nothing to say that was 
worth hearing, he would groan outa 
tissue of incoherent falsehoods; not 
unfrequently, as we have remarked, 
he would be firm to the end—great- 
ly to the credit of his courage or 
his obstinacy. In the sixteenth 
century, and long afterwards, that 
licensed inhumanity was recognised 
all over France, and abused—if ab- 
use may be said to be possible—by 
the possessors of seignorial rights, 
as well as by the provincial Par- 
liaments and governors. Remember- 
ing the traditions of cruelty and in- 
solence that had been multiplying 
themselves from time immemorial 
through the length and breadth of 
the land under the rule of harsh 
and irresponsible tyrants, we may 
have some conception of the re- 
vengeful spirit that was unchained, 
when the mob had broken loose 
and become masters in their turn. 
Thus neither in the country, nor 
even in the cities, had the people 
natural protectors or courts of ap- 
peal whither they could turn for 
redress. There were no tribunes 
to interpose between them and the 
patricians. The supreme power of 
the Crown was, in some respects, a 
terrible reality; but the people had 
seldom profited by it, and were used 
to see it set at nought. There were 
no great municipal corporations like 


thase of the free imperial cities of 
Germany, where the burghers could 
hold up their heads behind their 
walls; though, by the way, such 
oligarchies as those of Nuremburg 
or Ratisbon could be cruelly tyran- 
nical as any Valois. The realm of 
France was like the empire of the 
Ceesars, as De Quincey describes it, 
—a world where there was no pos- 
sibility of flight, with the difference 
that there were many tyrants in 
place of one. Individuals had to 
make up their minds to endure. 
Shifting quarters could only be 
done by risking life and sacrificing 
property,—unless when the fugitive 
took service as a man-at-arms, be- 
coming one of the tondeurs in place 
of the flayed. Even when a Riche- 
lieu, practising the parable of Tar- 
quin, had struck down the heads of 
the poppies, and crippled or curbed 
the feudal aristocracy, the people 
gained comparatively little. The 
Court had become more splendidly 
extravagant than ever; and the 
vanity and ambitions of Louis the 
Great waged a succession of costly 
or humiliating wars. But from the 
days of the orgies of the Tour de 
Nesle to the frivolities and scandals 
of the Petit Trianon, the contrasts 
of magnificence and misery had 
been extreme. On the one side 
we see the seigneur at Paris, or, 
in later times, at one of the palaces 
in the environs. In vain had mon- 
archs like Henri Quatre, simple and 
careless in their personal habits, set 
an example of indifference to dress; 
in vain had clear-sighted reformers 
like Richelieu sought to restrain 
society by sumptuary laws; in 
vain had miserly ministers like 
Mazarin carried frugality into 
avarice in their personal expendi- 
ture. The men vied with the wo- 
men in that extravagance of cos- 
tume which was fostered by the 
fashions of each successive age. 
The richest stuffs of Italy and the 
Low Countries were slashed in all 
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fantastic manners. A galasuit with 
its falling collars and ruffles of lace 
and delicate quiltings of white satin, 
might be ruined by the wine-stains 
in a single drinking-bout. Constant 
changes of dress were as much de 
rigueur as in the over-abused Court 
of the Empress Eugenie. And the 
personal magnificence of the master 
struck the key-note to the style of 
the suitable establishment he main- 
tained. The great nobles had their 
attendant gentlemen and their pages, 
the officers of their households, the 
staff of their kitchens, with their 
upper servants and troops of lack- 
eys in their liveries. It is. true 
that their furniture might have 
seemed incommodious to the more 
fastidious ideas of the fortunate 
middle classes of this present cen- 
tury; but they launched out freely 
in articles of luxury, and luxuries 
in those days brought fancy prices. 
They hung their walls with tapestry 
richly woven and figured after ar- 
tistic designs ;. and decked uncom- 
fortable couches with magnificent 
embroideries. They gilded and 
moulded and painted their ceilings ; 
they had taken to importing rare 
mirrors from Venice, and patronised 
pupils of the Lombard goldsmiths for 
plate ; and while Palissy was being 
persecuted for his heretical opin- 
ions, the graceful and eccentric con- 
ceptions of his pottery wares were 
‘already becoming the rage. They 
paid sooner or later for these objects 
of meublerie and vertu. The wines 
and the banquets were in keeping 
with the plate on the buffets, and 
the damask and crystal that set off 
the tables. They played high, too, 
as we have said, and they often lost 
heavily, and how they came by the 
ready money is a mystery. 

For looking on the dark reverse 
of the picture, and at the condition 
of the provinces and the populace 
of Paris, we see in contrast to that 
lurid and factitious splendour the 
very blackness of wretchedness. The 





farmers and peasants were ground 
down by forced contributions and 
exactions ; and a great proportion of 
their most precious time was sacri- 
ficed to merciless corvées. Down to 
the very eve of the Revolution, these 
corvées had increased rather than 
diminished; and a man might be 
called away when his crops were 
overripe to repair the impassable 
roads for a chance visit of the 
seigneur. Aside from the great 
highways, the roads had always 
been execrable. It was difficult to 
send surplus produce to any mar- 
ket, so that in the most bountiful 
seasons, prices in the remote par 
ishes were often nominal. When 
there was a local dearth, there was 
little assistance to be had; and the 
famines, when the people generally 
had been starving, were followed by 
deadly fevers and epidemics. At 
the best of times the labouring men 
worked hard and fared wretchedly ; 
and every now and then some levy 
of the ban and arriére-ban. swept 
off the field-hands to serve in the 
wars. That last evil had increased, 
when the absolute ascendancy of the 
king had suppressed all doméstiec 
troubles, with the exception of the 
religious persecutions in the south. 
Never had the drain on the coun- 
try been more severe than when 
the glories of the Grand Monarque 
were on the wane, and his armies 
were being annihilated by Marl- 
borough and the Allies. As for 
Paris, the inhabitants of its gloomy 
streets and tortuous alleys were in 
chronic wretchedness, and sullenly 
mutinous ; while millions were be 
ing squandered on palaces in the 
environs, and directors of the fin- 
ances like Fouquet were rivalling 
the ostentation of the sovereign. 
And if the material condition of 
the people was deplorable, matters 
were scarcely more satisfactory in 
a moral point of view. The ex- 
ample of the Court and the conduct 
of the aristocracy had been con- 
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sistently scandalous. Until Louis 
XVI. made his appearance, too late, 
in the novel characters of respect- 
able husband and fathér, the only 
king who had not been a roué 
and professed voluptuary was Louis 
XIIl.; and he had laid himself 
open to ridicule by making love 
ostentatiously but _platonically. 
The insolent mistresses of the mon- 
archs had taken the pas of their 
lawful wives; their children had 
been legitimised, ennobled, and 
enriched with princely appanages 
and well-paid sinecures. To the 
State progresses of the seraglio 
of Louis XIV. had succeeded the 
orgies of the Regency and the in- 
famies of the Parc aux Cerfs. Nor 
was it only the royal sensualists, 
who had their agents to scour the 
cities and the country in search 
of pretty faces. The great nobles, 
the Court favourites, the parvenus 
farmers-general, had each of them 
his secluded petite maison, where 
outrages were perpetrated with 
practical impunity. The roturier 
had as little chance of redress for 
the injuries by which he ought to 
have considered himself honoured, 
as the peasant of a century or so 
before, who smarted under the 
droit de seigneur. 

In the darkest days of the dark 
middle ages, the Church had stood 
between the people and its tyrants. 
With all the grossness of its cor- 
ruptions, it had been comparatively 
paternal in its rule; and the posi- 
tion of the vassals on its vast do- 
mains had been relatively enviable. 
There had been sanctuaries, besides, 
to shelter the unfortunate with the 
criminal; and it had encouraged 
the hopes of a brighter hereafter. 
But since the Churchmen had ceased 
to suffer violence themselves, their 
sympathies had been rather with 
the Sper than the oppressed. 
They had added domain to domain, 
they had inherited deathbed dona- 
tions, till, in the great accumulation 
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of their riches. they rivalled the 
mushroom financiers. The high dig- 
nities and wealthy emoluments were 
monopolised by members of the 
aristocracy, who lavished their rev- 
enues in the dissipation of the 
Court, and were laymen in all re- 
spects but the privilege of marry- 
ing—a deprivation for which they 
easily consoled themselves. Even 
those who had risen from the ranks 
by force of abilities and eloquence, 
were, with hardly an exception, 
conspicuous as time-servers. Their 
only protest against the disorders 
of the kings was occasionally refus- 
ing them the right of confession. 
They exempted them specially from 
the penalties of vice and the moral 
responsibilities of ordinary human- 
ity, in these highly finished efforts 
of oratory that pleased the taste of 
the more intellectual of their audi- 
ences. Setting society scandalous 
examples themselves, they could not 
enforce decent living on their sub- 
ordinates. Thus the: influence of 
the rural priests had been gradually 
paralysed; while the princes and 
prelates of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, by their practical commen- 
tary on the precepts of the Gospel, 
had provoked general hostility be- 
yond the ranks of the privileged. 
So the primary source of the Re- 
volution with its horrors was in the 
faults and follies of a self-indulgent 
society which had taken for its 
motto aprés nous le deluge, and 
forgotten that it might have to 
reckon with a day of retribution. 
But that day of retribution was pre- 
cipitated by the growing influence 
of the salons in favour of free 
thought and speech. The salon 
was an institution essentially French 
and distinctively feminine. It was 
the réunion in the drawing-rooms 
of some grande dame—great by 
station or by talents, but chiefly by 
tact—of congenial spirits, who learn- 
ed to understand each other in the 
course of habitual and unrestrained 
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intercourse. The salon came to 
be governed by its code of un- 
written laws, at least as much as 
by Madame la Presidente; and its 
frequenters prided themselves on 
their loyalty, in the French mean- 
ing of the word. Talking, jesting, 
speculating, and mocking, giving a 
free rein to satire and irony, within 
certain defined though elastic limits, 
they found courage in the sense of 
a common sympathy, and not un- 
frequently pushed courage to au- 
dacity. The salons, in a different 
way, had anticipated the Reign of 
Terror. Wit and brilliant epigram 
have always had more than mere 
toleration in France; and though 
people in power might be smarting 
from their wounds, they were slow 
to retaliate by abusing their author- 
ity. They nursed their resent- 
ment in silence, and affected to 
smile, rather than provoke further 
ridicule by proclaiming their annoy- 
ance. Suppressing a salon was a 
serious thing, and it was difficult 
to quench the lights of a constella- 
tion illuminated by rank, genius, 
and learning, all banded together 
in close confraternity. Napoleon 
attempted that not unsuccessfully, 
when he had turned France into a 
barrack-yard, with an aristocracy of 
marshals who had risen from the 
ranks, and a police of espionnage 
presided over by a Fouché. But 
- Napoleon’s most autocratic prede- 
cessors were more sensitive to an 
opinion which made itself felt even 
in the sanctuary of the royal bed- 
chamber. The bon mot that describ- 
ed the old régime as “a despotism 
tempered by epigrams,” embodied 
a great historical truth. 

The salons had been doing a 
great work, and in their beginnings 
at least had been an almost unmixed 
benefit. They had refined manners ; 
they had developed thought; they 
had encouraged learning, arts, sci- 
ence, and literature; they had 
established a succession of little 
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republics of the intellect, amid the 
turmoil of wars, factions, and in- 
trigues. Not that they held them- 
selves aloof from politics, or raised 
themselves above the bitterness of 
faction. On the contrary, under 
the League, the Fronde, and later, 
they resolved themselves repeatedly 
into coteries of conspirators, and 
waged a war of pamphlets as well 
as of words. But their grand mo- 
tive, and their enduring effect, was 
to emancipate minds from the fet- 
ters of tradition, and to inoculate 
society with those novel ideas, 
which, gradually spreading down- 
wards with the diffusion of educa- 
tion, could not fail to be directly 
revolutionary in the end. They 
were necessarily pessimist rather 
than optimist. In place of approving 
things because they were, they rather 
treated their existence as a presump- 
tion against them. They flashed 
the vivid light of spirituel criticism 
upon abuses repugnant to justice and 
common-sense, which had only been 
tolerated from the habit of acquies- 
cence. The system worked harmless- 
ly and pleasantly enough, so long as 
it meant merely something like the 
jeux desprit of an aristocracy, fair- 
ly satisfied on the whole, in spite 
of occasional exiles and imprison- 
ments, with their social ascendancy 
under a paternal despotism. Even 
princes of the blood took to play- 
ing with fire, laughing at jests on 
the doctrine of hereditary rights, 
and trifling with perilously revolu- 
tionary speculations. But the re- 
publican tolerance of the salons had 
introduced,the recruits, who, spring- 
ing from the people, had their inter- 
ests in common with it. Those 
protégés were welcomed and petted 
with a supercilious courtesy and con- 
temptuous patronage, more irritat- 
ing than any holding them at arm’s- 
length might have been. Thus 
there are stories told of Voiture 
which may serve to illustrate what 
we mean, though the poet was not 
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made of the stuff to be dangerous. 
The son of a tavern-keeper, with 
the entrée of the best houses, he 
was permitted extraordinary licence ; 
and apropos to one of his outbreaks, 
the Prince de Condé remarked of 
him at Rambouillet, “Si Voiture 
était des nédtres on ne pouvait le 
souffrir.” That precisely expressed 
the slighting civility with which 
the wits of the people were treated 
by their superiors. Resenting it, 
although they dared seldom show 
their resentment, they had no 
temptation to detach themselves 
from their order. On the contrary, 
they laboured zealously though se- 
cretly for the social subversion, to- 
wards which the salons were unwit- 
tingly helping them. The Voitures 
and their fellows of the earlier dis- 
pensation ended in the giants of a 
more advanced generation—in the 
Diderots and D’Alemberts, the Vol- 
taires and Rousseaus. The flint and 
the steel of bright intellects struck 
their sparks in the quiek passages of 
arms that were to kindle the com- 
bustible atmosphere in a conflag- 
ration; sceptics and freethinkers 
in politics as in religion entered 

inst each other in a race of 
audacity ; and even those who, like 
Erasmus, were not of the material 
for martyrs, were somewhat con- 
soled by notoriety if martyrdom 
chanced to be forced upon them. 
The lettre de cachet or the edict of 
exile was an advertisement of the 
doctrines that had provoked it ; and 
when the offender was restored to 
the admiring circle that had been 
bereaved of him, he ,found that 
the seeds he had sown had been 
shooting and ripening in his ab- 
sence. 

What is extraordinary is, that an 
institution so novel as the salon did 
not grow slowly to maturity from in- 
significant beginnings. But as that 
of the Hétel Rambouillet was the 
first of them all, so it has remained 
the most famous. Who and what 
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was the woman, we ask naturally, 
who has the credit of the original 
idea that bore such extraordinary 
fruit; who achieved immortality as 
the first of the queens of society, or 
rather, as the first of the presidents 
of the feminine oligarchy that for 
long held the sceptre of society 
in commission? And though she 
has been pronounced a remarkable 
woman by the unanimous consent 
of her contemporaries, yet, from 
what we can gather, she seems to 
have been hardly so far hors de 
ligne, as to explain the exceptional 
position she made for herself. We 
can only come to the conclusion 
that we have a proof the more, that 
even commanding success in society 
is due to the impalpable combina- 
tion of qualities it is altogether im- 
possible to analyse. Not that we 
are inclined to depreciate Catherine 
de Vivonne, Comtesse d’Angennes, 
afterwards Marquise de Rambouillet. 
She was beautiful and rarely accom- 
plished besides,—she was well-born 
and wealthy. But surely it needed 
something more than talents and 
accomplishments, birth and riches, 
to set an example of manners at 
the early age of six-and-twenty to 
the boisterous Court of the buxom 
Queen Regent; to reclaim the rough 
veterans of the fierce religious wars 
and the reckless scapegraces of a 
turbulent rising generation to a re- 
gard for the bienséances that was as 
new to them as it was génante; to 
break stiffnecked aristocratic pre- 
judices into submission to her gentle 
yoke, forcing nobles of innumera- 
ble quarterings to be courteous to 
roturiers with neither fathers nor 
court- armour; and to keep order 
among the elements of a courtly 
bear-garden, where sharp speeches 
were flying about as freely as balls 
from the arquebuses at Arques or 
Ivry. Yet all that Catherine de 
Vivonne accomplished, apparently 
by those subtle feminine influences 
which made her word, her look, 
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her very presence, a law to the 
guests, not a few of whom were of 
rank superior to her own. It is 
more wonderful, perhaps, that she 
accomplished it in face of the rival- 
ries which her self-made ascendancy 
must inevitably have provoked in 
a generation of women whose jeal- 
ousies were proverbial. 

The Hétel Rambouillet was a pro- 
test against the licence of the day; 
a neutral ground where the parti- 
sans of faction could compose the 
differences of which they were be- 
ginning to weary. And the time 
of its foundation was happily 
chosen. Society longed for repose 
and amusement after a period of 
wars, prescriptions, executions, and 
confiscations that had spread misery 
and sown animosities broadcast. 
It needed amusement, and knew 
not how to amuse itself. Dissipa- 
tion had taken the place of more 
innocent distractions, and the life 
of the camp bred man of fashion 
was a round of duels and revels. 
The licence of the period had ex- 
tended to the ladies. Their refine- 
ment was scarcely superior to their 
morality, and both left almost every- 
thing to desire. Horseplay and 
practical jokes were of everyday 
occurrence in the highest circles; 
the language of the Court was such 
as might have passed current in 
the modern cabaret, and the jests 
- most heartily relished were of a 
breadth that often went beyond the 
borders of obscenity. The change 
from the reception-rooms of the 
Palace or the princely Hotels to 
the famous blue salon of Madame 
d’Angennes, must have been like 
passing from one of our popular 
music-halls into church. There, in 
place of bon mots and double enten- 
dres that might have scandalised 
a vivandiére, you listened to pre- 
cise and somewhat pedantic dispu- 
tations as to the shades of meaning 
in words; though those disputa- 
tions on language, by the way, came 
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somewhat later, and the hostess 
had begun by making things pleas- 
ant, before she ventured to make 
her réunions instructive. She had 
encouraged lively conversation that 
easily diverged into subjects that 
were literary, artistic, or esthetic. 
To the Rambouillet Hétel came the 
poets of the age, with their fresh 
tributes of verses; and gentlemen 
who had no pretensions to compose, 
could at all events bring their con- 
tributions in the form of criticisms. 
We take it that it was in the blue 
and yellow salons that the “fine 
gentleman” of subsequent comedy, 
first took substantial shape; when 
some tincture of letters became al- 
most as necessary to the character 
as a richly fancied dress or readi- 
ness with the small-sword. Thither, 
or to receptions modelled after those 
of Rambouillet, came the fathers of 
French tragedy and comedy, some- 
times like Corneille in their pre- 
miére jeunesse, to read the pieces 
that were to make their authors 
immortal. Pastoral romances, like 
those of the Marquis d’Urfé, were 
modernised after contemporay life, 
and translated into action. It be- 
came the mode to form respectful 
and platonic attachments, to dress 
out the language of compliment in 
fantastic tricks of speech. As Vic- 
tor Cousin says, in his article on 
the assemblies of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, the behaviour of the la- 
dies was correct, with no osten- 
tation of prudery, and tenderness 
was permitted, though passion was 
forbidden. 

The range of the entertainments 
offered was as wide as the tempera- 
ments and the tastes of the varied 
company. It was no uncommon 
thing for some courtly abbé to de- 
light his audience with an im- 
promptu discourse, where the 
style was perhaps more considered 
than the matter. Yet sometimes 
a startling, though not altogether 
disagreeable, surprise was impro- 
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vised for those light-hearted vota- 
ries of fashion; as when Bossuet, 
then a youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen, made his début with the Mar- 
quis de Rambouillet, under the 
auspices of the Marquis de Feu- 
quieres. Lady Jackson tells the 
story well in her amusing volumes 
on ‘Old Paris.” The Marquis pre- 
sented his modest companion as a 
youth with an irresistible vocation 
for the pulpit, with a marvellous 
facility for extemporaneous dis- 
course, and who promised to be 
one day a miracle of eloquence. 
At that time a sermon in a salon 
was a novelty; and when it was 
suggested that the young Bossuet 
should give a proof of his powers, 
Madame de Rambouillet character- 
istically hesitated. Her innate 
good taste probably disapproved 
making sacred subjects a spectacle 
for the indifferent; but she reluc- 
tantly deferred to the wishes of 
her friends. The hero of Rocroi 
happened to be there, and Mon- 
seigneur expressed a wish for the 
sermon. Then the “eagle of 
Meaux” tried his maiden flight, 
and seldom had ever a_ veteran 
Court preacher addressed a more 
embarrassing audience. Bossuet 
was but a boy from the country, 
of very humble origin besides, and 
it can only have been the high 
consciousness of his mission and 
opportunity that raised him above 
the trying surroundings. Thoughts 
inspired * his genius, found ex- 
pression in the words that were 
warmed by the fire of his native 
eloquence. The company, with 
the well-bred versatility that charac- 
terised it, had passed from gaiety 
of mood to the semblance of gravity, 
and composed itself to listen seri- 
ously. A slip of paper with a sug- 
gested text was placed in the hands 
of the débutant. The subject could 
hardly have been more suitable to 
the society; it was given in the 
words of the great “Preacher” par 
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excellence—* Vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity.” 

‘*Some of the more frivolous of 
the company could scarcely suppress 
laughter as he stepped on the dais, 
But the deep, calm, grave voice of the 
young man, as in simple but eloquent 
words, he pronounced the exordium, 
soon commanded the attention. At- 
tention became interest; the salon was 
forgotten, and the ‘Ave Maria’ said 
as devoutly asin Notre Dame. . . . 
The profound silence that had reigned 
throughout the discourse continued 
even for a few minutes after the 
preacher had concluded, so deep was 
the impression he had made. Pulpit 
eloquence was then almost unknown. 
His poetic fervour and powerful words 
had fallen on ears accustomed to the 
dryness and pedantry with which the 
truths of religion were then invariably 
set forth. The great preachers of the 
seventeenth century had not yet ap- 
peared. The first of them was heard 
that night in the salons of Rambouillet. 
M. de Feuquiéres hastened to embrace 
his protégé, and the company gathered 
round him to express their admiration 
and thanks. No one had asked his 
name, and, in truth, until this triumph 
was achieved, had cared to know it. 
It was but a plebeian one, and had 
served, with his then provincial air, 
for a poor jest to the idle young nobles 
who were supposed to be studying at 
the College of Navarre, where he was 
himself a student, lately arrived from 
Dijon.” 

That was an exceptional scene, 
with thrilling effects and a dramatic 
dénouement that must have been 
talked of for long, and which was 
worthy of being chronicled. But 
looking back upon them by the 
light of contemporary memoirs and 
letters, the nightly aspects of these 
brilliant gatherings are as _pic- 
turesque as they are full of in- 
terest. We can not only group 
the frequenters in the rooms, but 
refurnish and redecorate the apart- 
ments themselves, to the mirrors 
on the walls and the paintings on 
the panels. For the costumes we 
may go to the works of contem- 
porary painters from Rubens down- 
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wards. Among the glittering groups 
of high-born celebrities and nonen- 
titizs—among scarred and grizzled 
marshals of France and the gay 
young gallants their grandchildren 
—among abbés more like petits 
maitres than priests, with their 
fashionably-cut cassocks and their 
ruffles of Flanders lace—among the 
ladies, resplendent in family jewels, 
and rustling in stiff satins and bro- 
cades,—there stand out certain typi- 
cal figures. There was the mistress 
herself, who has been painted for 
us with loving minuteness, though 
by pens that may possibly have 
flattered. There was the Court 
contingent, with the eagle-beaked 
D’Enghien at its head, and his 
hump- backed brother of Conti. 
There was their beautiful sister the 
Duchess of Longueville, who, escap- 
ing from the clutches of the small- 
pox with charms unimpaired, had 
her own receptions afterwards dur- 
ing the Fronde, when she played the 
Queen of Hearts among the citizens 
of Paris. There were hot-headed 
rufflers like De Calprenéde and De 
Scudéry, who had the pens of 
ready writers as well, and who 
may be said to have sect the fashion 
of professional novel writing. There 
was the clever M. de Scudéry’s 
more talented sister, whose sisterly 
affection was set to work at high 
pressure to supply the incessant 
- drains of her brother’s necessities ; 
and there was the little circle of 
poets who were famous in their 
time, but whose works have since 
been wellnigh forgotten, with the 
interminable romances of the Scud- 
érys. An assiduous frequenter of 
the salons, from the Hoédtel Ram- 
bouillet to that of Madame de 
Sablé, was the Rochefoucauld of 
the ‘ Maxims,’ then Prince de Mar- 
sillac, whose tongue is said to have 
been as sarcastic as we should have 
supposed from his ‘ Maxims.’ 

Most conspicuous among the 
ladies were two who were never 
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wedded, though hardly even the 
Marquise herself was the object of 
more general adoration. One was 
beautiful; both were fascinating. 
We have already alluded to Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry, the writer of 
the romances that were then be- 
coming the rage. It was said that 
she had every charm save that of 
personal beauty. She had shown 
the versatility of her talents in im- 
passioned verses before she had 
written these voluminous novels 
and the society of the salon had 
christened her their Sappho. But 
when fair-complexioned blondes 
carried all before them, Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry had the mis- 
fortune to be sallow and almost. 
swarthy. She had been deeply 
marked besides by the smallpox, 
that terrible scourge of the day. 
But the disadvantages that morti- 
fied her vanity were redeemed by 
the brightness and intelligence of 
expression which lighted up some- 
what insignificant features. No. 
woman of the time had more varied 
treasures of information, or could 
converse wirh greater gaiety and 
entrain. Almost more petted in 
the Hotel was Angelique Paulet. 
Men learned to admire Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry for her mind, but they 
fell in love at first sight with Made- 
moiselle Paulet. It was impossible 
to overlook that magnificent blonde 
with those luxuriant masses of gold- 
en hair, the flashing eyes, and the 
brilliant complexion. She had in- 
spired grand passions, but she held 
her adorers in respect by her 
farouche airs of prudery and the 
impetuosity of her nature; and it 
was not her yellow tresses alone 
that had gained her the well-known 
sobriquet of la lionne. Though the 
spoiled child of the society, with 
her seductive coquetry and her be- 
witching voice, she could use her 
teeth and claws on occasion. If 
she was cold of temperament, she 
had some reason to be vain; for 4 
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liaison that may have been in- 
nocent, though it somewhat com- 
promised her, linked her earliest 
love-affair with the event of the 
century. Long afterwards, when 
the venerable queen of fashion had 
her fauteuil among the crowd of 
those who might have been her 
grandchildren, men whispered of 
the visit paid the beauty by Henri 
IV. on the fatal day of his assas- 
sination by Ravaillac. 

If we have loitered in the recep- 
tion-rooms of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, it is because hers was not 
only the first of the salons, but 
most typical of all the rest. It 
would be impossible, within the 
limits at our disposal, to give more 
than the most superficially com- 
prehensive catalogue of the long 
series of social gatherings, with 
their notorieties, that perpetuated 
the traditions of Rambouillet by 
an unbroken succession down to 
the reign of the Citizen-king. 
All we can attempt is to touch on 
a trait here and there; to’ take 
passing notice of some character- 
istic celebrity; and to glance at 
the latest phase of the develop- 
ment of polite freethinking and 
philosophical radicalism. And 
apropos to traditions handed down 
by apostolical succession, we are 
impressed by the longevity of the 
lights of the salons. From Made- 
moiselles de Scudéry and Paulet, 
who passed the fourscore years and 
ten, and the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet herself, down to the Ma- 
dames du Deffand and Geoffrin, they 
seem to have lived in the radiance 
of an intellectual youth, far beyond 
the ordinary span of mortality. It 
may have been that the brilliancy 
of their mental powers was the 
sign of the exuberance of their 
bodily vigour; but the life they 
led seems to have been eminently 
healthy, with its happy alterna- 
tions of excitement and repose. The 
world went smoothly with them; 
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their habits were regulated like 
clock-work ; they rose superior to 
the entrainement of mere vulgar 
dissipation. They appear to have 
practised, for the most part, a good- 
natured philosophy that preserved 
them; though, of course, there 
were exceptions, as when Madame 
de Longueville had become the life 
and soul of the malcontents of the 
Fronde. Dipping into the chron- 
icles of the salons, we are surprised 
from time to time by finding the 
heroine of one century surviving 
far into the next, when we had 
half fancied she must have been 
mouldering under some moss-grown 
gravestone. So there came to be 
an unbroken continuity of inter- 
course, which insured a certain 
sequence of system and ideas, al- 
though it was modified by the pro- 
gress of speculation and the inevit- 
able changes of manners. 

The brilliant success of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, as it provoked jeal- 
ousies, incited rivalry and imita- 
tion. But the first avowed at- 
tempt at rivalry proved a failure, al- 
though made under patronage that 
was almost omnipotent. Threat- 
ened perpetually by conspiracies, 
and surrounded by bitter enemies, 
Richelieu had regarded the réunions 
of Rambouillet with very natural 
suspicion. The Minister would 
willingly have come to an under- 
standing by which the Marquise 
should have given her parole for 
the good behaviour of her guests. 
When the lady refused with char- 
acteristic spirit, and when the con- 
fidants he sent for purposes of 
espionnage found that they were 
civilly sent to Coventry, he re- 
solved upon gy a centre of 
counter-attraction. He had already 
established her favourite niece in the 
palace of the Petit Luxembourg ; 
and now Madame de Combalet’s 
magnificent suites of apartments 
were thrown open to the worlds of 
fashion and literature. But the 
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spirit of unrepressed partisanship 
that reigned there proved fatal to 
free thought and unembarrassed in- 
tercourse; while Madame de Com- 
balet, like many of the belles mon- 
daines of the time, oscillated be- 
tween the world and the terrors of 
the hereafter. When she went into 
retraite at her favourite’ convent 
with the purpose of assuring her 
salvation, her receptions were in- 
terrupted, and the company fell 
away. Far more successful was 
Madame de Sablé, who may be said 
to have picked up the charmed 
mantle when it fell from the shoul- 
ders of Madame de Rambouillet. 
The Marquise de Sablé was the 
intimate friend of that indefatigable 
politician and intriguing diplomat- 
ist, the Duchesse de Longueville. 
But the Marquise, in the maturity 
of her widowhood, had had enough 
of the vanities of the world. She 
set herself in earnest to that work 
of preparation for death which 
Madame de Combalet had been in 
the habit of undertaking spasmod- 
ically ; and she built the mansion 
for her retreat in the precincts of 
the monastery of Port Royal de 
Paris. Nowhere did one find 
a more stately tone of manners, 
or more exquisite refinement and 
taste. But though her mind was 
much preoccupied by religion, and 
perhaps because she felt so in- 
- tensely on the subject, religious 
discussions were discouraged or for- 
bidden among guests who professed 
every variety of -opinion. She 
turned the conversation rather to 
the worldly lessons that might be 
gathered from the actual intercourse 
of life, and set the example of 
embodying her reflections and ex- 
perience in some condensed pensée 
or pregnant apothegm. And by 
something like a trick of the irony 
of destiny, the worldly-wise Max- 
ims of the misanthropical La Roche- 
foucauld had their origin in his 
friendship with this devoutly- 
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minded lady who had set all her 
aspirations on the things of eternity. 

Another lady, of more question- 
able antecedents and very opposite 
character, who was honoured by the 
intimacy of the Duke, was the re- 
nowned Ninon de l’Enclos. Ninon, 
though she had been gay, was by 
no means giddy: she had benefited 
by a very excellent education; she 
had nursed the moderate fortune 
she inherited ; she had acquired a 
variety of accomplishments to assist 
her unrivalled gifts of seduction ; 
and living almost beyond the years 
of any of the long-lived sisterhood, 
to the last she charmed the intellect 
as well as the senses. The salon 
in the house in the Rue des Tour- 
nelles, where she had characteris- 
tically decorated the panels with 
scenes from the story of Psyche, 
was filled with such a crowd of 
princes, potentates, and gay young 
seigneurs, as to move the jealousy 
of the stately Anne of Austria. 
Ninon, in fact—though carrying the 
parallel too far would do her gross 
injustice—had anticipated the réle 
of some of our ladies of the demi- 
monde, or rather of the more re- 
putable Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
She offered men of refinement the 
charms of a society where restraints 
were relaxed although not remov- 
ed, and which certainly tended to 
disincline eligibles from matrimony. 
The queen, in a burst of feminine 
petulance, sent the siren an order 
to withdraw to a convent, even 
going so far as to suggest as the 
most suitable that of the Daughters 
of Repentance. Thanks to the in- 
terposition of influential mediators, 
matters were smoothed over; and 
indeed Ninon had friends whom it 
would have been folly to irritate, 
when the wit that wounded and 
rankled had terrors even for majesty. 

The habitués of the receptions of 
the crippled Scarron had attacked 
the Court party with poisoned 
weapons. His simple rooms were 
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the headquarters of the pamphle- 
teers who had held Mazarin up to 
bitter ridicule; and Scarron him- 
self was the author of the ‘ Mazar- 
inades.” It was in the Rue de la 
Tixeranderie that Francoise d’Au- 
bigné, Madame de Maintenon, 
made her début in the world of 
Paris, and the deformed wit married 
the beautiful young provincial out 
of chivalrous compassion as much 
as admiration. He saved the future 
Quéen of Versailles from the veil 
to which she had been devoted; 
and the heroine of that strange 
romance repaid him with grateful 
tenderness. 
The Hoétel of the Cardinal, after 
his death, became a twin centre of 
society. The half that took the 
name of Hétel Mazarin had been 
part of the dowry of Hortense 
Mancini, who was married to the 
Maréchal de Meilleraie, afterwards 
created Duc de Mazarin. The other 
half, known as the Hdtel de Nevers, 
passed to the brother of Hortense, 
who had been ennobled as Duc de 
Nevers. Both were furnished with 
more than royal magnificence ; for 
Mazarin, miserly as he was, had a 
mania for sumptuous decoration, 
and had sunk a portion of his 
hoards in the accumulation of ob- 
jects of art. It was a strange fate 
that of the Duchess of Mazarin, 
who, after being courted as the 
niece of the all-powerful Minister, 
and sparkling among the queens of 
society, in all the luxury that wealth 
could command, spent the decline 
of her life in seclusion at Chelsea, 
and died there in such extremity of 
insolvency that her creditors laid 
an arrest on her remains. Faith- 
ful to her through all her changes 
of fortune was St. Evremond, whose 
career had been nearly as checkered 
as her own. The brilliant wit had 
been a soldier of fortune in his 
youth, and a satirist of fortune as 
well. He had transferred his ser- 
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vices, in both capacities, to the Car- 
dinal, after having been courted by 
the princes at the head of the 
Fronde; and the Cardinal, though 
always chary of his crowns, appre- 
ciated the value of the recruit he 
had gained. He might have been 
less satisfied with his new adherent 
had he known that St. Evremond 
was satirising him secretly ; but, as 
it happened, it was reserved for 
Louis XIV. to revenge the memory 
of the Minister he had detested. 
The chance discovery of a stinging 
pasquinade on Mazarin, though 
only in the shape of a private let- 
ter, determined the King on making 
an example of a satirist, without. 
seeming to be actuated by personal 
resentment. But St. Evremond had 
warning of the coming lettre de 
cachet, and escaped to Holland, 
and thence to England. There we 
meet him, in the pages of De Gram- 
mont, shining among the licentious 
wits at the Courts of the second 
Charles; and surviving into the 
eighteenth century, on a modest 
pension from the English Treasury, 
he died in narrow circumstances and 
the fulness of years, to be honoured 
with a funeral in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

The siécle of Louis XIV. was 
unfavourable to the salons. His 
ambition and enterprises gave them 
subjects enough for discussion and 
speculation; but the ascendancy of 
his all-absorbing personality must 
have weighed heavily upon them. 
It was no light matter to offend the 
absolute tyrant of a servile aris- 
tocracy. Moreover, the salons, as 
we have said, were distinctively 
Parisian—like Madame de Stiel, if 
any of these literary ladies were 
banished voluntarily or otherwise 
to the provinces, their thoughts 
would always turn regretfully to 
their own especial Rue du Bac—and 
Louis disliked Paris, and visited it as 
seldom as possible. He had never 
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forgiven the citizens their turbu- 
lence; atid the humiliations they 
had livaped on his mother and him- 
self. Nevertheless, while Marly, 
St. Germidins; or Versailles were 
basking in the sunshine of the mon- 
arch’s countenance, there were still 
houses in Paris where there were 
regular réunions, recruited by oc- 
casional visitors from the Court; 
while there were royal ladies who 
held rival courts of their own at 
the Palais Royal and the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Hurrying on towards the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, we 
come to those latter-day salons of 
the old régime that did the most 
towards hatching the Revolution. 
Among the most notable was that 
of Madame Geoffrin, which, indeed, 
was one of the institutions of the 
century. Already immense strides 
had been made towards actual 
equality in the republic of intel- 
lect. It was no longer a case of 
admitting brilliant young rotur- 
ters upon sufferance; or of tolera- 
ting ‘professional beauties” and 
feminine wits who were pushed 
forward by the men. Few of her 
predecessors had exercised more 
absolute authority than Madame 
Geoffrin. She is said to have been 
the daughter of a vintner; she had 
married a bourgeois colonel of the 
National Guard, who made a hand- 
some fortune as a manufacturer of 
looking- glasses. Yet before her 
death we find her corresponding 
on the easiest terms with Cather- 
ine, Empress of all the Russias ; 
and she was tempted from Paris 
in her old age to pay a visit to 
Stanislas Poniatowski, who had 
announced to her his accession to 
the throne of Poland by writing, 
“* Maman, votre filsest roi.” Madame 
Geoffrin had formed the nucleus of 
her salon by seducing the friends 
of Madame de Tencin, who was 
alive to the proceedings of her un- 
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grateful éléve. “ Savez-vous,” she 
said, “ce que la Geoffrin vient faire 
ici? Elle vient voir ce qu’elle 
pourra recueillir de mon inven- 
taire.” Madame Geoffrin’s recruit- 
ing was more than successful, and 
Sainte-Beuve dilates on the company 
she entertained. Each Monday she 
had a dinner for the artists—Van- 
loo, Vernet, Boucher, La Tour, 
Vien, &c. Each Wednesday she 
entertained the literary world, and 
among the guests at the brilliant 
feasts of reason were D’Alembert, 
Mairan, Marmontel, Morellet, Saint- 
Lambert, Helvetius, Grimm, D’Hol- 
bach, and many a kindred spirit. 
Her saloons were thrown open for 
receptions after dinner, and the 
evening closed with the most select 
of little suppers, limited to some 
half-dozen of her intimates. Princes 
came to her, says Sainte-Beuve, as 
private individuals, and “les ambas- 
sadeurs n’en bougeaient des qu’ils 
y avaient mis pied.” Madame Geof- 
frin, like the Marquise de Sablé, 
tabooed politics and religion; and 
she lent a watchful ear to the con- 
versation around her, peremptorily 
checking any risqué or dangerous 
speeches with a “ Voila qui est bien.” 
Her sterling good sense was as con- 
spicuous as her good-nature; and 
she showed the latter quality in 
endless deeds of benevolence. A 
more questionable use of her ample 
means was in the liberality with 
which she subsidised the ‘ Ency- 
clopédie;’ and apropos to her 
long-standing liaison with the En- 
cyclopedists, her last bon mot is 
recorded. She was lying on her 
deathbed, struck down by pralysis, 
when her daughter, more devout 
than her mother, closed the door 
of the room against the philoso- 
phers. There was profound sen- 
sation, of course, among the old 
friends of the house, and the rumor 
of it reached the dying woman. 
“My daughter,” she said, “like 
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Godfrey de Bouillon, wishes to de- 
fend my tomb against the infidels.” 

No one of the leaders of French 
society has been better known in 
England than Madame du Deffand. 
We naturally associate the blind 
old lady with her maternal affec- 
tion for Horace Walpole; and it 
was in London that the best col- 
lection of her letters was first 
published, from manuscripts found 
among Walpole’s papers. If Ma- 
dame Geoffrin embodied sterling 
good sense, Madame du Deffand 
represented excellent taste, and the 
letters she has left are models of 
composition. She owed little to 
education, and almost everything 
to self-instruction and intellectual 
society. Her style, as Walpole 
wrote to her, was specially her 
own; and he could hardly have 
paid it a higher compliment than 
in warning her against trying to 
change for the better by model- 
ling her writing after Madame de 
Sevigné. In her old age she fell on 
comparatively evil days, and she 
had to repent the act of benevo- 
lence which should have given her 
a daughter by adoption. In her 
discovery of a congenial spirit in 
Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, we 
are reminded of the story of 
Cimabué and Giotto. Madame du 
Deffand, who was of a noble family 
of Burgundy, had met in her native 
province a bright young girl who 
was the souffre-douleur of the family 
that had received her for “ charity.” 
She appreciated at first sight the 
qualities of the Cinderella, brought 
her to Paris, installed her as her 
companion, and presented her to 
the company who frequented her re- 
ceptions. Mademoiselle de |’Espin- 
asse acted towards her patroness as 
Madame Geoffrin had behaved to 
Madame de Tencin. Madame du 
Deffand was an invalid who rose 
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late, and Mademoiselle de |’Espin- 
asse profited by her opportunities. 
The mistress of the house soon 
discovered that she was being de- 
prived of the monopoly of her 
most cherished possession in the 
shape of the devotion of her fidéles, 
There was a storm, which scarcely 
cleared the air, and Madame du 
Deffand had no reason to congratu- 
late herself on having precipitated 
arupture. The attentions that had 
been paid to her faithless confidante 
proved to have been no unmeaning 
compliment; and the seceders who, 
as Sainte-Beuve expresses it, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the spirituelle 
emigrante, framed themselves into 
a joint-stock company to establish 
her in a salon of her own. Amon 
them were numbered D’Alembert, 
Turgot, and Brienne, the future 
archbishop and chancellor—a_se- 
cession that the blind lady might 
well deplore. “From that moment 
Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse lived 
apart, and became, by her salon 
and by her influence on D’ Alembert, 
one of the recognised powers of the 
eighteenth century.”’ 

It is time that we brought our 
article to a close. It is not in its 
plan to break ground on the new 
epoch that may be said to have 
begun with Madame Récamier; nor 
need we recapitulate what we have 
said, directly and indirectly, as to 
the influence of those salons of the 
eighteenth century on the terrible 
dramas that were to be enacted at 
its close. The mere names that 
are scattered over the last few pages 
are amply suggestive of the extent 
of that influence. If the precursors 
of the later revolutionists were in 
the dissolute aristocracy of the dim 
ages, its most able and indefatigable 
pioneers are to be found among the 
friends of the Geoffrins, the Def- 
fands, and the L’Espinasses. 
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A Minister who is the object 
of worship almost idolatrous to the 
great mass of his partisans, and be- 
hind whom they now sit in over- 
whelming majority, has had control 
of the nation’s interests for about 
five months. In ordinary circum- 
stances such a period might well be 
held too short to justify any decided 
criticism of a statesman’s proceed- 
ings. But the position of the Min- 
istry which now holds office is dif- 
ferent from that of any ordinary 
Administration, whether as regards 
the events antecedent to its acces- 
sion to power, or those of the few 
months of its existence. The mode 
and manner of its coming into being 
were unlike anything previously 
known in parliamentary history ; 
the power given to it by the con- 
stituencies was almost unheard of ; 
and the course it has run for little 
more than the third part of a year, 
has been as much if not more out 
of the common than might have 
been expected, either from the pecu- 
liarity of its hatching, or the gigantic 
monstrosity that was the issue of it. 

Never in the constitutional his- 
tory of this or any other country was 
the political war for the overthrow 
of a Government conducted as was 
. that which the present Prime Min- 
ister and his friends waged against 
the late Administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield. A policy which com- 
mended itself to the judgment of 
Parliament, and overcame the argu- 
ments of party orators so effectually 
as to bring over to its side many 
whose political associations neces- 
sarily made them jealous critics, 
was assailed again and again in 
vain. The House of Commons re- 
mained unmoved by opposition rhe- 
toric, and gave an unflinching sup- 
port to the Government. The un- 


wonted spectacle was seen of men 
who had once been Ministers of the 
Crown rushing about the country 
during vacations and recesses, in 
order to excite crowds by violent 
declamation in favour of views 
which, when Parliament assembled, 
they were unable to induce very 
many of their own party to sanction. 
Those who, on platforms crowded 
with admirers, roared as veritable 
lions, were as dumb dogs in compari- 
son when obliged to stand in face of 
their opponents at St. Stephen’s. As 
Lord Salisbury truly said, “ Butter 
would not melt in their mouths.” 
Not once during the momentous 
years since 1874 were they able to 
talk in the Houses of Parliament as 
they ranted from waggons or rail- 
way bridges, lest they should disgust 
those of their political friends who 
repudiated their views, and alienate 
others whom party loyalty alone 
kept from open revolt. For it was 
one of the anomalies of the last 
Parliament, which history will have 
to explain, that while never was a 
Ministerial policy more fiercely and 
persistently assailed, and held up 
to public scorn as weak, unworthy, 
and immoral, never was the invec- 
tive of opposition less effectively 
supported when brought to the 
crucical test of division. Never did 
Lord Hartington the nominal shep- 
herd, or Mr. Gladstone the real 
leader —the butting-ram—of the 
flock, succeed in bringing their fol- 
lowers together. A score or so of 
wandering sheep would break away 
and rush into the wrong pen, and 
another score would resist with ab- 
solute stolidity all attempts to lead 
or drive them. 

But while the firmness and patri- 
otism of Parliament were thus up- 
holding the Ministry of the day 
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against opposition, which, whether 
ight in its views or not, was un- 
doubtedly factious in its action, 
the enemies of the Government 
were hard at work with the only 
weapons left to them—those of in- 
vective and abuse. It cannot be 
doubted that the strength and con- 
tinued success of the Government 
in Parliament were most satisfac- 
tory from a patriotic point of view, 
and as furnishing an incident to 
be recorded with pride in British 
history — national representatives 
putting aside party trammels when 
questions of world-wide importance 
are at issue. But it is equally true 
that the negative effect was most 
damaging to constitutional inter- 
ests. The patriotic were lulled into 
false security; while, at the same 
time, the vanity and conceit of 
those who were endeavouring to 
make political capital against the 
Government were so piqued by 
their repeated defeats, that they 
were stimulated to tremendous ex- 
ertion, and induced to adopt any 
weapons, however unworthy. Their 
only hope was to overthrow, by a 
gigantic effort, the Ministry which 
their most violent attacks had hith- 
erto been unable even to shake. 
Sensible men of all classes, and 
powerful journals of all politics, 
looked upon the Government as 
able, without any strengthening of 
its fortifications, to resist every at- 
tack in the future, as it had done 
in the past. Being unable to see 
any breach as the result of so many 
previous assaults, they were confi- 
dent that everything was secure, 
and that no fresh works need be 
thrown up, or extra guards mounted. 
The efforts of the enemy had so 
signally failed, in comparison with 
the energy displayed in them, that 
all the defending and a great num- 
ber of the attacking party looked 
on the result of the final great 
struggle as a foregone conclusion. 
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The last assault might cause some 
loss to the defenders, but it was 
not believed that it could compel a 
surrender. 

One thing above all others tended 
to produce this feeling of security, 
which in the end proved so disas- 
trous to the late Government. It 
was quite manifest to all who 
were well informed, and who re- 
tained sufficient calmness to watch 
the struggle with reasonable impar- 
tiality, that the attack was being 
conducted in a manner in which 
there was a great deal of glaring 
misrepresentation, and much that 
was so wild as to border on, the 
frantic. The rules which usually 
obtain in such contests were again 
and again overstepped. Words 
that social etiquette scarcely per- 
mits, and many words that it for- 
bids, were freely and vehemently 
used by the leader of the clamour, 
and re-echoed by his followers. 
“Tnsane, suicidal, and wicked,” 
were among the mildest of the 
epithets which formed the fight- 
ing vocabulary of excited orators. 
The Lowes and the Harcourts, the 
Brights and the Chamberlains, the 
Rylands and the Andersons, and 
those lower down, if indeed there 
be any, vied with each other in 
the licence of vituperation and 
invective, which they, as imitators 
of their chief, permitted to them- 
selves. He and they bade the 
nation believe the proceedings of 
the Government then in power to 
have been such that “no honest 
people could think of them without 
shame and degradation,”—that to 
suffer a continuance of their foreign 
and colonial policy would be im- 
moral; and “ Heaven’s name” was 
again and again invoked in passion- 
ate appeal against the existence of 
a Ministry of such vain counsels 
and evil lusts. The tone used was 
so extravagant, the energy so ex- 
cited, that it roused contempt rather 
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than indignation among educated 
and sensible people, suggesting more 
the condition of minds unstrung by 
envy and disappointment than of 
atriotic hearts moved by wisdom. 
Accordingly, it was the general 
anticipation of those who took an 
interest in public affairs, that an 
opposition so conducted called for 
no special energy to counteract its 
effect upon the constituencies. 

In this a double mistake was 
committed. It was forgotten that 
the constituencies created by the 
Reform Acts of 1867 and 1868 
contain a vast mass of voters who 
are likely at all times to be swayed 
by those who take most trouble 
to attract their attention at the 
moment—voters who cannot be ex- 
pected to show much discrimina- 
tion in the opinions they form, but 
are more likely to be carried away 
by passionate appeals than led by 
sober counsels. The masses are al- 
ways emotional; they are seldom 
discriminating. Naturally prone 
to strong language themselves, they 
enjoy it with special relish when it 
is uttered by men of higher posi- 
tion than their own. They are led 
not by their own convictions, but 
by those who have the inborn gift 
of leading. Let the man who has 
the power but start the current, 
and the headlong rush follows— 


“Die Menge schwankt in ungewissen 
‘Geist 


Dann strémt sie nach, wohin der Strom 
sie reist.” 
The constituencies brought into 
being by the last Reform Bill can 
never be left alone to form their 
own judgment by those who truly 
desire well to their country. They 
are certain not to be left alone by 
the Radicals, who, whatever other 
faults they may have, undoubted- 
ly give evidence of the strength 
of their convictions by their untir- 
ing energy. But even if this were 
not so, the modern possessor of the 
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franchise must not be neglected. 
He is exacting of attention, and he 
requires instruction. The modern 
voter must be influenced, and the 
influence must be kept up from 
day to day vigorously, unceasingly, 
unweariedly. The party that does 
not appeal to the passions of men 
—that neither rouses their natural 
propensity to destructiveness, nor 
offers bribes to their selfishness—can 
least afford to leave the household 
suffrage voter uncared for, in the 
fond hope that his action at the 
ballot-box will be guided by sound 
principles. We do not expect good 
manners from children who live in 
the back slums of our cities, un- 
less we seek them out and tend 
them. As little should we expect 
sound politics from voters of the 
less cultivated classes of society if 
we leave them alone and untended, 
to learn their political manners in 
an atmosphere which reeks with 
Radicalism. 

Such was the first mistake—im- 
agining that because it was evident 
to the instructed that the opposi- 
tion made to the Government was 
unsound and unfair, it could pro- 
duce -no evil results and need not 
be feared. The second error was 
as serious. The manifest extrava- 
gance and frantic character of the 
opposition was looked upon as suf- 
ficient to defeat itself. It was 
thought that the marked contrast 
between its violence out of doors 
and the feebleness displayed in 
Parliament indicated its own weak- 
ness, and would prevent the con- 
stituencies being influenced by it. 
Relying on the truth that 


* rivers with soft murmurs glide 


ong, 
The ow roar,”— 


it was fondly believed that the 
blatant talk and loud shouting of 
the envious and the foolish would 
be as harmless as the babbling 
stream — that the constituencies 
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would gauge its mean depth, as 
so many had already done, and 
instead of being swept away in 
the current, would set themselves 
against it resolutely. Those who 
took this view had forgotten Dry- 
den’s lines— 


‘Though nonsense is a nauseous heavy 


mass, 
The vehicle called Faction makes it 
pass.” 


It seems not to have occurred to 
them to consider that the very vio- 
lence and extreme character of the 
extra- parliamentary clamour was 
produced by, and intended to coun- 
teract, the Government’s parliamen- 
tary success. It was essentially an 
appeal from the informed and skilled 
to the ignorant and unversed. Flat- 
tery of the mob was the leading 
characteristic of its style. It was 
a direct appeal to passion. Ex- 
citement and not calm judgment 
was the spirit evoked. The struggle 
was undoubtedly conducted on the 
Liberal side with the skill of genius; 
but it was the genius which felt 
that the battle must be won by 
tactics hitherto unknown in our 
constitutional history. It will be 
shown later how this was done, 
and how successfully, so that the 
“vehicle Faction” did make most 
wonderful “ nonsense pass.” 

But besides the character of ex- 
travagance and absurdity which 
was stamped on so large a propor- 
tion of the stump oratory of 1879, 
much of it was known to be ab- 
solutely false, and much of it to 
be only colourably true, the devi- 
ations from truth being easy of 
exposure. Accordingly, it was be- 
lieved that the falsity which was 
attached to it would cause it to 
defeat itself, and that no more was 
necessary to extract the sting than 
to expose the falsehood. But in this 
instance, again, the operation of a 
general rule was trusted to, without 
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regard to the circumstances of the 
particular case. Just as men are 


‘Slow to believe that which they wish 
Far from their enemies,”— 


so, when the unscrupulous course 
is taken of influencing by passion 
while professing to guide by rea- 
son, men will believe anything 
against the object held up to their 
detestation. Lies fly out on swift 
wings, and when the wind of pas- 
sion blows behind them, the truth 
will vainly press to catch them up. 
Lies, uttered with tones of solem- 
nity and interlarded with pious 
appeals to Heaven, are believed, 
while 
“Modest truth is cast behind the crowd ; 
Truth speaks too low, hypocrisy too 
loud.” 
Nor do lies so told catch only the 
ignorant and those whom bias 
makes ready to believe anything. 
It is foolish to ignore the well- 
ascertained fact that falsehoods 
often and solemnly repeated will 
find believers, even among people 
otherwise wary and cautious,—nay, 
sometimes the very utterer himself 
is caught in the net of his own 
hiding— 
= Till their own words at length deceive 
And, oft repeating, they believe ’em.” 


Persistent assertion, particularly in 
political attacks, will always have 
a measure of acceptance for the 
time being, however certainly its 
evil success will later recoil upon 
its authors. Only let it be per- 
sistent enough, and be uttered with 
solemn emphasis as the expression 
of a semi-religious faith, with much 
profession of a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the accuser. 
Say it but often enough and pon- 
derously enough and unctuously 
enough— 

“And here’s the secret of a hundred 


creeds ; 
Men get opinions, as boys learn to spell, 
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B seeantion chiefly ;—the same thing 
ill pass at last for absolutely wise, 
And not with yt exclusively,”— 


words which are specially correct 
when the thing that is being said 
“oft enough” is a slanderous accu- 
sation against your neighbour. 

It will be granted by the most 
keen supporters of the Gladstone 
agitation of 1879-80 that there 
was abundance of reiteration. As 
Sir William Harcourt elegantly 
expressed it, the had to keep 
“pegging away.” The truth is, the 
fury of the Liberals was in no re- 
spect spontaneous, but was worked 
up by persistent agitation. The 
wrath of official Liberalism was 
raised to a white heat not by the 
Conservative policy, but by the 
monstrosity of a Conservative Gov- 
ernment being powerful at all, and 
resisting all their assaults in Par- 
liament so successfully. It is in 
their eyes a crime for Conservatism 
to be in power, except “ by permis- 
sion.” 


“Malicious envy, root of all debates, 
The plague of governments and bane of 
states,” 


was at the bottom of all the tur- 
moil. The party that, according to 
their former assertions, had wrought 
its own ruin in 1867 by passing 
Household Suffrage, sitting on the 
right side of the Speaker for six 
-years in undiminished strength; the 
political Chatterton, who had de- 
stroyed himself, ruling as the most 
powerful statesman of modern times, 
and raising the prestige of Great 
Britain once more in the councils 
of Europe,—all this was a sight 
too maddening to be endured. 
Weapons for its destruction must 
be found, and their blows must 
fall in furious showers. To hold 
the fort of the State against Liber- 
alism is a crime. It is robbery of 
the righteous, and against robbers 
all is fair. To get them cast out 
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and ourselves divide the spoils will 
be a blessing to the country, and 
so noble an end justifies the means. 
This was the Radical creed at the 
last election, as expressed in their 
words and manifested in their 
actions. 

If the course of political affairs 
during the years of the latest 
Eastern crisis had been as carefully 
observed as it should have been by 
those on whom rests the responsi- 
bility of the conduct of the political 
struggle preparatory to the general 
election, the error of underrating 
the influence of the Opposition 
labours throughout the country, be- 
cause of their extravagant and un- 
scrupulous character, might have 
been avoided. It would not have 
escaped observation, that long before 
the dissolution of Parliament Mr. 
Gladstone and his coadjutors had 
very efficiently gauged the ignorance 
and gullibility of a large proportion 
of the parliamentary voters, and 
had succeeded in exciting them to 
that condition of political passion 
in which they soon become deaf to 
all argument that may tell against 
the object of their idolatry, and 
ready to cheer anything that the 
voice may utter, which to them 
“is the voice of a god and not of 
aman.” The proposal of Hushai 
the Archite, to put ropes round 
the city and drag it into the river, 
was not more absurd than many 
things uttered with pompous so- 
lemnity during Liberal stumping, 
and cheered to the echo by gap- 
ing audiences. The cool effrontery 
with which things absolutely con- 
tradictory were said—the ignorant 
being caught one day by strong 
asseveration, and the old Liberals 
soothed by saving clauses on an- 
other—has never been equalled in 
history. The extreme Radicals 
were patted on the back, and pro- 
mised the reversal of this piece of 
policy, and the abandonment of that 
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acquisition. Conventions would be 
repudiated, and retreats ordered at 
once. Whigs, on the other hand, 
were told, almost with a wink, all 
that kind of thing is electioneering 
enthusiasm, and useful to get us 
these Radical votes, but to keep their 
minds easy. Of course obligations 
undertaken by the present Govern- 
ment must be fulfilled. Home 
Rule was a thing that a respectable 
Whig could not even vote for an 
inquiry into, and Mr. Gladstone 
did not understand what it might 
mean; but that was no reason why 
a Home-Ruler should not be elected, 
and bring a very useful vote to a 
Liberal Government. Never mind 
about a policy. “Out with the 
Tories,” and there will be time 
enough to consider what should be 
done afterwards. Great was the 
flattery with which the Radical 
voters were spoken of as the “in- 
telligence” of the country; and yet 
those who thus spoke were not 
afraid to put this wonderful intelli- 
ence to such strains, after it had 
a worked up to a proper stand- 
ard of political excitement. And 
they were right. You cannot mix 
the tumbler too strong for those 
who have already drunk too much, 
and whose toast is “Confusion to 
our foes.” 

Perhaps the strongest of all the 
circumstances which may be held 
to account for the general belief 
which undoubtedly existed, that the 
Radical agitation, headed by Mr. 
Gladstone, would be unsuccessful, 
was that already alluded to,— 
the firm, unflinching support given 
by Parliament, independent of 
party, to the Beaconsfield Adminis- 
tration. This, it was thought, was 
a difficulty in the way of Radical 
success, which could not be over- 
come. Old Whigs, moderate Lib- 
erals, and ultra-Radicals had been 
found again and again giving a 
hearty and patriotic support to the 


policy of the Government, in spite of 
threats by Reform Club committees 


and grumblings of Radical caucuses, . 


This fact was appealed to, and the 
appeal was unanswerable. What 
was the use of fulminating in strong 
language against a Conservative 
Ministry—language so violent as to 
constitute a practical popular im- 
peachment—when they could point 
to many able and stable men on 
the Opposition benches from whom 
they received consistent support ? 
But here, again, those who thus 
argued had not correctly measured 
the audacity of the agitation leader. 
They looked upon him, and perhaps 
rightly, as leading a forlorn-hope. 
But they forgot that audacity in 
such a leader may be the best gen- 
eralship. And so it proved. Here 
came in that stroke of genius of 
which some notice was promised in 
a former part of this paper, and 
which overcame this apparently in- 
superable difficulty most brilliantly. 
Whether it was not at the same 
time a blow most foul, let men 
judge now, when events can be 
rehearsed calmly. Mr. Gladstone 
ventured on a master-stroke which, 
if successful, would completely de- 
stroy all advantage his opponents 
could derive from appealing to the 
fact that Parliament had given them 
an ample certificate. He boldly 
seized on this inconvenient ally of 
the Conservative Government, and 
included him in the impeachment. 
Unscrupulous constables, when an 
exceptionally strong witness for the 
defence accompanies a prisoner to 
the police station, sometimes get 
rid of the difficulty summarily by 
suddenly seizing him and including 
his name in the charge-sheet as an 
accomplice. Such a proceeding is 
exactly on a par with what Mr. 
Gladstone did, and his doing was 
hailed with tremendous applause 
by his Radical friends. In his first 
Mid-Lothian tour, the Ministry 
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alone were attacked and _vituper- 
ated. But when Mr. Gladstone 
found that all his glorification among 
Scotch Radicals had no effect in 
altering the stream into the Gov- 
ernment lobby, he changed his 
tactics in his second stumping 
round. He made a furious on- 
slaught, not only on the Min- 
istry, but on Parliament itself, 
transferring to it every charge he 
had before formulated against the 
Government. Parliament, which 
ought to have impeached Beacons- 
field, must itself be impeached along 
with him. All who took the trouble 
to read Mr. Gladstone’s second series 
of Mid-Lothian addresses will re- 
member how this new evolution 
was developed to outflank the foe’s 
strongest defences. 


‘‘The responsible Government, as I 
have stated from this place, and state 
again, has been supported by the 
majority of the House of Commons. 
That majority of the House of Com- 
mons has freely taken over the respon- 
sibility, which, in the first instance, 
was that of Ministers alone.” 


‘*T tell you confidently, gentlemen, 
Ihave sat in eleven Parliaments of 
this country; and of all the eleven 
there is not one that would for a mo- 
ment have entertained such a scheme, 
excepting the Parliament which has 
supported Lord Beaconsfield’s Admin- 
istration. You may think, gentlemen, 
that that is not a very civil thing to 
say of a Parliament; but I assure you, 
such was the pressure on my mind, 
that I said it on Monday night in the 
House of Commons as plainly and as 
intelligibly as I have said it now to 
you.” 


‘‘T rejoice that now we have another 
tribunal to appeal to—a tribunal I 
think, I will venture to say, of larger 
hearts and of larger minds—a tribunal 
from which I expect more solid and 
more intelligent judgment than we 
have been able to get out of the Par- 
liament that is now expiring, mis- 
guided as it has been by the influence 
of the Administration.” 
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‘‘ No man ought, without question- 
ing himself againand again, toadvance 
against a Ministry that it has invaded 
the rights of Parliament, and against 
a Parliament that it has suffered, tole- 
rated, encouraged, and rewarded that 
invasion. And yet, gentlemen, that 
is the work of the late Parliament. It 
is no vague, general charge. A severe 
charge it is. It is one that cannot be 
conveyed in slight or in secondary 
language. You must find for it for- 
cible and stringent terms. But follow 
it into its detail, scrutinise it to the 
very root, and you will find that in 
points almost without number it is too 
grievously made good; and that the 
late House of Commons, which is the 
proper guardian, andthe only effectual 
guardian, of British liberty, has not 
performed its trust, but has been con- 
tent to see those liberties impaired and 
compromised intheshape of aggression 
and trespass upon the privileges and 
prerogatives of the Parliament itself.” 


The tactics thus adopted to cap- 
ture, by a bold stroke, a position 
that seemed impregnable, were car- 
ried out with tremendous vigour by 
the statesman who originated them. 
With an intensity of passion which 
seemed to give to the being swayed 
by it power to set the natural laws 
of his period of life at defiance, 
making nought of physical fatigue 
and mental strain, he hurled his 
anathemas against the Executive 
which formulated, and the Parlia- 
ment which gave life to, the national 
policy. The statesman who guides 

ublic opinion by argument was 
displaced by the preacher who in- 
cites to action through the emotions. 
Not as politically mistaken, but as 
personally wicked, were Ministers, 
and those who upheld them, de- 
nounced. The rhetoric of excite- 
ment was deliberately resorted to. 
The tone was that of revolutionary 
propagandism, not of responsible 
statesmanship. Mr. Gladstone, with 
the marked tendency which he con- 
stantly manifests to the chicaneries 
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of Jesuitry, used his position as an 
experienced statesman to increase 
his influence, but professed to be 
a statesman retired from business, 


that he might escape the responsi- ° 


bility attaching to the character. 
His conduct was like that of a 
French general of the Empire lead- 
ing the Communists, with a blouse 
over his epaulettes and a bonnet 
rouge on his head. The prestige of 
position was used to obtain support, 
while the position itself was in pre- 
tended humility resigned, in order 
that the responsibility attaching to 
it might not be incurred. The 
weight of statesmanly repute was 
employed to give practical force to 
the tactics, and to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of the rank and file; but 
the position of statesmanship was 
disclaimed, in order to allow the 
necessary licence to the attack. 
The skill of generalship must be 
used; but the cordon, which might 
be sullied by practices contrary to 
the usages of war, must not be 
worn. The shout was the shout of 
“the greatest statesman of this or 
any other age;” but it was only “a 
humble country member” who was 
answerable for the meaning of the 
sounds. The intention was to in- 
flame the public mimd by the pres- 
sure upon it of the “intense earn- 
estness” of a versed and favourite 
statesman ; while the double advan- 
tage of a colour of disinterestedness 
and a freedom from the necessary 
restraint of responsibility might 
be secured, by posing as a mere 
shooting - coat - and - gaiters member 
of Parliament. 

How from this position of double- 
dealing Mr. Gladstone declaimed— 
denouncing Parliament, insulting 
our allies, and giving encourage- 
ment to Home Rule, as no man 
could have done without disgrace 
to himself and injury to his country, 
who stood in the position of a leader 
either in or out of office; and no 
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man who ever had been a states- 
man should have done—least of all 
within a few weeks of his becom- 
ing First Minister of the Crown,— 
everyone knows. How successful 
his agitation proved itself the Con- 
servative party know but too well. 
If the Jesson is learned which the his- 
tory of that agitation teaches, there 
may in the end be more good than 
evil resulting from it. If Conserv- 
atives will but realise that the lash- 
ing of a sea into fury is the work 
of a few hours, and that it is wind 
by which its power is so quickly 
developed, they will not so fondly 
trust to the storm blowing past harm- 
less as they did during the last year. 
Bulwarks to resist the sea must 
be built during calm weather, and 
in good time. It is the dtity of the 
Conservative party to have .strong 
defenees against the destructive 
tendencies of Radical and revolu- 
tionary politics. These are spas- 
modic and violent, and may, if not 
banked out when the winds are at 
rest, sweep all before them, when 
some political AZolus lets the stor- 
my blasts loose. Let the Conser- 
vative party learn the lesson; and 
perhaps when the next Radical wave 
is blown up by some future “irre- 
sponsible country member,” it may 
be thrown back on itself harmless, 
by the resistance of the united and 
cemented bulwark of a party de- 
termined to oppose revolution and 
protect the institutions under which 
our country has grown great and 
prosperous. 

But while the Liberal majority of 
1880 was to a great extent obtained 
by these unworthy means, it was 
also in a very considerable degree 
due to a different and a most laudable 
cause, which ought to be noticed in 
considering the character of the ma- 
jority. When the general election 
was imminent, it was felt by 
all men who wished well to the 
country, to be above everything de- 
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sirable, that whatever party held 
power after it was over, it should not 
do so on the sufferance of the Home- 
Rulers. All saw that if the suc- 
cess of Government measures should 
depend on the assistance ‘of Par- 
nellites, it could only be obtained 
at a price which no honest Min- 
isters would pay, and which must at 
once seal the fate of any Ministry 
that could be found base enough to 
tender payment of it. It was this 
feeling, no doubt, that stimulat- 
ed the Liberal party to the most 
strenuous efforts for the purpose 
ef increasing their majority, when 
it had become clear, early in the 
contest, that a Conservative Cabi- 
net was no longer possible. Old 
Whigs, who had been coldly in- 
different during the previous stump 
agitation, and held aloof from the 
fierce and unwarrantable abuse that 
was showered on the Beaconsfield 
Government, were roused to activ- 
ity the moment it became certain 
that their party must take office. 
A majority, with the Home Rule 
vote discounted, became a necessity, 
if their accession to power was to 
bring them anything but shame 
or disaster, or both. Their efforts 
were successful. The overweening 
confidence of the Conservatives in 
the counties, which in many in- 
stances had made them careless 
both in nursing the register and 
_ paying attention to the voters, with 
the aid of the all-powerful tempta- 
tion contained in the prospect of 
being on the winning side, enabled 
the Whigs to snatch many vic- 
tories by a vigorous coup-de-main, 
and swelled the already great ma- 
jority beyond the wildest expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine: Liber- 
als. Steady Whigs were rejoiced to 
think that the new Ministry could 
discard the assistance of the Irish 
Home Rule party, and looked for- 
ward to the prospect of a Liberal 
reign, which in its brilliant success 
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should console them for the unjus- 
tifiable way in which the Tories 
had for six years usurped their 
right to control the government of 
the country. 

If the strength of a Government 
could be satisfactorily tested by the 
number of their majority in the 
House of Commons, then the Glad- 
stone Administration of 1880 ought 
to be the most stable that has 
swayed the destinies of the nation 
during the last half-century. The 
majority with which they took their 
seat on the Treasury bench was 
made up of enthusiastic Liberals, 
fuil of jubilation over a party vic- 
tory, which to many of them was 
a surprise, and to all a success be- 
yond their most sanguine calcula- 
tions. To the outward seeming all 
promised well. The turn in the 
tide of bad trade had come; the 
prospect of the season seemed more 
favourable for agriculture than for 
several years back. Affghanis- 
tan and Zululand were quieted. 
Eastern Europe was no longer 
causing immediate anxiety. The 
good ship Liberalism had but to 
set fuil sail to the breeze to carry 
her inestimable blessings swiftly 
and safely to every part of the 
world where the interests or the 
duties of the nation called for 
action. 

Such was the state of matters 
a few short months ago. What is 
their condition now! Is it too 
much to say that the brilliancy of 
the former prospect finds its exact 
contrast in the melancholy sight 
now before the eyes of Great 
Britain and the world? No Min- 
istry has ever held office in this 
country with a substantial majority 
which has been so discredited in 
three years, as the present Govern- 
ment is now, after it has had about 
three full months to develop its 
measures. Just as their most 
sanguine expectations never led 
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them to look for such power as 
they possessed when they took 
the reins of office, so the most 
extravagant hopes of those who 
are their political foes could never 
have made it possible for them 
to anticipate such a rapid de- 
cadence of the new Administra- 
tion’s prestige. Instead of the co- 
lossal Liberal majority with “the 
greatest statesman of this or any 
other age” as its head, being seen 
doing its work with a powerful 
hand like a sinewy Hercules, it 
rather resembles the giant of the 
race-course booth. An unwieldy, 
weak-kneed, petulant mass, it is 
like the “tallest man in the fair,” 
wonderful for everything except the 
capacity to be of the slightest prac- 
tical use, and occasionally being in 
such a state from “ want of tone” 
(according to good-natured medical 
phrase), that the irregular and dis- 
orderly action of its monstrous parts 
creates considerable risk of the 
whole booth being upset. Within 
a few weeks of his engagement the 
giant has become so unsteady in 
his habits, that his performances 
have descended from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

What has the head done ?—that 
head whose “intense earnestness” 
has been held up to the admiration 
of the constituencies of Great Brit- 
ain, and from whose lips they were 
told unadulterated wisdom and 
purest truth ever flowed. Almost 
the first act of Mr. Gladstone which 
was of an importance to attract 
= attention, on his becoming 

rime Minister, was to pen a 
humble apology to a sovereign, one 
of our allies, for language which, to 
use his own words, he could “ not 
defend, far less repeat,” uttered by 
him when conducting, in a position 
“of less responsibility,” the most 
tremendous political agitation of 
the last quarter of a century. He 
placed himself between the horns 
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of a dilemma. Either what he spoke 
was untrue and should never have 
been spoken at all; or it was true, 
but the Minister who has got into 
power by stating the truth, may 
escape from difficulties thereby 
created, by saying that what was 
true was false and cannot be justi- 
fied. The deliverance of impar- 
tial critics upon this incident will 
be, that Mr. Gladstone tried to 
drag our ally in the mire to serve 
his own political ends, and that the 
Prime Minister of this country 
exposed it to humiliation in his 
person that he might save himself 
from the consequences of his own 
gratuitous and most unjustifiable 
attack upon a friendly state. The 
contrast between Mr. Gladstone, the 
immaculate exposer of everybody 
else’s evil deeds, declaiming in Mid- 
Lothian to-day, so “ honest” and so 
“ earnest,” and the same Mr. Glad- 
stone a few weeks after, eating his. 
own words to “Dear Count Kar- 
olyi,” may be edifying as a proof of 
versatility and courage of a certaim 
kind, but it is not the sort of exhi- 
bition that is most refreshing to or- 
dinary British subjects. They are 
not yet sufficiently educated in the 
Ignatius Loyola school, as to ap- 
preciate an earnestness which is 
“irresponsible,” and a moral code 
which allows the use of means that 
cannot be manfully justified, in 
order to gain an important end, 
and whenever the end has been 
compassed, permits escape from the 
consequences by prompt and abject 
confession of the impropriety of the 
means. 

What has been his conduct as 
leader of the House of Commons— 
that position which calls for so 
much tact, temper, and loyal watch- 
fulness over its dignity and freedom 
He has within a few weeks so far 
forgotten the responsibility of his 
position in these respects, and given 
way to excited feeling, as to ig- 
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nore the authority of the Chair 
in matters of order, and to move 
that a member, whom the Speaker 
did not call to order, should be 
silenced. No doubt it may be 
pleaded for him, that the member 
in regard to whom the motion was 
made was committing a very mark- 
ed breach of taste and good feeling, 
and that the leader of the House 
was in truth 


‘*Goaded by most sharp occasions, 
Which lay nice manners by;” 


but this can in no way excuse one 
of his age and experience for com- 
mitting the mistake of taking an 
improper step to put matters right. 
The leader who takes an inch in 
irregularity, from however good a 
motive, is tempting others to take 
an ell. And the result of this 
high-handed and _ unconstitutional 
ebullition was to cause a scene 
most discreditable to Parliament, 
and to place the First Minister of 
the Crown in the humiliating posi- 
tion of having ultimately to with- 
draw a motion which had been 
tabled with vehemence and pressed 
with determination. 

He has further succeeded in 
astonishing society by two actions 
of a most antipodean description. 
Contrary to all past usage, he has 
nominated a Roman Catholic, and 
that Roman Catholic a pervert, to 
-a viceregal position under a sove- 
reign, one of the fundamental con- 
ditions of whose right to reign is 
that she shall be a Protestant. No 
one can doubt that this was done 
with special regard to the nomi- 
nee’s religious faith. It is prepos- 
terous to pretend that the appoint- 
ment could be justified solely on 
the ground of special qualification 
for the office. And thus the spec- 
tacle is exhibited of the author of 
‘Vaticanism,’ written, presumably, 
from a position of “ irresponsibil- 
ity,” going out of his way to give 
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a viceroyalty to one of its votaries. 
On the other hand, he has lent 
all his powerful influence, both 
as an individual and as a Minister, 
to aid an avowed atheist in his 
efforts to force his way into a seat 
in the House of Commons. And 
this in the case of one not merely 
holding sceptical opinions as an in- 
dividual, but who is an active and 
unblushing propagandist, whose dis- 
semination of indecent and abomin- 
able writings in furtherance of his 
so-called philosophy it has been 
necessary to rebuke by punishment 
in acriminal court. Still further, he 
publicly announced his intention to 
parade his infidelity before Parlia- 
ment, to tell its members to their 
faces that an oath as he should 
answer to God was an empty form, 
which would have no binding effect 
upon his conscience. Yet this man, 
when he made these avowals, and 
even when, after making them, he 
had the effrontery to volunteer to 
take the oath after all, was backed 
up by the Prime Minister with fer- 
vour in his attempts to thrust him- 
self, with all his atheistical philoso- 
phy paraded in front of him, into 
the Legislature of a country whose 
royal flag carries the motto, “ Diew 
et mon Droit.” When the dignity 
of the House of Commons was out- 
raged, and its authority defied by 
this “fool who hath said in his 
heart, There is no God,” the sad 
sight was seen of the leader of that 
House sitting in sulks and dudgeon, 
abdicating his position and petu- 
lantly casting off loyalty to the 
House because the offender was 
his protégé, and because the, House 
of Commons had dared to outvote 
him on the question of admitting 
the infidel. He who objects so 
fiercely to what he calls imperial- 
ism, has made it plain that the 
House of Commons, or a least his 
majority, must submit to his impe- 
riousness or suffer his displeasure. 
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He is not the servant of the coun- 
try, but its representatives are his 
serfs. The man who is loudest 
against what he calls a “ mechan- 
ical majority,” loses no time in 
making it plain that a majority 
which will not do his bidding, even 
when the doing of it is revolution, 
will be made to feel who is its 
master. The sight of the leader of 
the House, sitting begloved and 
cane in hand, refusing to give any 
assistance in the maintenance of its 
authority, beeause it has an opinion 
of its own in a matter of consti- 
tutional importance, and will not 
yield to his dictation, is novel, and 
it is to be hoped will remain unique. 
It is a first and very marked indi- 
cation of Mr. Gladstone’s views of 
the uses of a majority, and shows 
conclusively why he considers a 
Conservative majority to be “ me- 
chanical.” It is because he holds 
that to be the proper function of 
a majority. It is not its being 
mechanical that rouses his ire ; it is 
that its duty being mechanical it 
sometimes carries out the will of a 
wicked Lord Beaconsfield. When it 
is the instrument of a virtuous Min- 
ister like himself, the only crime it 
can commit is assuming to be any- 
thing more than Liguori’s Jesuit— 
“a stick in the hand of a man.” 
There is one thing about this 
wretched Bradlaugh business which 
makes it of much greater import- 
ance than if it related merely to so 
insignificant a person as the in- 
dividual in question. It is painful 
to think that such a man, with such 
a history—whose name would prob- 
ably have been unknown expect 
among atheists and holders of 
strange social doctrines, in his own 
stratum of society, but for the fact 
that his profane and disgusting 
views were so offensively put forth 
as to necessitate his trial in a crim- 
inal court, should be the means of 
practically effecting a substantial 
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constitutional revolution. For can 
anything more revolutionary be 
imagined than a Ministry allowing 
the Legislature of a Christian coun- 
try to be invaded by those who deny 
the very existence of God, and re- 
fuse to recognise any responsibility 
hereafter for the deeds done in the 
body? Yet Mr. Gladstone is not 
ashamed, in his special pleading for 
the atheist, to talk of “the narrow 
ledge of theism,” as if the religious 
toleration, which has gone the 
length of accepting all men who 
acknowledge God, has _ brought 
them within a thousand miles of 
allowing themselves to be governed 
by those who deny His existence 
and insult His sovereignty. Mr. 
Gladstone ought to know, and .we 
believe does know, that there was 
scarcely a man in the Parliaments 
which removed Roman Catholic 
and Jewish disabilities who would 
not rather have kept the law as it 
stood for ever, if they had believed 
that the admission of atheists 
could be looked upon as a logical 
sequence of what they did. 

There is one other act which, 
though technically that of the 
Ministry as a whole, may in all 
fairness be set down on the list of 
deeds for which Mr. Gladstone is 
responsible. He has added one 
penny to the income-tax. The 
man who went to the country in 
1874 with the cry that the income- 
tax should be abolished, begins 
his next term of office by increas- 
ing it. The burden of a tax which 
he and his followers have always 
denounced as a war tax, is deliber- 
ately added to, not from any neces- 
sity consistent with that represen- 
tation of it, but to compensate for 
loss created by the repeal of another 
tax, which Conservatives have al- 
ways maintained ought to be abol- 
ished at a convenient opportunity, 
but which, in the days when the 
revenue was increasing by “ leaps 
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and bounds,” neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor any other Liberal ever took a 
single step to remove. 

Such are some of the doings of 
the head of this colossal Liberal 
power. A glance at a few of the 
acts of the whole body will be 
equally instructive. But first, what 
have they undone of the work of 
their predecessors? If one tithe of 
what was shouted before and dur- 
ing the general election were true, 
the New Ministry, on coming into 
power, would of necessity have had 
to reverse many important acts of 
those whose places they took. The 
Cyprus that—to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
phrase—we had “ filched,” would 
have been given up. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, which was 
“insane,” would have been aban- 
doned. The Porte, who it was 
“absurd” to say would resist by 
force the will of Europe, would 
have been dealt with and disposed 
of. The concert of Europe, which 
the Beaconsfield Government had 
“broken up,” would again be 
brought to bear in irresistible de- 
monstrations against the unspeak- 
able Turk. Sir Bartle Frere, the 
wicked proconsul, who slaughtered 
“poor Zulus,” would have been at 
once recalled. Beneficent and prac- 
tical home-work would immediately 
be set in operation, and a short ses- 
sion of Liberalism would do more 
than years of Conservative “ sham” 
legislation. One of the most im- 
portant officials of the Liberal party 
gave as an excuse for their lead- 
ers putting forward no programme 
of policy, that they would have 
enough of work in setting right 
the evil things done by the Con- 
servative Government to occupy 
them for some time. And if the 
last Government had been, as was 
asserted, the “very worst Govern- 
ment of the century —untrust- 
worthy, wicked, detestable,” and a 
hundred other things, there would 
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have been some reason in what he 
said. But his friends having gained 
their end by all this strong language, 
what have they done, during the 
months they have been in office, to 
reverse the action of those they 
ousted from power? As régards 
Turkey, they have done nothing 
that was not within the programme 
of the former Ministry. The loud 
bluster so many of them indulged in 
about Bulgaria and Roumelia has 
so far died away, that within a few 
weeks we have been told that if Tur- 
key will settle the Greek and Mon- 
tenegrin questions, no more will be 
asked at her hands in Europe. And 
so plain is it that the anti-Moham- 
medan aspirations of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia have nothing to expect 
in their aid from us, that already 
the old Russian game is_ being 
played—the importation into these 
countries of Russian arms, Rus- 
sian officers, and Russian men, 
The naval demonstration mode of 
coercion,—that highly moral expe- 
dient of bullying a weak Power, 
not because you intend to act, but 
because you have made up your 
mind that action would be unneces- 
sary if you shammed it enough,— 
is, indeed, still on the ¢apis ; but 
it seems to be quite understood 
that, as representing any real in- 
tention of using force, it is a mere 
sham. Its danger as a precedent 
is too clear to require notice. But 
one thing is quite plain from the 
state of matters in the East. The 
concert of Europe has not been so 
consolidated by joy of the nations 
at Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power 
as to lead to much display of con- 
fidence in the prospect of future 
peace. Every day that has elapsed 
since Mr. Goschen went forth with 
a Liberal olive-twig in his button- 
hole has witnessed increased pre- 
parations for war in Eastern Europe. 
War, and not peace, is the result to 
which all external action points. 
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Much might be said about Aff- 
ghanistan, but until more detail 
is known it would not be fair to 
make decided comments. Still this 
at least may be said now, that three 
months of the new régime have 
been signalised by a military dis- 
aster for which the Government of 
the day will have to find excuse. 
The disaster was not the result of 
treachery, as was the case in Cabul, 
but of underrating the power of the 
enemy, and of intrusting to general 
officers inexpefienced in actual war- 
fare the responsibility of carrying 
out delicate and important opera- 
tions. We need not go over the 
series of blunders which culminat- 
ed in the defeat of Kushk-i-Nak- 
hud, or apportion to each quarter 
its due degree of culpability. It is 
quite clear, however, that Ayoub 
Khan’s menaces were regarded with 
an indifference which was altogether 
reckless. His advance was known 
at Candahar and Simla on 27th 
June, and it was then decided that 
a force should be sent out to oppose 
him. The day before the departure 
of this force, Ayoub’s strength was 
known at Candahar with tolerable 
accuracy, and it was known also 
that the force sent against him, 
was vastly inferior numerically, 
and had only one battery to his 
six. Why, then, were not reinforce- 
ments from the reserve division, 
which Lord Lytton had ordered to 
be held in readiness for some such 
emergency, pushed up to Gene- 
ral Phayre, and General Phayre’s 
troops advanced at once to Canda- 
har? Let it only be ascertained 
where the responsibility of this 
neglect is to be attached, and there 
can be no mistake as to the judgment 
which the country will pronounce. 
But there is one fact connected with 
this last phase of the Affghan war on 
which comment need not be de- 
layed—viz., that the India Office 
in London was in such ignorance of 
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what was going on, that when the 
news of the disaster came, Lord 
Hartington was unable to give Par- 
liament the slightest information. 
On the nature of the expedition, 


‘the forces which composed it, and 


all other important facts, the Secre- 
tary for India knew as little as the 
messenger who carries his despatch- 
box to the House. One would have 
imagined that every step and detail 
of the all-important proceedings in 
that land would have been well 
known, and that the Government 
at home would have followed them 
with the keenest anxiety; but 
such, apparently, was not the case. 
The Ministry of all the talents 
and virtues is guided, as to the 
actings of to-day in India, by the 
opinion of General Stewart pro- 
nounced many weeks before; and 
military expeditions are absolutely 
ordered by the Governor-General 
without regard to intervening oc- 
eurrences. Expeditions most haz- 
ardous, and on which the whole 
future prestige of Great Britain in 
Affghanistan—ay, and in all India— 
may depend, are entered upon, and 
brought to woful end, before the 
Government at home know how they 
are composed, or what they were in- 
tended to accomplish. It is surely 
not too much to say that such a 
state of things is in every respect 
discreditable. The Gladstone Gov- 
ernment have to thank the bril- 
liant military commander and his 
plucky troops who have defeated 
Ayoub Khan, for, to some extent, 
saving our military prestige in 
India; but they are mistaken if 
they believe that the successful re- 
sult of General Roberts’s daring 
march will save them from the 
blame which must attach some- 
where for the previous disaster, 
and which, at present, they cannot 
show does not attach to them. 
What, again, has been the con- 
duct of the Government in regard 
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to affairs in South Africa? It will 
not be forgotten that one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s most severe strictures 
upon the Government of Lord Bea- 
consfield was, that they had so in- 
structed Sir Bartle Frere as to secure 
all credit of success to themselves, 
while so adjusting matters that the 
blame of all failure should fall on 
their subordinate. Mr. Gladstone, 
who thus spoke, could not with 
any show of fairness join in the 
furious Radical attacks which were 
made against that much-respected 
and valuable public servant, upon 
whom the most unmeasured in- 
sult was heaped by the Lawsons 
and the Chamberlains. Accord- 
ingly, when the new Govern- 
ment took office, Sir Bartle Frere 
was not recalled. Yet now, Sir 
Bartle Frere is removed from his 
post. He was first kept there, 
because Mr. Gladstone had chosen 
to make capital against his chief, 
and not against him; and now 
when there is no longer need to 
keep up that line of conduct, he 
is suddenly told, in order to satisfy 
Radical spite, that he is deprived 
of his office. It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that so able a man is once 
more relieved from compulsory si- 
lence under attack, and can publicly 
inform his countrymen of the truth. 
It cannot be hoped that he will 
make those who maligned him 
- ashamed; but he can give valuable 
information to a country that re- 
spects him, being no longer under 
. the obligation to keep the counsel 
of a Government which, when in 
Opposition, used him as a means of 
discrediting their opponents, and 
on obtaining office cast him off, on 
the ground that his views, if not 
those of the previous Ministry, were 
not in accordance with theirs. 
Coming now to Home politics, 
is it too much to say that the new 
Ministry has within a short quarter 
of a year raised a feeling of uneasi- 
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ness and even alarm in the minds 
of a great number of their own re- 
spected supporters, straining party 
allegiance to the snapping-point by 
their crude, rash, and unstatesman- 
like measures, their truckling to 
the seditious and the revolution- 
ary, and their playing fast and loose 
with property in order to curry 
favour with the extremists? Men 
who thought they were once more 
going to have a day of “ Plain Whig 
Principles,” with just a bit thrown 
now and again to stop the barking 
of those troublesome Radicals, and 
prevent their showing their teeth, 
soon stood aghast when they saw 
the kind of Liberalism they were 
expected to support. And thus the 
unprecedented spectacle was seen in 
the first session of a new Parlia- 
ment, of the measures pressed by 
the Ministry being met with the 
most scathing criticism from those 
sitting on the Government benches 
in both Houses of the Legislature, 
the Opposition being led by men 
whose names are as_ household 
words among the members of the 
party in power. A Government, 
which would certainly have been 
excused had its first brief session 
been signalised by no very import- 
ant or striking measures, has suc- 
ceeded in turning nominal strength 
into practical weakness, by per- 
verse breaking loose from sound 
principles of legislation, peevish im- 
patience of discussion and criticism, 
and a painful display of haste to 
buy a cheap popularity, by measures 
tending to benefit particular classes, 
without regard to the rights and 
property of others. 

There are only three measures 
brought in during the late session 
which have any novelty about them, 
and are of any great public import- 
ance,— the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, 
and the Irish Disturbance Bill. Of 
the first it may be said that the 
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law as it stood was such as to call 
for some amendment, it being un- 
doubtedly hard that the doctrine 
of collaborateur should be extended 
to responsible managers, who prac- 
tically took the entire charge of 
large and dangerous works, and were 
more in the position of author- 
ised delegates than servants of the 
proprietor. But the Bill of the 
Government was not an _ honest 
effort to remove a legal injustice, 
but was so conceived as to be a mani- 
fest sop thrown to the working 
class and others. It was crudely 
framed, ill considered, and unstates- 
manlike, and bore unmistakable 
traces of its political purpose, show- 
ing how Liberalism, which professes 
to have no sectional regards, seeks 
to please the class who form the ma. 
jority at the expense of the minor- 
ity. It is another illustration of 
the fact that Liberalism aims at 
satisfying not the community, but 
a part of it; not society, but that 
class of it from which the votaries 
of Liberalism hope to obtain most 
themselves. They are very loud in 
general denunciation of bribery, but 
they see nothing immoral in a gi- 
gantic bribe to the masses. Bribery 
is bad enough when the corrupt 
doer provides the bribe himself. It 
is much worse when the money is 
taken out of other people’s pockets. 

The Hares and Rabbits Bill is 
a most deplorable specimen of the 
same kind of legislation, if possible 
more hastily conceived and crudely 
framed. It is a Bill to prevent 
people contracting in their own 
way about matters which are of no 
interest to any but themselves. No 
one will say that such legislation 
may not in certain cases be wise 
and right. But this Bill had on it 
the same stamp of political bribery 
as the last referred to. As Lord 
Beaconsfield truly said, the mani- 
fest animus with which it had been 
drawn up was amazing. It is a 
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sufficient indication of the unsatis- 
factory character of this Liberal 
effort, that its rejection should be 
moved by a member of a family 
whose Liberalism is strong, and 
whose present head was long the 
active whip of the party, and is 
now the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. It may be left to 
Liberals themselves to account for 
the fact that the most strenuous 
opposition to the Government mea- 
sures comes from the Liberal side 
of the House, When the names of 
Brand and Trevelyan are found at 
the head of opposition to a Liberal 
Government’s measures, the infer- 
ence to be drawn by those who look 
on at the play is obvious. 

But the Bill of the Government 
which has attracted the most public 
attention, is that the name of which 
has been on every one’s lips for 
some time, the “Irish Disturbance 
Bill ”"—well named, indeed, if the 
word disturbance be taken in its 
ordinary sense. This ill-fated Bill 
was drawn in ignorance, brought in 
in haste, supported by contradic- 
tory arguments, mercilessly cut up 
by Liberal members, looked upon 
as revolutionary by many English 
and Scotch Liberals, anh scarcely 
accepted as an instalment of their 
demands by the Irish party. Al- 
though the most remarkable measure 
brought in by the Government, it 
was entirely an afterthought. There 
was no notice of it in the Queen’s 
Speech, but only an indication that 
the state of Yreland was satisfactory, 
—which reads curiously alongside of 
the statement of the Prime Minister 
about a dozen weeks after, that we 
are within “measurable distance” 
of civil war in that land. The 
Disturbance Bill was introduced 
with the statement that there had 
been recently an enormous number 
of evictions by landlords in Ireland 
—which statement, it was proved, 
would not stand examination either 
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as regarded the number or the as- 
sertion as to the landlords. It was 
supported by the asseveration that 
these evictions had required vast 
numbers of police to assist the offi- 
cers of the law in the procedure ; but 
it soon became known that these 
numbers were obtained by counting 

men in the same way as a gaping 
country booby counts the procession 
of “the 600 steel-clad warriors” in 
a theatrical spectacle, not knowing 
that a score or so do duty ten times 
over. As regarded the evictions 
which did take place, no allowance 
was made for the fact that Mr. 
Parnell and his friends had been 
going from one end of Ireland to 
another stimulating resistance to 
the payment of rent, urging ten- 
ants to pay nothing but what they 
thought reasonable, and if that was 
refused to pay nothing at all, but 
to “stick by their holdings.” The 
further fact was ignored that, in 
answer to these disgraceful instruc- 
tions, not only did many who were 
able to pay withhold their rents, 
but they and their friends, by 
threats and dangerous violence, 
prevented others from paying who 
were willing and even anxious to 
do so. 

The Bill itself was such as might 
have been expected from its origin. 
The character of it was changed 
from day to day to catch votes. 
‘When its dangerous tendencies 
were seen to create serious alarm 
in a large portion of the Liberal 
party, the Irish Attorney-General 
proposed an amending clause, which 
the Home Rule party at once de- 
nounced as destroying the whole 
benefits of the Bill.- The argu- 
ments in favour of it filled the 
wide range lying between the state- 
ments that it was a just measure of 
temporary relief to real distress, and 
that we were in Ireland within 
measurable distance of civil war. 
It was pushed through the House 
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of Commons, in the certain know- 
ledge that it must leave that cham- 
ber a discredited measure. It ul- 
timately passed that House by a 
smaller majority than had ever sup- 
ported the late Government, though 
the normal majority of the present 
Government is as three to one at 
least in comparison with that of 
the former. It was sent up to the 
House of Lords in circumstances 
which practically made it the duty 
of that Assembly to throw it out, 
and was sent there for no other 
purpose than to give the Radical 
spouters the opportunity of attack- 
ing the Upper House, and throwing 
the blame of the loss of the measure 
upon the Peers. The Government 
scraped together enough of votes 
out of their large majority to save 
themselves from the humiliation 
of withdrawing a discredited Bill, 
being willing rather to suffer the 
degradation of appearing to join in 
the attacks of demagogues on the 
Upper Chamber. Unfortunately, 
however, for the success of these 
contemptible tactics, the fate of the 
Bill in the House of Lords was such 
as to make it impossible to influence 
any mind against that House which 
is not already—as apparently the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland’s is—at 
the command of the revolutionary 
party. 

The motion to throw out the 
Bill was made by one of the 
most venerable and _ consistent 
Liberals in the House. Peers 
made a sacrifice of lucrative offices 
under the Crown rather than de- 
part from principle to do Mr. 
Gladstone’s bidding. Of those who 
promised to support the second 
reading, some with merciless power 
exposed the faults of the measure. 
Officials who must support it out 
and out were apologetic and cring- 
ing. The plea most urged was that 
it was “exceptional and tempor- 
ary.” It was on a similar repre- 
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sentation that the Old Man of the 
Sea was first suffered to get on 
Sindbad’s back. Temporary meas- 
ures to save people from being com- 
pelled to pay their debts in the case 
of people who do not intend, if 
they can help it, to pay them at 
all, are apt to be looked upon as 
temporary only in the sense of 
their being intended to be replaced 
by permanent arrangements of the 
same kind. Legislation to declare 
debts “doubtful” for two years, is 
likely to tend to these and many 
others having to be written off as 
“bad” in the end. And if this is 
so when the debtor is an ordinary 
person, it is still more so when he 
is of an imaginative type—most of 
all, when the imaginative individual 
is being worked upon from day to 
day by designing and unprincipled 
men, who, for their own ends, are 
setting him to resist his creditors. 
The history of the Gladstone 
Administration up to the present 
time may be briefly summed up. 
The new Prime Minister rode into 
power on the crest of a tremendous 
wave, which the wind of his: orato- 
ry had mainly contributed to raise. 
He enjered on office with a major- 
ity which no Minister has had com- 
mand of within this generation. 
He was set so high above oppo- 
sition that he could bid defiance 
to Conservatives and Home-Rulers 
alike. His party had sunk their 
differences, or at least had pro- 
fessed to do so. His rivals for 
the Premiership had waived their 
claims. He had but a short session 
before him, and the prospect of 
a long prorogation to mature his 
schemes. What is the state of 
things now? He has already found 


that people who will applaud any- 
thing, however strong, when shout- 
ed against the common enemy, will 
not necessarily do the same when 
they think their own 
are in danger. 


interests 
He has seen that 
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though atheists are necessarily 
Liberals, many Liberals are not 
yet prepared to lie down with such 
political bedfellows. He has seen 
that though Home- Rulers hate 
the Tories as he does himself, 
they will give him their support 
against them for an adequate con- 
sideration, and not otherwise. He 
has seen that any attempt to pay 
even a first fraction of the price 
alienates many of the rest of his fol- 
lowers. He has seen his efforts to 
conciliate the Irish party causing 
consternation to English Liberals, 
yet barely accepted with civility 
as an instalment by those whom 
it was intended to propitiate. He 
has seen his majority disappear 
altogether, when he tried to use it 
as a lever to force an atheist into 
the Legislature. He has seen it 
attenuated to an alarming degree 
when he asked it to sanction un- 
warrantable interference with pro- 
perty, to please demagogues and 
revolutionists, and to encourage the 
improvident and the lawless. He 
has seen his law-officers both in 
England and Scotland rejected by 
their constituencies when seeking 
re-election on taking office. He 
has seen the most vigorous opposi- 
tion to his most important measures 
led by representative Liberals in 
both Houses of Parliament. He has 
seen the Greys and the Brands rise 
to move the rejection of his so-called 
reforms. He has seen the repre- 
sentative of one of the ‘oldest and 
most distinguished Liberal families 
rise in his place in Parliament, and 
declare the most important Gov- 
ernment Bill of the session to be 
a “dishonest and dishonourable”’ 
measure. He has seen officials of 
his own nomination resign their 
posts within twenty weeks of their 
appointment, because they could 
not bring themselves to turn their 
backs on principle, and to aid in 
passing semi-revolutionary mea- 
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sures. He has seen his latest cre- 
ated peers, formerly Ministers under 
him, whom he had sent to strength- 
en jthe debating power of his par- 
ty in the House of Lords, voting 
against his most important measure 
of his first session. He has seen 
that same measure reduce his ma- 
jority in the House of Commons to 
a figure scarcely exceeding the num- 
bers of the Home Rule ‘party, and 
has seen it defeated in the Upper 
House by nearly six to one, there 
being sufficient numbers of his own 
party voting with the non-contents 
to throw his measure out, without 
the aid of a single Opposition peer. 
He has seen his majority melting 
away during the first weeks of his 
tenure of office, at the rate of about 
two seats per month, so that it is 
already literally decimated. He 
has seen parliamentary obstruction, 
which his powerful Government 
was to put down with ease, as ram- 
pant and more clamant than ever. 
He has seen the sops thrown 
to the obstructionists produce no 
effect but to make them more in- 
satiable. He has seen the most 
monstrously prolonged session of 
modern times end in unseemly and 
lawless wrangles. He has seen one 
of the chief members of this Govern- 
ment quoted as saying of the House 
of Lords that such interference as 
theirs might “lead many men in 
and out of the House to consider 
whether the frequent repetition of 
such action did not call for some 
change in the constitution of the 
Upper House as atlvisable and even 
necessary.” He has seen another 
of the chief members of his Govern- 
ment repudiating in strong terms 
the statements of his colleague. 
He has seen one Minister explaining 
that another Minister in using such 
language had expressed only “his 
own opinion,” (proh pudor!) and 
had no intention of expressing the 
opinion of the Government. He 
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has seen an “important Liberal 
Association” not afraid (according 
to his own statement) to send him, 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
a resolution containing these words: 


‘* That the indignation of this Asso- 
ciation has been aroused by the efforts 
on behalf of the people, of Govern- 
ment and the people’s representatives, 
having been thwarted by an irrespon- 
sible branch of the Legislature, the 
members of which exercise vitally 
important functions, irrespective of 
their moral character or mental ca- 
pability. That this Association earn- 
estly desires that Government may be 
able to devise and apply means for 
the correction of this flagrant con- 
stitutional anomaly.” 


And having received this scandal- 
ous production, he has not been 
ashamed to say that he is “ much 
gratified,” without one word of re- 
pudiation. And after all this, the 
Prime Minister, with characteristic 
courage, assures his Greenock ad- 
mirers from the deck of the Grand- 
tully Castle, that as he and his col- 
leagues “ had begun, so they would 
continue, and so they would end 
their career” (adding most signifi- 
cantly, as if conscious that the sit- 
uation is critical), whether that 
career be short or long.” 

It is only necessary, in order that 
the country may see clearly what 
is before it, to shade off this sketch 
of what has happened since Mr. 
Gladstone took office, by quoting 
a word or two from what may 
be considered the Government 
organs, the ‘Times’ and the ‘ Daily 
News.’ That these two papers 
should now be entitled to that 
name, is of itself an indication what 
kind of a Government rules the 
country. Says the ‘Times’ in re- 
gard to our Indian possessions— 


‘*Tf England has annexed India, it 
is scarcely less true that India has 
annexed England. What sufficient 
advantage, it must be asked, do we 

2N 
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receive in return? The advantages 
we confer are obvious enough; but 
so too are sacrifices we make in con- 
ferring them. The time has surely 
come for us to realise our position in 
India, and to see how far it really 
demands from us all that we have 
been content to give for it.” 


Says the ‘ Daily News’ in regard 
to a Bill thrown out in the House 
of Lords without the aid of one 
Conservative vote— 


‘Tt much depends on their” (the 
House of Lords) ‘‘own discretion 
how long their (!) institution is to be 
allowed to remain unmodified. If 
they are wise, and do not for a long 
time interfere again, as they did the 
other night, with the action of repre- 
sentative institutions, they may go 
unaltered for no one can say how 
much time yet.” 


These two excerpts are perfect in 
their impudence of tone, and their 
alpable fishing for instruction from 
the Radicals how far Government 
newspapers may go in recommend- 
ing mean and revolutionary action. 
When politics has got into such a 
state, that trash of this kind is 
published in Government organs,— 
and it may be added—talked by 
Cabinet Ministers airing their “ in- 
dividual opinions” from the Treas- 
ury bench, and causing gratification 
to Prime Ministers,—the country 
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cannot be far from the downfall of 
a Ministry or from the taking of a 
serious step towards political revo- 
lution, or both. Meanwhile the duty 
of the Conservative party is clear. 
Acting on our chief's counsel, let 
there be ne constitutional struggle, 
except upon a question worthy to be 
the means of raising it. The party 
is amply strong enough both in the 
country and in Parliament to over- 
throw the present Government 
whenever the heterogeneous conglo- 


‘meration which put them in power 


develops too dangerous vigour from 
the tail. Let Conservatives, till 
then, assist by every means to 
prevent such development, in per- 
fect certainty that as soon as the 
tail finds it cannot have its own 
way of wagging, it will shake to 
pieces the body that restrains it. 
But above all things, let every Con- 
servative hold fast by principle. 
Let there be no imitation of the 
Jesuitical opposition of the last 
Parliament which held that “re- 
sponsibility” in statesmen depend- 
ed upon whether they were in 
office or not. Such morality may 
sometimes aid in obtaining a pres- 
ent triumph, but there is abundant 
proof in the political history of 
the last four months that it has a 
Nemesis of its own creation follow- 
ing close upon its footsteps. 








